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to corruptions in spots as yet unsuspected, On the other hand 
the unchallenged Vulgate is now and then itself only an 
emendation, into the claims of which as compared with the 
Mss reading it is not impertinent to inquire, 

These considerations must serve to excuse the following 
endeavours. Whatever may be the final verdict on Thucydides 
as an historian, as a writer he retains unimpaired after the 
lapse of twenty-two centuries his place in the ranks of litera- 
ture. We may wish that we had better Mss authority for his 
text; but our means of improving it are after all not better 
than the mss themselves. Even corrections made on the 
evidence of public inscriptions may be inconclusive: for, 
besides assuming that the inscription is right, we have also 
to assume that Thucydides was never wrong. On questions 
of linguistic usage we often encounter the confident announce- 
ments of modern experts. But the same critic, who in one 
place emends on the ground of the uniform practice of the 
author, in another place ingeniously accounts for the slight 
but intentional variation of his usage. To strike a fair balance 
of probabilities is in such matters not easy, and indecision 
must often commend itself to a sober judge. 


I have to add Hude’s notation of the Mss 

A = Cisalpinus or Italus (saec X or X1). B= Vaticanus (x1), 

C= Laurentianus (x early). E=Palatinus [x1], F=Au- 
gustanus [X1]. 

G = Monacensis [x11]. M = Britannicus [x1]. 

L=consensus librorum ABCEFGM. D=unus pluresve 
codicum deteriorum., 


VI8§ 2 «ai rept rav ypnudrov, ds ein érotwa év Te Trois 
(epots TroAAa Kai ev Tols Kotvois. 

Recent editors, as van Herwerden, Classen, Hude, correct 
this to & t@ xow@, And it is true that above 6 § 3 we have 
(speaking of the same matter) dv r@ xowd@d wal év Trois iepois. 
Also that ro xowvor, not ra xowva, is usual in this sense. Also that 
Classen can point to passages where the number has probably 
been wrongly written in the Mss owing to the influence of 
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of Nikias addressing the Athenian people? To invite men 
to change their minds on the ground that they have made a 
mistake is a conceivable position for a speaker to take up: to 
ask them flatly to change their minds merely because they 
had previously made them up seems to me an inconceivable 
one, Therefore I cannot resist the conclusion that some 
adverb is needed here: whether the ill-supported «axds, or 
ovx opOas as in 8 § 4 above, or some other, I do not pretend to 
guess. 


21§2 add és addorpiav Tacay araptncarrtes, €E hs wnvav 
ovde Tero apwy TAY Yemepivav aryyerov padiov édOeiv. 

Reading orparevaeopevor above with C [Lawrentianus] and 
keeping the aorist @raprycavres, as Classen and Hude do, and 
agreeing with Classen’s explanation so far as to take it as 
referring to the conditions of the expedition, I still find it hard 
either to take amaptay intransitively with Classen or to 
supply xoydas with Liddell and Scott. I do not think we 
need depend upon the usage of late writers for the former. 
Can we not supply rapackev7y from above? The sense would 
then be ‘but that [on this expedition] you will have detached 
your force [from its base] and sent it to a land wholly alien 
to you [ = controlled by your enemies].’ 

The ovde troubles me far more than the above. It is usually 
taken with dyyeAov. That is ‘not even a messenger, much 
less a squadron of ships’ or words to that effect, I suppose, 
Classen does not however add this, and his explanation is 
incomplete. Holm certainly [11 p 17] so takes it. Poppo 
says ‘not even a messenger can come thence, much less succours 
be sent thither. Surely this is an audacious completion of 
the sense. And we do not want it: what the messenger 
would come for is quite clear. But, dropping this bold 
suggestion, and looking from Sicily to Athens only, is it so 
very certain that one ship could get over more easily than five 
or ten? I see no good point in such an antithesis. Mean- 
while I feel that rerodpwy would be the better for extra stress, 
as ‘quite four months,’ and that padsov demands a negative. 

I should like to compare 82 § 2 «ai és To axpiBes eitrety 
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second is the ground of the first, and in speaking beforehand 
it is naturally included with the first under the wish expressed 
by Bovropau. 


24 § 3 o dé moAds buthos Kal orpatidrns [hoping] & Te 
T® Tapovtt apylptov olaew Kal mpockticacbas Sivayw bev 
aidvov prcOodopay imapEeww. 

Madvig, Stahl, Hude, correct the wpooxtjcacba: of L into 
mpooxtinaecbat, which is doubtless neater. But is this neces- 
sary after the notion of hoping, clearly to be derived from the 
context? I think Classen is right in keeping the aorist. Such 
passages are a great temptation to editors. Just above we have 
arrotpéyecv......exmdedoat, where Bekker Stahl and Hude 
would insert an dy to improve éemdedoat. Vainly, as I think. 
A crowd of passages could be cited by any reader of Thucydides, 
in most of which doubts have been raised concerning the text. 
See Classen on vil 5 § 5. 

In the present passage however I am chiefly concerned 
with the word orpariwrns. Classen takes it = otparevdpmevos 
and makes it predicative, ‘the great mass of the people hoping 
to earn money by serving as soldiers. With this I cannot 
agree. I take it attributively with the Scholiast [yyour to 
oTpati@tixoy wdjOos], and the xai, which Classen correlates 
with the «ai following, as being that habitually used when 
modvs and another adjective are combined, I take otpa- 
TwTns in the sense common in the time of Aristotle and 
Demosthenes [see Ar Pol vii (v) 6 § 12, 13, Eth m1 8 § 6—9, 
9 § 6] of ‘paid soldier. Thus I render ‘and the great mass 
of those who lived by soldiering [favoured the design] hoping 
both for present pay and for further acquisition of resources 
that would prove an inexhaustible source of pay _here- 
after,’ 

It may be objected that this technical sense of orpariwrns 
is later, and not to be attributed to Thucydides. I would 
answer that changes of usage come in gradually, and for the 
most part are hardly noticed at first. Also that I am not 
supposing that Thucydides would have used it in the full later 
sense = févos=‘mercenary.’ The otpatiwrns is still a citizen, 





THUCYDIDES VI 24 § 3, 34 § 5, 7 


and the use of mercenaries is only beginning [cf. Thuc 1 60, 
Vi 22, vil 27 § 2, 29 § 1, 57 § 9). 

I may add that this view finds what I think valuable 
support in the "A@nvaiwy modtreia. In 24 § 1 we read of 
Aristides cvveBovXevey avTiiauwBaverBat THs Aryewovias Kal 
kataBaytas éx TOV aypav oiKety ev TO acter’ Tpodny yap 
écecOat Tact, ToIs wev oTpaTEvopévots, Tois be ppovpodvar, Tois 
S¢ ta xowa mparrovor, And in 27 § 2 we have......0 mpos 
TleXotrovyncious évéotn TwoAeHLOs, ev & KaTaKAyoOels 6 Simos ev 
T® dote. kal cvvebicbels ev tais otpateiats pcPopopeiy, Ta 
pev éxady ta 88 axav mponpeito THY TodTeiav StoiKeiv avTos. 
These passages well describe the change in the lives of a vast 
number of Athenian citizens. Instead of farmers desiring 
peace (invasion being their ruin), busy men and not given to 
regular attendance at public assemblies, they became ‘resident 
voters, whose time was divided between city loafing and 
military service abroad. Expecting easy victory and personal 
advantage from the Sicilian war, they gave their votes for it. 
Compare Aristoph birds 1367 gpovpet otpatevou pucbohopav 
cavTov Tpéde. 

Such was the class to whom I think Thucydides refers in 
this place. The pssoPodopa of which he speaks is not wholly 
military; it would include for instance the pur @os bexarrixos. 


3485 aropotey dv xara ywpia épnua. 

I do not know of any passage earlier than this in which 
the south-eastern coast of Italy is spoken of in such terms as 
these. The words are notable, for, if we once bring it home 
to our minds that in an age when a number of Greek city 
states occupied the region Thucydides could still speak of ‘desert 
places,’ we shall get clearer and probably truer views of the 
country than are to be got from most historical manuals. I take 
it that the Italiot cities occupied the picked spots here and 
there, that their lands were tilled and their river-outfalls kept 
clear by slave labour, and that the rest of the coast was a 
dreary pestilential waste, much as it is now. We often hear 
of the greatness and splendour of these cities: we seldom hear 
of the parts between them. Therefore, I think commentators 
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might well call attention to such a passage as the present. 
The desolation of these coasts is no modern thing. Health has 
always been the difficult question: it is not a mere chance that 
Kroton and Taras, though much shrunken, still survive, while 
Metapontum has left only a ruined temple and Sybaris nothing. 

For ywpia épnwa compare I 52 § 2 (of Sybota), Iv 3 § 2, 3 
(of Pylos), 


46 § 2 nal tO pwev Nexia mpocdexopévp jv ta mapa tov 
"Evyeotaiwy, toiv 58 érépow Kal adroydrepa. 

Editors are far from agreed as to the force of «al adoyarepa. 
Jowett’s rendering ‘to the two others their behaviour appeared 
even more incomprehensible than the defection of the Rhegians’ 
[which has been referred to just before], is hardly admissible ; 
for the point of difference between Nikias and his colleagues 
becomes less clear, Others render ‘was even more unexpected 
[than it was expected by Nikias].’ This seems to me very 
forced, for nai Goya ‘quite unaccountable’ would give as good 
sense or better, and the comparative appears otiose, Classen 
says it ‘upset their calculations all the more [because they had 
believed the reports of the envoys], That is, it was all the 
more unaccountable than it would have seemed to them had 
they like Nikias been incredulous from the first, This is 
surely a great deal to read into the comparative. Feeling the 
difficulty, van Herwerden proposed dAoywrara, which Classen 
(rightly, I think,) rejects. 

I have wondered whether a simpler explanation may not 
meet the case better than any of these. Thucydides is clearly 
giving Nikias credit for his wise forecast, and contrasting there- 
with the foolish credulity of his colleagues. May it not be 
closely akin to the common use of the comparative that we 
often express by ‘somewhat,’ implying a slight censure? ‘ Ni- 
kias was not surprised at the news from Segesta, but his two 
colleagues did find it somewhat disconcerting, [which ought 
not to have been the case]. 

Compare 91 § 2 Scxcerudrar yap arrevporepor pév eiow, bums 
S' av......mepryévowro, ‘the Sicilian Greeks are it is true some- 
what lacking in warlike skill, gently implying that they are 


é 
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and to me it seems that mapamXeiv év apiorepa tiv Luxediav 
is a possible construction. At least I need further proof to 
induce me to believe otherwise. Surely the éyovres or AaPovres 
can be mentally understood. In vit 1 § 1 it is to be supplied 
with év dpiorepa from the immediate context. 

[Classen has since (1881) altered his note, He now explains 
the absence of the participle on the ground that the writer is 
not here keeping in view, or denoting (bezeichnen), a remote 
end [of the voyage]. I cannot see how his note helps matters ; 
so I let the above stand, wishing to deal directly with the ques- 
tion of the construction. | 


62 § 8 wal ev tH Tapa aipodow "Txkapa Todicpa 
Sucamcov pev “Everraiow dé todéutov. 

I do not find that editors explain the force of the wév and 
dé here. Hykkara was a Sikan stronghold, Why should they 
attack the Sikans? with them Athens had apparently no quarrel. 
The enemy were Greek states, the Sikeliot majority, and at this 
end of the island Selinus in particular. The force of the passage 
then is ‘they took Hykkara, not a Greek state it is true, but 
one belonging to enemies of [their ally] Segesta.’ 

According to Diodorus x11 6 and the authorities of Athe- 
naeus xl 54—5 Hykkara belonged to the Sikels (Sumeduxor), 
Plutarch Nikias 15 calls it simply BapBapixov. But these 
accounts serve nothing to overthrow the words of Thucydides, 
where the good mss [save ©, giving Scxavov]' attest Scxavixor. 
Thucydides distinguishes the Sicilian races more clearly than 
the later writers. 

In vi 2 & 2, 3, he tells us that the first immigration of 
which there was real knowledge was that of the Sikans, who 
in his time still dwelt in the western parts of the island. Next 
to them came the Elymi, whose cities are Eryx and Segesta. 
Thus they were neighbours of the Sikans, and hence it is not 
strange that.we find them enemies. Now the Elymi were 
allied with the Phoenicians of Carthage [2 § 5], and it was the 
progress of Greek colonization that disturbed the Phoenician 


' In vr 94 § 3, where editors read Zicehav, ACE YM have Zixekdvy and B 
Zuxehundy. 


THUCYDIDES VI 62 § 3, 4. 11 


factories scattered about the coast of Sicily and drove them to 
a forced concentration in the West. We thus get the following 
relations 

Elymi enemies of Sikans, 

Phoenicians , Greeks, 
Is it too much to infer that the Sikans were at least on friendly 
terms with (say) Selinus, and that this fact, learnt from the 
Segestans, was the real motive of the Athenian attack ? 


62 § 4 (Nuxias 8 evOds e& “Txxdpwv eri Eyéorns tapa- 
Trevoas Kal TaAXA YpnpaTicas Kal NKaBov TaXavTa TpidKovTa 
Tap és TO oTpaTevpa). 

Classen makes a double operation, only part of which is 
directly expressed by Thucydides. He explains raphy és to 
oTpatevpa ‘rejoined the main fleet.’ That is, while the mass 
of the land force [? under Lamachus] marched back through the 
interior to Katana, Nikias did as follows. He (a) went with 
a detachment of the fleet to [the Segestan port and so up to] 
Segesta, (6) did business there and with his detachment re- 
joined the main fleet, (c) sailed back with the whole to Katana, 

On this I remark that (a) no detachment is mentioned in 
the text, (6) the reference to the main fleet just preceding [ai 
bé vyes mepiérevcay Ta avdpatroba ayovcat| has its main 
point in the participle, as often: render ‘the prisoners were 
put on board the ships and taken round by sea,’ leaving the 
land force unencumbered, (¢) té orparevya probably means the 
army as a whole [cf 74 § 1 ro & ev Karavy orparevpa tov 
"AOnvaiwy errevoev evOvs eri Meconvnv as tpodoOncopéevny, 
where surely the land forces would be on board], and (d) to get 
the sense he requires Classen has to read wpomAevoas for 
mTapatrheveas, a conjecture which Hude does not even notice. 

I hold that, whether Nikias took the whole fleet with him 
to the Segestan port or not, wapiy és To otpatrevpa most 
naturally refers to the reunion of forces at Katana. And from 
what we know of Nikias I rather doubt his having trusted 
himself with a small squadron off a coast held by suspected 
friends and certain enemies. If we look at the plan of cam- 
paign attributed to him (47) he did not propose to return home 
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otherwise than rapardevocavras Tas dANas Tones Kal éridel- 
Eavtas pev tiv Sivayiv tis “A@nvaiwy morews and so forth. 
Would he have been likely to employ a petty squadron at any 
part of the western coast to display the might of Athens ? 

The version of Holm 0 p 24 is slightly different from that 
of Classen, but my objections apply to it equally. 


62 § 4 wat ravdparoda amédocav Kal éyévovto éE adray 
elxoot kal ExaTov TadavTa. 

For arédocav of L, ared6Qncav Madvig, Stahl, Hude, amé- 
dovro Bekker, Classen, and others, It is true that all explana- 
tions not giving the sense of selling are unsatisfactory, and that 
we do not know that amédocay can bear this sense. We do 
however find zrovety and BovXevew and I think other actives, 
where we should rather expect middles, in Thucydides, I hope 
he wrote dédevro here. I wish I had the robust faith in our 
means of knowledge to assure me that he did not write améédoaav 
meaning ‘sold,’ It is easier and much pleasanter to be sure 
than to doubt. But I do doubt. 

Stahl in his new edition of Poppo now keeps amééocar, 
comparing Eur Cycl 239. But is it clear that amodacew tii 
there means more than ‘ hand over’? 


62§ 5 «ai és rods Tav Suxeddv Evppdyous weprérdevear, 
oTpariay KeXevovTes TéTrELY. 

The Sikels were no doubt mostly inland. But it is a most 
arbitrary assumption to hold that they had no access to the 
coast. And epiémAeveay surely includes short expeditions up 
country from points on the coast, if and where necessary. See 
the case of Nikias just above. It is true that Strabo p 270, 
vi 2 § 4, says of BapBapo in Sicily ovdéva 82 THs wapadias 
elov of “"EXAnves amrecOar. If this be accurate [and Kale 
Akte is no exception, Freeman 11 378—81, m1 158—9], it still 
does not shew that they were not accessible from the coast, 
In any case it only apples to the parts of the coast under 
Greek control. 

Surely it is quite unnecessary to read mepséqepwmrov with 
Classen or trepiémeurray with Stahl and Hude, 
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ingly restores there also. He points out that the active form 
occurs in later writers, and cites Plutarch quaest conv Iv 1 § 2 
(p 662 a). Add de mulier virt p 243 f, from Liddell and Scott. 
But i in these places, as in Thuc v 98, there is an object either 
expressed or clearly understood. Not so in the present passage, 
if we read éxSialorev. With éxSiSatorev we clearly understand 
To otpatevpa, and surely this is right here, whatever may be 
thought of the other passage. 

Compare also Themistius or VII 92a o yéy eis épyor 
éfeBiace rv dopyyiv, where the object is expressed. For the 
confusion in Mss see Thue vit 60 §2 where for éoSiSalovres 
AEFM have écS.atovres. 





64 § 3 nat ef Bovrovrar éxeivor wavdnpuel ev Hepa pyty 
ipa é@ eri To oTpatevpa édOeiv, avTol pév atroKAncew Tods 
mapa odict Kal Tas vais éumpyoew exeivous be padiws [Td 
orparevpa] mporBadovras To oTavpwpmaTe aipjcew. 

For rovs the reading of C, adopted by most modern editors, 
ABEFGM give adrovs, Poppo remarks that in the passage of 
Diodorus [x1 6] we find dv, and suggests that avrod’s may 
be acorruption retaining a trace of d@ve (or avtixa) tovs. This 
is ingenious, but I fancy that here as in several other passages, 
the Laurentian Ms (C) has preserved the right reading. 

Bloomfield, Poppo, Classen (1876), bracket the second to 
oTpaTevpwa as an insertion derived from the first. I observe 
however that for oravpwpare below CG give orparevmare, and 
the Scholiast so corrects, Thus we see that the two words not 
only could be, but were, easily confused. Is it not therefore 
possible that ro oravpwya may have been written just above, 
and corrupted into 76 orparevpa? If this once happened, r@ 
oTavpopaty would easily be added, 

But the passage will make sense as it stands, though it does 
run awkwardly, and how far any changes may bring us nearer 
to the words of Thucydides is very hard to guess, Classen 
(1881) now keeps ro orparevya as opposed to Tods rapa odict, 
rightly, I think. 


69 § 1 of d€ Supaxocroe ampocdonnto: pev ev TH Kapa 


THUCYDIDES VI 64 § 3, 69 § 1, 3. 15 


ToUT@ joav ws dn paxovpevot xal Tiwes a’TaV éyyds THs 
qréXEws OVENS Kal atreAnAVOecar. 

Here L give éreAnAvbecay, which Classen tries to explain 
‘had gone thither,’ that is, to the city. But can this sense be 
got out of it? I doubt it, and so did Poppo, who in rejecting 
the reading adds ‘sed requiritur verbum sonans abierant vel 
imgressi erant (urbem), non aggresst erant.’ Some of D read 
dredn\wbecar, so did Valla, and Reiske, Bekker, Poppo, Hude, 
accept it. Rightly, I am convinced. The slip is very small, 
and the same doubt occurs elsewhere. In vu 26 § 2 we have 
éreioy, EvyxatédkaBe TO ywpiov, éemémhes ert rhs Kepxupas, 
according to ACEFGM. In B is éwurapérd\c: [‘nur aus 
Verschreibung, says Classen]. Some of D give mapémv«e, 
which is accepted by Classen, Poppo, Hude. But their main 
reason seems to be that vapa7Xeiv is the usual compound in 
speaking of coasting voyages. Classen openly gives this 
reason. If so, what about vit 31 § 1 (referring back to 26 § 2) 
6 6¢ Anpocbévns toTe atroTwAéwv eri Tis Kepxvpas......2 Here 
there is no variant to a7romAéwr, but instead of éri ACEFGM 
give ex, surely a blundering correction if ever there was one. B 
has preserved é7ri. Now is not it much the simplest and most 
probable correction to read améwAe in VII 26§2? Ihave long 
thought so, and find that Reiske had forestalled the proposal. 
To what shifts we may be brought by reading wapé\er, may 
be seen by Classen’s note on 31 § 1‘ vgl c 26, wo seine Fahrt 
ihrem nachsten Cours gemiiss als tapam)eiy bezeichnet war.’ 
Surely it is better to keep ésrémdex, and explain it how we may, 
than to argue round and round like this. 

If in vI 69 § 1 we are to supply mentally és trav mrodw, com- 
pare the parallel passage in 100 § 1 és rnv wéd\w atroxexwpy- 
xoras, where there is clearly the notion of having left their post. 

In 111 89 § 2, where the Mss give éreXOodca, I cannot help 
preferring Madvig's aredX@otca to the évraveNOovoa of Haack 
Poppo Classen and others, suggested by the words of the 
Scholiast. 


69 § 3 érevra dé ev rrapépyw Kai ef Tt ddd Evyxatactpewra- 
pévols paov avTois braxovcerat. 
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Such is the text of Arnold Poppo and others, and the only 
important MS variant is that ABF have cuyxatracrewopéevos 
[—oyuevo. E], which nobody ventures to accept. Emendation 
has set in with great severity in recent years, as a reference to 
Hude will shew. But it all rests on the assumption that 
brraxoveerat cannot be taken impersonally asa passive. Hence 
Poppo leans to reading wtraxoveOjcera. Others take rd 
vmnxoov twv fuypayeov above as nominative to vraxovcerat, 
and both £uycaracrtpeyrapevors and avrois of the Athenians, 
But it isso very strange to find the notion of ‘uniting to subdue’ 
or ‘helping to subdue’ applied to them rather than to their 
allies that Hude again conjectures fvyxaraotpeyrdpevor. 
Which is not to be wondered at. Indeed I am convinced that 
it must refer to the allies, they helping the Athenians. So I 
think does avrois ‘they themselves,’ marking the excusable 
selfishness of their motive, and so better than odici. Besides, 
vraxovev with genitive of the ruler is the regular construction, 
not rare in Thucydides. For paov compare Bravdtepor 85 § 2. 

Now is it so certain that varaxovcera: cannot mean ‘their 
own subjection might be on easier terms,’ that is ‘to lighten 
their own yoke’? Is this not just one of the questions that no 
one but an Athenian of Thucydides’ time could answer? Read- 
ing the passage over and over again | feel more and more how 
vastly better it is as it stands in respect of rhythm than all the 
emendations save perhaps Badham’s and Hude’s, who alone 
keep viraxovcerar. The former is very clever—ei tus dAXous 
Euyxatactpeyapevos paov avtds vraxovcetat. It has this 
great merit, that it has not ‘ makeshift’ writ large all over it, as 
most of these efforts of the learned certainly have. But it is 
too bold to be admitted into a text until it turns up on a 
papyrus roll, as it may yet do, 

I prefer to keep the text as delivered in the Mss, to render 
vUmaxovcerat in the way supposed by many to be impossible, 
and to wait for the chance of further information turning up. 
Meanwhile, dogmatize who will. 

That these future forms are often used passively is well 
known, Such are 11 87 § 11 reprjcovrae [also Soph and 
Plato], Iv 30 § 4 rypycovta. orepycecbar, Bdawovrat, Toe- 


THUCYDIDES VI 89 § 2, 96 § 2. 17 


pnoovrat, adianoeoOa, are cited from other parts of Thucy- 
dides. Add Eurip Hipp 1460 and Monk's note, Iph A 331, 
Ion 604, Plato republic p 361.e. These of course are not fully 
parallel to vaaxovcerat, the active form axovew not being in 
use. But the passage vill 43 § 2 is worth comparing in full 
[Noryous éerrovobvTo...... ] kai wept tod pwédXovTos odéuovu, bro 
Tpor@ dpiota Kai Evphopwtara auorépors modepioerat. 


89 § 2 trav & judy mrpoydver riv wpokeviay Uudy Kata To 
EYKANMA ATELTOVTMYV, AUTOS EYO....4. 

So readin L. That rdv & éudy, the correction of Haacke, 
is an improvement, seems pretty generally agreed. trav 8) 
éwav (Reiske) is I think rightly rejected by Classen. The 
}uav is awkward in itself, for he goes on pou, €“od, mot, ME, 
before getting to the plurals éopepv, sjpiv, émetpwpeba, rpeis. 
These I presume refer to himself and his family. Compare 
— jpiv in Plato Polit 257d. Still the plurals are not very far off, 
and the series of singulars is introduced by the emphatic avrds 


I confess that I find »u6v hard to defend, but I think too 
much stress is laid on its position, before mpoyéveyv and not 
after it. The genitive does sometimes precede, as tI 22 § 7 
ex THS avTav pudakis etc, though I know of no passage so 
harsh as the present one. But if we put yyov after wpoyover 
we get an awkward sound, suggesting a false antithesis to 
vpev. And so I cannot feel sure that we are on a sure footing 
when we condemn ajyav. It is justly suspected, but I do not 
see that we are justified in casting it out of the text. 

In vil 66 § 2 (dpynv tiv 76n peyiorny etc) Classen points 
out that in sense 7/4 affects xextnpuévous below, and goes on to 
suspect its genuineness. But here too we may reply that if 
transposed it comes next to viv, which is not so well. For 
casting it out he gives no good reason, 


96 § 2 é&ijprntas yap TO dAdo Ywpiov Kal péxpt THS TdrEwWS 
emikduves TE EoTL Kai ETripaves TGV cicw, 

The difficulties connected with é£nprntac I will not discuss, 
having nothing to add to what has already been said. I assume 
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that the rise of the ground is in any case referred to, whether 
the correction €&jprac be adopted or not. 

The last words have however given much trouble, Classen 
takes them to mean that the whole interior of the city is visible 
from Epipolae; and I am told that an eminent English scholar 
agrees with him. But this makes ém«dsveés and émrepaves refer 
to two different things, which seems to me impossible. Poppo 
follows Portus’ introrsus patens ‘nach innen hin sichtbar,’ re- 
marking that there is here as often a change in the point of 
view. As I understand him, Epipolae is exposed to view 
inwards; that is, to the eye of one who from within the city 
looks outwards. He compares vit 19 § 2 émidaves péype Ths 
"A@nvaiwv torews, said of Dekeleia, This refers émriupaves to 
Epipolae, and gives the general drift of sense rightly, I think: 
but I can hardly follow him in the very awkward change of 
standpoint to which he resorts in order to explain elaw. How 
then are we to get the general sense required without virtually 
making elow = €owOev or Ew, which we can hardly admit ? 

I have wondered whether by efow Thucydides may here have 
meant ‘looking inward,’ that is, into or towards the country 
from the town. That the word does sometimes come very near 
to such a sense can hardly be denied. In 1 100 § 5, speaking 
of the Thracians invading Macedonia, he says éow dé rovrwy és 
tiv Borrialay wai Iliepiay ode adixorro, that is they did not 
penetrate further into the country than the parts mentioned 
just before. In Iv 109 § 2, speaking of Brasidas’ expedition 
into THv "Axtiyv KaXoupévny, he says éote 5é aro Tov Bactréws 
Siopiryparos tow mpovyouca, cal o “APws adrijs dpos inndov 
TedevTa és TO A’yaiov rédayos. ‘This is a foreland running 
back from the canal of Xerxes; Mount Athos at its point abuts 
on the Aegean sea.’ That is, if you stand by the canal and look 
up the country [inward], you are looking at the land called 
Akte. Of course if you looked écm in the other direction you 
would have Macedonia before you. In considering this inter- 
pretation it is well to refer to év crev@ icOue in Iv 1138 § 2, 
v1 97 § 1. The peninsula is ‘within’ or cut off by a narrow 
neck, and hence, when regarded from the neck, it is éow. This 
is what I try to express by ‘back,’ The passage in Herodotus 


THUCYDIDES VI 104 § 2. 19 


referring to the same peninsula VII 22 is notable. He says éy 
dé 7d icOuad TrovTw, és Tov TeAevTa 6 “AO@ws, Lavy modes “EAXAds 
olxntat’ ai 6é évros Ladvns Eow dé Tov "AOw oixnpévar....,.¢eiol 
aide. Here he calls the whole peninsula Athos (not Akte), and 
measures from the point to the low neck in which it ends. 
_ Then, still looking from the point, he speaks of the cities on 
the near side (€vros) of Sane and inwards or up country (éc@) 
from Athos the mountain-cape. The passages in the two writers 
are worth comparing in full. 

I submit that my suggestion derives some support from 
these citations, and that it is tenable. If so, we get Poppo’s 
sense in a simpler and less objectionable way. 


104§ 2 wal dpraa@eis im’ avésov Kara Tov Tepivaiov KdXror, 
ds exarvel ravtyn péyas Kata Bopéay éotnxws, atodépetat es TO 
TEAMYOS. 

The objection to the traditional text, that the Terinaean 
gulf is on the wrong side of Italy and that «ara is impossible 
in the sense forced upon it, is generally deemed fatal. Hence 
Poppo proposes Tapavtivov, which (as Classen remarks) does 
not suit the course of the narrative, Gylippus being already 
well past the Tarantine gulf. Gdoller Classen and Hude would 
strike out xara...«od7rov as an interpolation, and so be rid of 
the trouble, at the same time bringing ds nearer to avémov. 
This is very pretty and ingenious: but are we so well informed 
as to the geographical language of Greek writers that we can 
venture on so bold a step ? 

Livy gives no rule or standard for Thucydides. But we 
may gather from him something as to possible looseness of 
language in days before accurate maps and charts, In xxiv 13 
§ 5 Hannibal is considering Tarentum, from which he had just 
received friendly proposals. He is at the time near Puteoli. 
Livy says wrbem esse videbat......in Macedoniam opportune 
versam, regemque Philippum hune portum, si transvret in Italiam, 
Brundisium Romani haberent, petiturwm. Here a place that 
looks right away from Macedonia is spoken of as looking towards 
it, simply because it would to Hannibal be the port nearest to 
Macedonia that he had any chance of getting. I am not to 
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blame the looseness of the language: the meaning is clear 
enough. But it stirs in me a lurking doubt lest in correcting 
the Ms reading here we may be correcting Thucydides himself. 

I may also point out that, while Italy is really narrow 
between the Terinaean and Skyllacian gulfs, this narrowness — 
was perhaps even exaggerated by some ancient writers. Strabo 
(writing after Antiochus of Syracuse, whose work was probably 
used by Thucydides) speaks in v1 1§ 4 [p 255] of it as 6 ic Oyds, 
and Pliny nat hist 11 § 95 (which see) even tells us that the 
elder Dionysius had a scheme for cutting through the isthmus 
and adding the island thus formed to his Sicilian empire, 

There is just enough in these considerations to make me 
feel doubtful of the safety of the proposal of Goller and others, 
wise though it may seem at first sight. And so I deprecate a 
dogmatism which may possibly be premature. 


vil 30 § 2 wal aroxreivovew adray év rH éaBace Tovs 
mreiotous ovTE emitTapévous veiy Tay Te év Tos roloLs, ws 
Ewpwr Ta ev TH yi, OputoavT@y Ew Tokevpatos Ta Wola. 

So some of D, Valla, Duker, and modern editors, Bekker 
kept the old reading tod fevyparos. The latter is found in L 
frov fevpatos B, rot fevyparos ACEF, rod .evuaros G with a 
letter erased]. 

If the statue of Diitrephes, yadxods avdpias arotois BeBdn- 
pévos, spoken of by Pausanias 1 23 § 3 as in the Acropolis, 
referred to this affair, we may suppose that the commander was 
killed or severely wounded by arrows, and tofevwaros seems 
very natural. But Thucydides, who so often mentions the 
wounding or killing of officers (as here below of the Theban 
Skirphondas), gives not a word to this effect. And Pausanias, 
writing of Diitrephes as the hero of Mykalessus, and being 
acquainted with the work of Thucydides [v1 19 § 5], does not 
help us. For he adds below [§ 4] rocodrov péev rapéorn pot 
Gadua cs Tv eixova Tov Aurtpedois, bte diorois éBéBAnTO, 
*Bddoew bri pr) Kpnoiv ove ériyaopiov dv rokevev. If there 
tue been a tradition that Diitrephes was severely wounded 
wath arrows in the affair (a story such as that of Scaeva in 
‘eee 2 seems at least to have been lost in the time of 
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Pausanias, Classen admits that the bow and arrow were not 
the usual Boeotian weapons. Perhaps then we had better be 
careful about correcting the best manuscripts of Thucydides, 

Is it possible that rod Cevypyaros may mean ‘the pontoon’ ? 
We know fevyvivar and feiyua as regularly used of floating 
bridges. In Polybius m1 46 the word is used of the great 
rafts or floating bridges used for ferrying the elephants across 
the Rhone, and in Plut Marcell 14—15 of the ships joined 
together to form the base of the Sambuca. The mwdAoja in 
which these savages reached the Boeotian coast were left 
moored [wpyec], probably each with an anchor down, in the 
Euripus. Now, how would one arrange for the speedy and 
orderly disembarking and reembarking 1300 men? Surely 
by laying out a gangway for them to march along to the 
shore, But the moment of their return would be quite un- 
certain. Therefore the gangway must be left in position, 
for it would be too late possibly to construct it anew when 
you saw them coming back helter skelter with an enemy at 
their heels. And if there was to be a gangway, there would be 
no easier way of making it than by laying planks across one or 
more boats. Then the mAoia could come alongside in deep 
water and discharge their men without confusion. And, if (as 
was the case) you had to conduct the reembarkation under an 
enemy's attack, you could slip off the moment you got the men 
on board and leave the gangway. 

It may be said, this is just what the skippers did not do, 
Yes, and hence the mess. It must however be remembered 
that Diitrephes landed with the Thracians, and there may very 
well have been no one on board with authority and nerve 
enough to deal with the flurry of the moment. Fear would 
lead them to move the ships out of reach of the pontoon, lest 
the enemy might follow the Thracians on board. 

Tt may be said again, that I am not allowing for the habit 
of beaching ships and for the use of oars. But these vessels 
were 7rAoia, vessels of freight, more like oA«ades than rpinpers. 


48§3 nal ydp od rods a’tods Whdieicbai re repi chav 
auTay Kal Ta Tpaywata Oorep Kai avTol opw@vTas Kal ovK 
GdXov eritipnoet axovoartas yvooecGat, 
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Kriiger would read avrod for avtovs here, which does not 
seem to me to fit in with the latter part of the sentence. 
Bekker and others throw out avra@y, which relieves the com- 
plexity of the thought a little. But avréy stands in the Mss, 
and who was likely to have added it wilfully? I prefer to try 
to explain the traditional text. I extract from it the following 
propositions 

1. In this council of war we are (a) voting on our own 
case (b) possessed of personal knowledge, not swayed by second- 
hand calumny, as to the true position of affairs. 

2. At home all this will be reversed; the Assembly will 
be (a) voting on our case (b) swayed by second-hand calumny, 
not guided by personal knowledge, in estimating the position 
of affairs. 

In other words, we are here representing the army in the 
field and deciding on our own fate with first-hand knowledge : 
at Athens the Assembly, representing the whole state [disap- 
pointed and angry], will be a court which, with second-hand 
knowledge only, will judge us, not itself. 

In my view ov tovs avrovs marks the difference of the two 
judging bodies, wept epav a’ray the difference in the relation 
of the judging and the judged in the two cases, and @e7rep Kai 
avrol the difference between the two judging bodies in respect 
of the means of forming a sound judgment on the question. 

Thus I analyse the sentence 
ov Tavs ;(a) WndreicOar repi apav avtav [WndiLopévous] 


auTOUS (@orep kai avtol [xrndiodvrat)) 
Te 
Kai 
(b) yooerOat ta mpaypara [der Kal ox axon yt- 
yvookovTas | 


(worep kal avrol [yuyvdoKovet)). 


61 § 1 6 wey aydv 6 péAXwv opoiws Kowos dracw éorat, 
mwepi te cwtnpias nal tarpidos éExagrots ovyK Hooov 7 Tots 
mroNeptious. 

Here Stahl would strike out éxaorots......7odeulows as a 
gloss on the ouoiws dmracw above, and Classen follows him. 
Hude after van Herwerden keeps éxaorois and throws out the 


Lo 
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rest. The most serious objection seems to be that of Classen 
who says that in a speech addressed to an Athenian army it is 
quite out of place to refer to their being on an equality with 
the enemy in respect of danger. But why? When Nikias is 
addressing his men before the first battle, when all looked well 
for their cause, Thucydides v1 68 §3 makes him refer to the 
probable exhortations of the enemy. They, he says, will call 
on their men to fight wept marpidos, but I call on you to fight 
in a land which is not your own country (ov« év rarpid:), a 
land from which you will not find it easy to retreat if you do 
not win the day. Surely the general who could suggest the 
risks of failure at such a moment, when contrasting their own 
feelings with those of the enemy, is only true to himself in the 
traditional text of the present passage. 

The éxacrois, I take it, goes with warpidos alone. No such 
addition gives any particular force to cwrnpias. But with 
matpisos it comes in as an afterthought, suggested by the 
motley composition of Nikias’ armament. Reference to vI 
68 § 2, 69 § 3, and the contents of vir 63—4, will I think 
abundantly support this view. 

I believe therefore that the text is perfectly sound, and that 
Tw and 7rov in the next sentence catch up the point of éxacrous 


67 § 4 és amovotay xabectiKxacw, ov TapacKeuns tioter 
padrov 4 TUyns atroxivduvevces oUTwS Gras SUvavTa, ly 7 
Biacapevot éxmrevoworr.... 

Duker’s emendation aroxiwédvvedcar is accepted by Classen 
and Hude. Whether wisely, I doubt. It is true that otras 
dmrws Svvavras goes more conveniently with the verb, but that 
‘Thucydides could not have put it after the substantive is to me 
far from certain: indeed I conceive it to be quite possible. 

And to me tTvyns azroxwéuvevces seems a most powerful 
and Thucydidean antithesis to wapackevis wieret. ‘ Not trust- 
ing in their armament—that is not what ails them—but ready 
to hazard their luck any way they can.’ Is not this a lifelike 
picture of desperate men ? 

True, drroxwédvvevais is a very rare word, perhaps unique. 
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But Thucydides, if not rewritten, supplies many, particularly of 
these verbal substantives. On some of them the critic lays a 
heavy hand; as @aponors in vil 49 § 1, intelligible though it 
be. d:amodéunois Vil 42 § 5 is another, and indeed they 
abound. I hold that we ought not to throw them out without 
very good reasons, which in the present case I do not find. 

If however we do adopt dzroxwéduvedcau here, reyns will 
have to depend on zricre. Classen then renders ‘relying 
rather on fortune than on their forces.’ Now I admit that such 
an antithesis is possible, though hardly a strong one in this 
particular context. For why should they rely rather on 
fortune? For some time past the luck had gone against them, 
And just below the speaker adds ws ray ye mapovtay ovx av 
mpatavres xeipov. Surely such luck as this is more naturally 
attached to the word of hazard than to that of confidence. I 
would then render, not ‘das Gliick’ with Classen, but ‘their 
luck’ and refer to the words below, 68 § 1 ruynv avipdy éauriy 
mapadedwxviay Toreuwrarey, as an illustration. Then, if rdyns 
is to go with wiores, I should take waddov not with 4 but as 
expressing the difference between a frantic despair and a con- 
fidence however grounded, ‘They are come to such a pitch of 
desperation, having lost confidence in both their armament and 
their fortune, that they are bent to risk their all any way they 
can. But I think this much worse than the meaning I get out 
of the traditional text. 


71 § 2 wai did TO avopadov Kai <dioTe> THv Eroww THs 
vavpaxias ex THS Yhs HvayKalovTo Exewv. 

It can do no harm to add one more to the long list of con- 
jectures that have been hazarded on this well-known passage, 
in which it is generally admitted that there is some defect. 
Hude, who collects the conjectures, himself suggests éz6Tu for 
Sua ro, but is content with marking a lacuna after 8:a 70 in his 
text. 

If we are to attempt to heal the passage, we must surely 
try to make it harmonize with the context. I can best indicate 
how I keep this object in view by translating the passage with 
context. 
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‘For, as the Athenians had their very all staked upon their 
ships, their anxiety about the issue was beyond compare, and 
for two reasons. The fortune of the battle on the water was 
varying, and their prospect of it had unavoidably to be gained 
from the shore. For, as their view of it was a near one and 
they did not all regard the same part of it at the same moment,’ 
[they were elated or depressed according to the nature of what 
they saw]. 

Thus «at......cai will set forth the two circumstances that 


_ placed the Athenian spectators of this particular battle in a 


position of peculiar distress. The distinction between the two 
is maintained and expanded in the following sentence. The 
difficulty is that the first «at seems also to answer the te in 6 Te 
Bos... ete preceding. But of this I am not sure. 


78 § 2 ro dé éyaper ev wrAatclw tTeTaypévoy, TPOTov pév 
Hryoupevov td Nuxiov, ehemopevoy S2 1rd AnpooOévous: rovs dé 
gKevopdpous Kal Tov wAEeicToy ByXov évTos elyov oi OTAiTas. 

The word otparevya, to which this refers, has just preceded. 
To me it seems as clear as daylight that from the start the 
army marched in two separate divisions, And so Poppo and 
Holm [11 p 63] take it. Later on (81 § 3) we find them as 7a 
pev Nixiov orparevya......7d 6€ Anworbévous. Freeman how- 
ever [III p 373] says ‘They marched in the shape of a hollow 
oblong......Nikias led the van, while Demosthenes commanded 
the rear.’ The difficulties connected with this supposition are 
manifest, and he is soon driven [p 381] to speak of ‘ the original 
square’ and ‘the division of Demosthenes.’ The great historian 
was clearly led into what I regard as sad confusion by his un- 
favourable. view of textual criticism (111 preface). He says ‘the 
text, as we have it, is our evidence’ and so forth. But it 
escaped him that ‘the text as we have it’ does not give mAaiot@ 
at all, but durAaciw. The former word has been ‘restored’ by 
editors from the Vatican Ms (B) only. I believe that the scribe 
who wrote that MS was a more learned copyist than the writers 
of the other mss of the best class: many indications seem to 
point that way, as a study of the various readings in Hude will 
show. He, like editors, would prefer what he seemed to under- 
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stand to that which he thought unintelligible, But such read- 
inys need strict examination. This able scribe often preserves 
what is missed by others; thus here we owe to him the words 
TpwTov mer iyoupevor, surely genuine. 

But wherever I find the expression év mAaroim it means 
‘in a hollow rectangular formation,’ not in two such formations. 
I need only refer to Thuc vi 67 § 1, Xen anab m1 4 § 19—22, 
Arrian Iv 5§6. The last two passages deal with a wAaicvov 
ioémXevpor, and that in Xenophon is I believe the locus classicus 
on the subject. The formation was only it seems resorted to | 
in great straits, such as a retreat, and it did not answer its 
purpose on broken ground. 

The account of Diodorus (x11 18) is, as might be expected, a 
most unsatisfactory one. . He says oi 6¢ tay "A@nvaiwy etparn- 
yot SueAopevoe Tovs oTpatioras eis Sv0 pwépy, Kal TA bev TKEVO- 
dopa Kal Tovs appwarous eis pécov NaBovres, Tods dé Suvapévous 
peayerPat mponyeicGar Kai ovpayety takavtes, mponecay én 
Karavns, ov pev Anuoofévous dv bé Nixiov xabnyoupéevwr. 
Thus we get the fighting men divided, the non-combatants in 
one mass. No protection for the flanks of the latter is hinted 
at, which, when we read in Thucydides of the constant flank 
attacks of the enemy’s dartmen and horse, is inconceivable, 
The army is not really divided at all: there is a vanguard and 
a rearguard, of course. And Diodorus dismisses the whole 
story of the retreat in about 20 lines of a Teubner text. 

Haacke then was right in refusing to defend dirAacim in 
Thucydides by the dvo pépy of Diodorus. He remarked how- 
ever that the division of the army is implied in the passage of 
Thucydides. On which Poppo observes utrwmque igitur agmen 
wratorov fecit. 

If év dirXaciw cannot mean ‘in a double formation,—and 
I doubt it very much—is it possible that a rare and unfamiliar 
word may have misled copyists, and that Thucydides may have 
written év dird\aicio =‘in a formation of two hollow rect- 
angles’? That this is what the formation was, I have no doubt. 
We thus get clearly expressed in the sentence (a) the army 
spoken of as a whole but (b) broken up into two distinct parts. 
One must feel timid in making a suggestion like this. But I 
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find in Liddell and Scott diSpaypor, 5:é8psov, SlOupaov, Sixpavoy, 
SiarreOpov, SirvAov, and so forth: mostly on the authority of 
late writers, it is true. A friend also informs me that 8o7radcoy 
is given in Etym Magn p 170, and, if the text be sound, di7ra- 
Natorvatov in Geopon Ix 10. But there are many words in 
Thucydides for which we have no other authority till much 
later. And these words do not seem to have a specially late 
flavour, while they do seem to give that combination of the 
two notions of unity and duality which our present passage 
requires, 


W E HEITLAND. 


HOMER'S SIMILES. 


A GREAT deal has been talked lately about the difference 
between the manners and customs of Homeric heroes and of 
the Ionians. The former, as the Constable of France says of 
the English—* give them great meals of beef and iron and 
steel, they will eat like wolves and fight like devils.” The 
latter preferred fish, were not nearly so much given to fighting, 
followed after merchandise and the sea. And critics go on to 
say that it is beyond nature that Ionian poets should have kept 
up an archaic state of things in their poems; they would have 
made anachronisms; Attic tragedy for instance is full of ana- 
chronisms. 

Now before coming to my main subject I should like to 
make some preliminary observations on this. Homer could not 
get on without anachronisms, you say. And why not? It 
would require no very great skill in a poet to continue the 
tradition of the so-called “ Achaean” way of life, when he him- 
self lived under the Ionian régime. A man would need*to be 
ingenious indeed to compose an Jliad without fighting, and for 
butcher’s meat Aristarchus truly observed that the poet knows 
boiled meat though the heroes only eat roast, so that it seems 
that Homer did consciously archaise in this, In truth there 
are two assumptions underlying all this; the first that Homer 
was after all something of a fool and could not do what has 
been done by a score of people since without much thought or 
trouble, that he could not paint an ancient state of society well 
enough to deceive people like ourselves who know nothing 
about it except what he chooses to tell us, and the second that 
we do know so much about it that we are in a position to say 
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there are no anachronisms. Good heavens, how do we know 
that there are not dozens of them? Suppose that what we had 
instead of the Iliad and Odyssey were the tragedies of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, that we knew nothing about their authorship or 
their date or the society in which they were composed except 
what we could gather from the works themselves, but that 
they stood out like mountain peaks ofw am’ adAwv, just as the 
two epics do now :—well, we should look at them and say in 
our wisdom: “The heroes knew the palaestra, they knew the 
Olympian games, they knew this and that and the other; we 
find no anachronisms here.” No more we should, but they 
would be there for all that, and we could not find them out by 
rooting in ten thousand bee-hive tombs, Or we might apply 
that other argument to tragedy and say: “The position of 
women here is not that of Attic life, therefore these poems 
were not composed at Athens, The heroes fight at Troy for 
ten years without any communication with Greece, which is 
absurd in the age of Pericles; therefore these poems must be 
much older than that time.” And one might spin out a long 
proof in this way with great profit, and it would be hailed as a 
great discovery and be put in the history books. 

Now suppose one wants to know under what conditions an 
epic was composed, from what part of it is he likeliest to get 
a hint? The scientific procedure is clearly to go to what we 
do know about and argue from that to the unknown, and as 
the epic every Englishman knows best is Paradise Lost let us 
see what can be made of that. It is clear enough then that 
Milton knew nothing accurate or exact about Hell and Heaven, 
Chaos and Limbo, nor yet about the mount of Paradise. Nor 
had he any personal acquaintance with the characters of the 
poem, or the state of society in which they lived. We should 
hardly do well to assume that Milton’s contemporaries were 
vegetarians and wore no clothes, No, the parts of the poem 
which do really correspond to the world in which Milton lived 
are the similes, and certain personal passages such as the two 
glorious preludes to the third and ninth books, As there are 
no personal allusions to the poet’s self in Homer, we will 
confine ourselves to the similes. A great many even of these, 
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I admit at once, are not directly in touch with the poet; some 
are also only copied, but then so may some of Homer's be. 
The fleet that stems nightly towards the pole from Ternate or 
Tidore does not represent Milton’s own experience, though it 
might represent that of Camoens: the simile of the aborigines 
discovered by Columbus is far from the poet's actual world, but 
how much nearer does it bring it to us than Adam and Eve do! 
But what a quantity we hear about Milton’s own environ- 
ment, and his own times! Vallombrosa he had seen and 
Galileo; that “populous city Where stenches foul and sewers 
annoy the air” is surely London, the London of Macaulay's 
introduction to his history. Pioneers going before an army, the 
mast of some great ammiral, the bees, the labourer returning 
at eve by the marish—I quote from memory and at random, 
but any one who pleases can pursue the subject further—these 
things clearly shew us more of the Miltonic civilization than 
can be got from all the rest of the epic put together, 

I am far from saying that this applies with exactly equal 
cogency to Homer. He was describing a state of things nothing 
like so remote as Milton was. But still it seems probable that 
the similes will throw more light upon his circumstances than 
anything else will do. And his similes cannot well be so 
remote from him as Milton’s similes are from Milton; he cannot 
draw them from Pharaoh and the Red Sea, from very ancient 
times or very distant latitudes; he must have taken them from 
what was ready to his hand, though he also does draw similes 
from what he certainly had no personal experience of, from 
mythology, Still on the whole we may confidently say that 
his similes-are in more direct relation to him than Milton's 
were to Milton, and so may be more safely quoted for his actual 
experience, 

Long ago Aristarchus shrewdly observed the use of the 
trumpet, of boiled meat and of riding horses in similes, as 
differing from the heroic habit. Robert Wood elicited from a 
simile (I 5) the conclusion that the poet composed on the coast 
of Asia Minor, a conclusion which though disputed by some 
seems to me to hold good, for no man in his senses would speak 
of the north-west wind from Thrace heaping up the seaweed 
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on the shore unless he meant the shore of Asia Minor, And 
the only conclusive proof of the date of Quintus Smyrnaeus that 
can be drawn from the matter of his poem, comes from a simile 
(vi. 532). 

Similes of the Odyssey. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
5 45, » 84, to prove that the poet was acquainted with the 
brilliance of the sun and moon, and in general I shall content 
myself with those similes which seem of some importance, 
Though the lion cuts a poor figure in the Odyssey as compared 
with the Iliad, he still has his share; he catches fawns left in 
his lair (6 335 = p 126), he wepunpifes among the hunters (6 791), 
goes forth to prey in bad weather (£ 130). Polyphemus eats 
“like a mountain lion” (¢ 292), Odysseus is smeared with blood ° 
like a lion after feeding (vy 402), Cattle are prominent; there 
is the charming simile of the calves greeting their mothers 
returning from pasture (« 410), the bull feeding in a meadow 
(@ 48), the kine driven by the gadfly (y 299), Agamemnon i is 
killed like Bods éxl darvy (A 411). The last is the only 
mention of beef for food in a simile; along with it go the swine 
killed for a great feast in the house of a rich man (A 413), 
-But if little is said of meat, we hear plenty about fish. The 
Laestrygons spear men like fish (« 124), a man fishes with a rod 
and ground-bait (4 251), fish are drawn ashore in a net (y 384). 
Then there is the cuttle-fish dragged out from the rock (e 432), 
and the diver (« 418) who probably dives for shell-fish to judge 
from II 747. Thus there are five distinct ways of getting fish 
of some sort, and fish appears to be a far more important article 
of food than meat. 

Again, in the picture of an ideally happy community, the 
earth bears corn, trees are heavy with fruit, flocks bring forth 
without fail, and the sea giveth fish. (Quite an Aristophanic 
picture (r 111—113). Then we hear of «iyAae and wéreva 
caught in a snare (y 468), onions (7 233), and a haggis (v 25). 
All this is just the very fare so familiar in Attic comedy, 

If there is anything in my contention about the value of 
similes, the poet of the Odyssey fed like an Ionian, not like a 
Homeric hero. All this fishing suggests that we should go on 
to the sea and ships. The raft of Odysseus is as big as the 
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hull of a merchant vessel (e 249), there is the mast vnos €FetKo- 
aépovo (« 322), men bore a hole in ship timber by an elaborate 
process (« 384), Odysseus sets up the axes dpudyous ds (7 574), 
lastly shipwrecked sailors escape to land in perhaps the most 
vivid simile of the whole great epic of the sea (wy 233). But 
of war there is only one mention, the sack of a city and the 
woman carried into captivity (@ 523), There is the lid on the 
quiver of + 314, but it does not appear whether this is connected 
with war or fowling or what. The king who appears once in a 
simile (r 109) judges with righteous judgment, but does not 
hanker after war; he is another Alcinous. This king is not by 
any means necessarily an anachronism or archaism; the loman 
colonies may well enough have been still governed by kings in 
Homer’s time, and a king would be just the man to encourage 
épic poetry ; if there were only one or two of them left, it would 
be to their courts that the minstrel would resort. Anyhow this 
king is not in a simile of Homer’s own, but in one which is in 
the mouth of Odysseus. 

_ Other arts besides that of the dockyard are the dipping of 
iron (¢ 391), stretching string on lyre (¢ 406), and metal work 
in gold and silver (y 159); of these the first looks like another, 
anachronism. Ploughing is spoken of with a yoke of mules 
(@ 124) or oxen (v 31), Riding on horseback (e 371), and the 
four-horse chariot on the plain (vy 81), are both anachronisms 
(see Leaf on © 185, A 699). No other simile throws any light 
on civilization, unless it be the man who judges all day the 
quarrels dscafopéver aitndy (u 439), and that other who keeps 
a seed of fire in the wild (e 488). 

One can see now pretty well what manner of life it was with 
which the poet of the Odyssey was probably most familiar. A 
people practising the arts of peace, agricultural and seafaring, 
keeping flocks and herds, living on much the same food as the 
Athenians did later, troubled more by wild beasts than war, 
such is the picture presented to us by the safest. authority to 
which we can appeal. 

And where did they live? Nothing very definite can be 
got out of the similes to answer this question. Still one may 
gather that it was probably in a plain country by the sea with 
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mountains near at hand. The four-horse chariot naturally is 
in a plain for it would not go anywhere else, but then there is 
the thistle-down in a plain (e 328), and what distinctly gives 
this impression is the simile of the aiyumiol of y» 302, é& opéwv 
érOovres ex’ dpvibecar— Tai pév 7’ ev Tredio véhea Traacoved 
leyvtat. Then the Aéwy dpecitpodos of £ 130 seems to be 
coming down probably to attack the kine. The epithet opeoi- 
tpodos here and in « 292, together with the scenery of 6 335 = 
p 126, suggests that the lion had been by this time driven up 
into the mountains. The splendid likening of the Cyclops piw 
vAjevte wrirnA@v dpéwv, 6 Te Paivetat olov am’ ddAXwv, which 
beats Wordsworth on his own ground, conveying by some 
mysterious touch a sense of awful grandeur, strikes me as the 
phrase of a dweller in a plain, looking at the mountains from 
some little distance. Upon these mountains the snow is shed 
by the north-west wind (Zépupos, +t 206); does this point to 
Asia Minor ? 

There is a peculiar group of mythological similes, Artemis 
hunting on the mountains, Taygetus or Erymanthus (€ 102), 
Cytherea anointing herself when she enters the dance of the 
Charites (¢ 193), the nightingale, daughter of Pandareus, 
wailing over her son Itylus, whom she slew, the son of Zethus 
(r 518), and a very long and elaborate simile about the 
daughters of Pandareus, the harpies, Hera, Artemis, Athena 
and Aphrodite (v 66). Not unlike these is the comparison of 
Nausicaa to a palm tree at Delos (€ 162). It would clearly 
be absurd to draw any inferences from them; they are like 
Milton’s Pharaoh and Columbus. What is remarkable about 
them is the advance they shew upon the Jliad; the poet goes 
further afield for illustrations, 

Simules of the Iliad. In the Odyssean region of the Iliad 
we find some of the same features as have been noted in the 
Odyssey. Fishing reappears in the celebrated simile of Q 77— 
82, and Euryalus leaps like a fish in VY 692. We have the 
simile insisted on by Wood as proof that the poet was on the 
coast of Asia Minor (I 4), Agamemnon weeps like a spring 
flowing down a rock’s face (I 14). His cares are like lightning 
before a storm (K 5). Dogs keep watch round a fold in fear of 
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a wild beast hunted in the mountains (K 183), and Diomede 
and Odysseus pursue Dolon as two hounds a fawn or hare 
(K 360). Achilles weeps as a father for his son (W 222), Anti- 
lochus passes Menelaus in the chariot race as far as a quoit- 
throw (‘¥ 431), Menelaus is as near behind him as a chariot 
wheel to the horse on a plain (VW 517). There is an obscure 
simile about the dew on the ears of corn (VW 598). Wrestlers 
are like the rafters of a house (VY 712), implying a gable roof. 
The next is a woman mnyviov é£éXKovea trapéx pltov (V 762). 
Polypoetes throws as far as a herdsman throws his crook among 
the kine (V 845). Achilles is cruel as a lion attacking a flock 
(Q 41). Priam appears before him as a man-slayer who seeks 
refuge with a great man in a strange land (Q 480). 

Thus the same peaceful and pastoral state of things is here 
again depicted. 

In the pre-Odyssean region we again find manifest tokens of 
Asia Minor. The birds in the Asian meadow by Cayster are the 
only instance of a simile absolutely localized (B 459), but the 
Icarian sea (B 144) is almost equally definite. Besides this the 
surf is driven against the rocks by Noros (B 394), the wind 
which brings mist on the mountains (I’ 10) and clouds (A 306). 
If Nortog is the south-west wind, this denotes a coast looking on 
the whole westward rather than eastward. Still clearer are the 
indications given by Zéupos, the north-west wind. The goat- 
herd looking over the sea notices the storm coming up before 
Zépupos (A 275), it is Zépupos that drives the waves upon the 
shore (A 422), and raises a dp/E on the sea when it first rises 
(H 63). Cp. A 805—7, a passage not conclusive by itself. 
Bopéas is substituted for Zépupos in B 395. 

There is not a word to be found in the similes that suggests 
a view over the sea to the east, and so the coast of Anatolia is 
more probable than any of the islands. 

The sea is perpetually recurring, and so are rivers, either 
running into one another (as A 452) or into the sea (as A 495), 
A spring trickles down a rock (II 2), a passage perhaps present 
to the mind of the author of I 14. Ships also are common 
enough; a ship is swamped by the waves in O 281 and again 
in O 624; a shipwright appears in O 410, Ship timber is cut 


- 
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with axes ([ 60, N 389), Wood cutting is also mentioned in 
A 482 (for a chariot-wheel), N 178, II 482, 633. Thus of ships 
we have five instances, but of war? Hardly more than in the 
Odyssey! There is of course the astoundingly magnificent 
passage concerning the city besieged upon an island, sending 
up a cloud and pillar of fire as signal for help, in = 207, the 
trumpet in the same passage, and a javelin thrown in war 
(II 591). But the javelin shews quaintly that the poet thought 
more of other things; the simile runs thus: “as a javelin 
thrown in a game 7é Kal év modéu@”; the war is added as an 
afterthought with a sort of apologetic air as if to say: “I 
suppose I am expected to be martial, but I don’t care 
about it.” 

Still one can hardly read the Jliad and believe that the 
poet had no acquaintance with war. It was only natural for 
him to leave it out of his similes as he had such a monstrous 
deal of it in the rest of his work. But then we should expect 
on the contrary to find similes from war in the Odyssey—and 
we do not. A poet is an uncertain quantity and one never 
knows what to make of him from his works. Take such poets 
as we do know to have been fighters and compare them with 
others whom we know not to have been so. Compare Camoens 
and Garcilaso with Scott and Macaulay, and find out from their 
works which of them had smelt powder. Why, the two latter 
obviously. “ Vous vous étes lourdement trompé, mon ami,” as 
Balzac said of a very different case, and the German critic who 
concluded that Homer must have been an army surgeon may 
have been mistaken after all. 

The most striking features of the similes of the Iliad are 
the wild beasts and the weather. The lion appears in 26, the 
boar in 10, to say nothing of leopards, wolves, jackals, grass- 
hoppers, bees, wasps, flies, snakes, and innumerable birds. 
That all these animals are drawn from actual observation can 
hardly be questioned; a remarkable proof of this is the way in 
which the leopard is spoken of in ® 573—580, where a fury is 
ascribed to it which is never ascribed to the lion, and which as 
a matter of fact is characteristic of it, The evidence of the 
similes would lead us to conjecture that wild beasts had 
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become much less numerous and formidable in the interval 
between the Jliad and the Odyssey; the lion has been driven 
up to the mountains, boar and leopard have disappeared. 
Indeed the lion himself shews no such tokens of close study in 
the Odyssey, where he looks to me not unlike a traditional 
ornament of epic verse. 

The splendid similes drawn from atmospheric effects, cloud 
and mountain, lightning and rainbow, wind and storm, Sirius 
flaming like Achilles and Hesperus the fairest star in heaven, 
the snow at one time falling in “ dilatate falde”’ at another 
driven by violent wind, form such a gallery of landscape as all 
the other poets of all ages put together cannot match for an 
instant. It is small wonder that Mr Green’s study of the 
similes left him more than ever “a believer in one great poet 
Homer.” 

But however that may be, they shew nothing except 
that the poet was familiar with mountain scenery; that the 
mountains were in. Thessaly, as Professor Geddes wishes to 
make out, rather than in Asia does not appear capable of proof, 
either for Grote’s Achilleid with which Geddes was dealing, or 
for the rest of the poem. He has called attention to the 
frequent similes from fire, especially fire among the forests 
(B 455, A 155, B 396, O 605, T 490); a city is twice burnt 
with fire (P 787, ® 522) and locusts flee before it over a plain 
(® 12)*, 


1 This simile, M 278—287, gives a 
vivid picture of the scenery in which 
the poet lived: 
ivpiar dpéwe xopupds xal mpworas 
dix pous 

kal mwedla Awretwyra «al avdpww mlova 
Féprya 

Kal 7’ ém’ GNds modus KéxuTac Mudow 
Te kal arp. 

* The other two points on which 
Geddes principally relies are ‘the 
prominence given to the horse and the 
presence of Mount Olympus as the 
dominant feature of the landscape,” 
(I quote from Prof. Jebb’s Introdue- 
tion 1. 5.) It will be time to consider 


the horse seriously when it is shewn 
that an Ionian poet could not be 
“horsey”; Mount Olympus may well 
bea bit of tradition. Troy isa domin- 
ant feature too, 

The fifth book does not form part of 
the Achilleid on any theory, yet one 
of the sublimest cloud and mountain 
similes is to be found in it (522); for 
atmospheric effects equally wonderful 
eompare 770 and 864, Thus I cannot 
sea any evidence whatever for the 
Thessalian origin inthis alleged feature 
of the Achilleid unless we are to extend 
the term Achilleid to include EB! 
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To come to food, we have boiled pork (® 362), whereas the 
heroes only eat it roast, milk curdled with fig-juice (E 902), 
corn often, in particular barley and wheat (A 67), peas and 
beans (N 588), olives (P 53, where an olive is carefully reared 
“in a lonely place” or “plot,” surely for food; we gather 
further that it is planted in a So@pos), duta (P 528, probably 
vegetables), fish (II 406). Cattle, goats, sheep are mentioned 
several times, but nothing is said of their being a principal 
article of food. It is from a simile only that we learn directly 
that the Greeks were then acquainted with the domestic ass, 
an animal known to the Egyptians long before the horse, 
though mules of course imply it. Oxen are used for ploughing 
(N 703), a bull is sacrificed to Posidon (T 403), and his hide is 
tanned (P 389). Again we find that the best evidence to be 
had points to an Jonian, not an Achaean, diet. 

Riding in a very advanced form meets us at O 679, chariot 
races at X 22, 162, the potter’s wheel at = 599, staining ivory 
with crimson at A 141. I do not think there are any more 
similes of importance for the present enquiry, but it is worth 
observing as a proof of their value that if we had not already 
known that the sea was “the tideless dolorous midland sea,” 
as Mr Swinburne sings, we might have inferred it from O 362, 
where a child knocks down his own sand-castle instead of 
letting the sea come up and do it for him. The simile of O 80 
is noticeable as the first, and in Homer the only, “imagery 
drawn from the operations of the human mind,” which Shelley 
oddly declares to be habitual in the Greek poets. Zeus, Ares, 
Posidon at B 478, Ares and his attendants at N 298, come 
nearest to the peculiarly Odyssean use of mythological similes 
and may be regarded as the first stage of them. 

The extension of the Aristarchean observations on the simile 
thus appears to be of great use, and confirms very remarkably 
the old view that Homer is thoroughly Ionic. That the old 
stories came from European Greece can hardly be doubted, 
that the treatment of them and their elevation into Epic is due 
to Ionians and Ionians alone seems to me equally undeniable. 
I conclude by saying then that: 
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I. Homer does consciously archaise to an extent far greater 
than Aristarchus observed : 

II. The civilisation of the Homeric poets is not Achaean 
but Ionian in every particular. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


THE SLAYING OF THE SUITORS. 


PROFESSOR JEBB’s account of the slaying of the suitors in x 
is so far the most reasonable and intelligible of any with which 
I am acquainted that I adopt it fully in most respects. (See 
The Homeric House in relation to the Remains at Tiryns in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for April 1886.) But there are 
some small details on which I venture to differ, and which 1 
should like to try to clear up. 

That Odysseus shot the suitors from the lower end of the 
hall, the ovdes upon which he leapt being the petAcvos ovdos 
over which one went into the hall from the avAy, is certain. 
The question is: How and when did he getthere? The suitors 
were at the other end, by the Aaivos ovdds, where they were 
trying to make the bow more pliant by the aid of the fire. 
Now it is assumed that Odysseus shot the arrow through the 
axe-heads from that end. If then he afterwards shot the suitors 
from the other end, he must have gone down the whole length 
of the hall first, without Homer’s saying a word about it (W. 
Watkiss Lloyd), 

Professor Jebb ingeniously attempts to get over this objec- 
tion by arguing that Homer has “indicated the movement 
without mentioning it, and that too in a highly dramatic 
manner.” I have learnt from the admirers of Wagner’s music 
to call anything inartistic “dramatic,” and with all respect to 
Professor Jebb I cannot but think that this is the case here 
also. The argument-is that the words of Odysseus indicate his 
action. He is supposed to say in effect to Telemachus: “Sir, I 
have now justified your courtesy to a humble guest ; and, having 
done so, I now leave these lords to their festivities” (6 424— 
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430). Sosaying he is supposed to saunter down the ball to the 
other end, still holding the bow and arrows, no one attempting 
to stop him. Apart from the difficulties evident on the surface, 
is this an artistic way of describing his action in epic poetry, 
and that for the greatest artist therein known among men? 
Suppose a dramatic poet treating the subject. He by the 
limitations of his art could only put down the words used by 
Odysseus, he could not describe his action, except in a stage 
direction. But Homer was not a dramatic but a narrative poet. 
His business is to describe the action, and if that action ever 
took place he did describe it. And it is just possible that the 
description has been lost. But I do not believe it and I trow 
no one else would believe it if I did. 

In spite therefore of the ingenuity of Professor Jebb’s ex- 
planation I feel compelled to reject it. Odysseus did not tra- 
verse the length of the hall amid so many foes unhindered, but 
he did shoot the suitors from the lower end, and therefore he 
was at the lower end to begin with. 

Objections arise at once. Telemachus had set Odysseus, 
Kepvea vopay, at the upper end of the hall wapa Adivov ovdor, 
Sidpov aretkéhiov rapadeis (v 257). After Odysseus has left 
the house to reveal himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius, he 
returns and éfer’ émevt’ él Sidpov iwv, évOev mep avéotn, 
and from this seat it is that he shoots through the axe-heads 
(fp 248, 420). Therefore he was at the upper end of the hall. 
Well, it all depends on the value to be attached to the words 
Képdea vaway and évOev rep avéotn. With regard to the first, 
it must be observed that no one has the faintest idea what 
the precise purpose of Telemachus in setting Odysseus by the 
Aaivos ovddos was. “Not that he might more easily obtain the 
bow,” says Jebb, “for the trial with the bow only occurs to 
Penelope's mind at the beginning of book xxi; and the scheme 
originally concerted between father and son was that, in re- 
moving the other arms from the hall, Telemachus should leave 
weapons for their own use. The ‘crafty design’ must then have 
been simply that Odyasens might be better able to see that the 
door of the women’s apartments was closed, and might be near 
his son when the moment should arrive for giving the signal.” 
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Such an explanation shews clearly that Professor Jebb, like all 
the rest of us, is at his wits’ end to know what Telemachus 
would be at. For Odysseus could not see any better at one 
end of the hall than the other, inasmuch as the doors must 
have been fastened upon the other side and were not trans- 
parent, and if the question is merely of their not standing wide 
open, he could see that without being at the Aaivos ovdds. And 
instead of being near his son when the slaying begins (I do not 
know of any previous signal’), he is at the opposite end of the 
hall*. Though it is not correct to say that Penelope never 
thought of the trial of the bow till the beginning of ¢ (for she 
had told Odysseus of it the night before, 7 572), Professor Jebb 
is plainly right in saying that xcépdea vwzewv cannot refer to 
Odysseus’ getting hold of the bow, for Telemachus knew nothing 
about it, And even if we suppose he did, still the position of 
Odysseus did noé help him, for Eumaeus has to carry the bow 
ava dwpa to give it him, of which more anon. 

I repeat then that no one has the faintest idea what xépdea 
vewov means, and I believe the reason is that it does not mean 
a quarter of what people try to get out of it. The phrase is 
found once again, and the wisest plan will be to compare the 
other passage, a 215: 


Tyréuay’, ovxére Tor hpéves Eurredot ovde vonpa’ 
mais ér’ é@y Kal paddov évi dpeci Képde’ evwpas. 


Here xépdea vwpav has no reference to craft or deep-laid 
designs; it means purely and simply to be sensible. And pre- 
sumably that is what it means in v 257. Telemachus set 
Odysseus by the stone ovdds because he was zremvupévos; it 
was merely a mark of honour to his father. This becomes 
almost a certainty when we observe why Penelope accuses Tele- 
machus of being less sensible now than when he was a child. 
It is because he has allowed rov f£eivov afereicOnpevar ovT@ 


lén’ ddptct vetoery, @ 431. This is hall; therefore his supposed position 
after shooting through the axe-heads at the other end does not help him 
and at the very moment of leaping on when it comes to giving the signal. 
the great threshold. Even on Jebb’s * Reading cexopv@uévov in p 434, 
view, it is after he has gone down the 
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(o 222). One can imagine Telemachus saying to himself: “ Ah 
my dear mother, you may see I can xépdea vapay as well as 
another ; I have put rov £efvoy in a place of honour.” So again 
it is said of Penelope that she xépdea foidev (8 88), only mean- 
ing that she is very wise. 

Now for évOev wep avéorn. O bone Homere (or hear'st thou 
rather gnaue?), dost thou nod or is it I that dream? I will 
brazen it out: évOev ep avéorn is an epic tag, which means 
really and truly nothing at all. Six times is it found in the 
Odyssey used with no force whatever, except what force the 
critics have discovered here. It has just as much and just as 
little meaning as Milton’s “ from the center thrice to the utmost 
pole” which appears on a sober consideration of the cosmography 
of Paradise Lost to be a ludicrously inadequate statement, or 
the shield of Ajax in the Jliad which would have served as 
carapace for the most monstrous of extinct tortoises. That 
shield is round—an epic phrase with no meaning; it is six feet 
long—ditto, Then why insist on évOev wep avéorn when to 
do so involves us in all the difficulties already mentioned, and 
another which has escaped notice but is worse than all? For 
though the critics look upon Eumaeus carrying the bow ava 
daua with singular equanimity, yet surely that phrase is a 
great deal harder to get over than évOev wep avéorn’. 

It is a surprising thing that ava dda or Separa is only to 
be found thrice in the Odyssey. The first passage (¢ 7) throws 
no hight upon it; ava is there used, under stress of verse, for 
xara. ‘The other two are @ 234, 378, both of the swineherd 
carrying the bow to Odysseus. Now avd déua can only mean 
up the hall, and that might signify from the petAwos ovdas to 
the Adives or vice versa, but by no possibility could it mean 
across the hall. Yet if the universally accepted theory be right, 


1 There is a seventh instance, 
Odysseus follows Calypso to her cave 
and sits 

emt Opdwou &vGer avéary 

"Epyetas (e 195), 

I have thought for years that this 
‘Epuetas looks exceedingly like the 
addition of a zealous commentator 


who remembered that Hermes had 
sat down é€v @povw (e 86) and that 
there was nothing definite for few 
avéory to refer to if applying to Odys- 
seus. But if this surmise be correct, 
it is impossible to guess how the 
passage originally ran. 
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Telemachus and the bow and Odysseus himself were all by the 
Aadivos ovdos together. Consequently the swineherd could only 
have to carry the bow across the hall, or rather across a small 
part of it, since the bow is evidently already in the middle’. 
Which is the easier, to suppose that év@ev wep avéotn is an 
epic tag with no definite meaning (as we know it was from 
other passages), or that ava daa could mean from the middle 
of the room to the wall on one side, supposing Odysseus to be 
so far off as the wall ? 

And the further off you make Odysseus to be, the more un- 
intelligible do the later proceedings appear. The axes are 
down the middle*; the further away Odysseus is to one side, 
the less can he shoot through the axe-heads while still sitting 
on his stool. Even he could not shoot round the corner. 

If then ava dda means across the house, the poet not only 
was ignorant of the finer shades of the Greek language, but he 
had no clear picture of the scene before his mind, for it involves 
putting Odysseus in a completely impossible position. As Odys- 
seus shoots, sitting, straight down the central line of the house, 
it follows that he was on the central line himself*. As the bow 
had previously been near the fire at the upper end and he was 
not near the bow (for it has to be carried dvd Sepa to him), it 
follows again that when he shot he was at the lower end. 
Hence we acquire additional support for the statement that he 
shot the suitors from the lower end, which is admitted, and 
that he was at that end from the first, which is what I now 
seek to prove. If the poet had a clear view of what was going 
on, how can this conclusion be evaded? if he had not, let us 
hold our peace on the subject for evermore. 


1 Last mentioned at @ 225, where 
Eurymachus is warming it by the 
fire. He presumably leans it against 
the door leading to the women’s apart- 
ments (¢ 137, 165) after he has done 
with it, and it would be from this door 
that Eumaeus would take it to carry 
it to Odysseus. 

* This is apparently always assumed, 
and no doubt rightly, but Homer does 
not say so. It is certain that one end 


of the line was near the fire-place and 
the upper end of the hall. Even if 
we make the unnatural assumption 
that the line ran sideways, instead of 
parallel to the walls, we shall be no 
better able to explain the situation. 

3 Euclid, Elements. I have reason 
to suspect that this treatise is almost 
as littl known among us Homero- 
logists as Aristotle’s Organon, 
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Still there is another difficulty. Mr Lang points out that 
¢@ 378—380 shew that Eumaeus after he has given the bow to 
Odysseus is near the door of the women’s apartments. For as 
soon as Eumaeus has given Odysseus the bow, he calls forth 
Eurycleia to give her charge to bar the door. Such is certainly 
the natural inference to draw, but not a necessary inference. 
Eumaeus has been told by Odysseus to give him the bow, and 
then to give the directions to Eurycleia; the poet now states 
very briefly how Eumaeus fulfilled the latter command. It is 
surely not necessary for him to describe exactly how Eumaeus 
did it; his movements are not of any great consequence; plainly 
this is a very different question indeed from that raised by the 
supposed movement of Odysseus with the bow to the other end 
of the hall. It appears incomprehensible that the poet should 
not have distinctly narrated the latter; the former in my judg- 
ment might very easily be omitted. Nobody cares where 
Eumaeus found Eurycleia, but it is a matter of vital im- 
portance at which end Odysseus was. Nevertheless I do not 
wish to minimise unduly the difficulty, which appears to me 
the most serious I have to contend with. 

That the whole problem is very difficult must be admitted. 
In all the other details I am glad to find myself substantially in 
accord with Professor Jebb. 

To sum up, if Odysseus was as is generally supposed at the 
upper end to begin with, we have to assume that the most 
important detail of his passing right down the hall is omitted 
and can only be read into the text by what I venture to think 
a most un-epic and violent hypothesis, that he could shoot 
round the corner, and that ava deua has a meaning which 
nobody ever heard of. If, on the contrary, he was at the lower 
end all through, we have to assume that the very unimportant 
movement of Eumaeus to find Eurycleia is omitted, that xépdea 
vowav means what it means in the only other place where it 
occurs, and that év@ev wep avécrn is an epic tag which means 
no more than may be expected, especially as a whole book has 
intervened since the mention of Odysseus’ seat by the Adivos 
ovoos. Between the two hypotheses the choice seems to me 
easy; anyhow, as Plato says, aitia rod édAopévou' “Ounpos 
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avairios. For I am loth to believe that he did not realize the 
scene clearly to himself,—although it is conceivable that he 
was working upon lays and legends which he did not exactly 
understand, and that here, as in some other places, he was 
content to make things only sufficiently definite to sound right 
to an audience more careful of poetical effects than of scientific 
correctness. 

Professor Housman, who has been kind enough to read over 
the above and make some suggestions on it, remarks that most 
of the difficulty would be removed by “writing pefdcvoy for 
Aaivoy, violentia intolerabili, at v 258.” Certainly we could 
then give xépdea vwuav any force we pleased. If Telemachus 
purposely set Odysseus so that he might be in a straight line 
with the axes, it was a stratagem with some point init. ButI 
am loth to invoke so strong a change if it can be helped, and it 
still leaves the difficulty of ¢ 380 untouched. Obviously évros 
évoTtaGéos peydpou (v 258) need not mean anything more than 
“inside the hall” as contrasted with “ upon the ovdds” where a 
beggar naturally sate (e. g.¢ 110), and the emphasis that has 
been laid upon it, as if it by itself implied “at the upper end,” is 
not to be justified for a moment, If we suppose that a rhapsode 
may have been misled by it in antiquity, we can account 
for the change from peiAwvov to Adivoy and so soften the “ vio- 
lentia intolerabilis” a good deal. In any case compare the very 
similar corruption é«ro@ev for évrobev at « 239, 338, 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


P.S. The above had been some time in type before I read 
Reichel’s really epoch-making work iiber Homerische Waffen (Wien 
1894, Alfred Holder). I hasten to retract all that I have said here 
on the shield of Ajax, and substitute for it as illustrations of epic 
tags the phrase éyyis édvrwv (c 166; compare 117) and the astonish- 
ing éretxooroy féros of Helen’s lament over Hector (2 765). Other 
instances of the same sort of thing could easily be collected. , 


ON A VIRGILIAN IDIOM. 


THERE is a well-known idiom not uncommon in Virgil and 
found also in Propertius by which a verb or noun is repeated 
after an et or que instead of a second et or que; see Conington 
on Lclogue Iv. 6: 


Iam redit et Virgo; redeunt Saturnia regna. 


Whence did Virgil derive this pretty figure of which he is 
so fond? From all we know of him it is likely that it was from 
the Greeks. The fact that it is so much commoner in him 
than in any other Latin writer points to the probability that 
it is not a genuine Latin idiom; just as the hendiadys which 
he carries to such extraordinary lengths was developed from 
very occasional similar uses in Greek poetry, as Aeschylus’s 
ala Kat otadaypuor, and assumes nothing like such proportions 
in any other Latin poet, so this idiom also looks as if it were 
taken from some very rare Greek pattern, Very rare, one may 
well say, for no such pattern has ever been observed in extant 
Greek literature. Yet one such does exist, and perhaps more 
than one. The mss of Sophocles Antigone 673 present us 
practically with the following : 


airn twores T OAAVoW, HS avagTarous 

olxous tiOnaww, ide crv pwayn Sopos 

TpoTwas KaTappyyvuct. 
This passage has much perplext the editors, who, if they do not 
eall it an anacoluthon, either read qwoXeus t—7d' after Nauck 
or omit the 7’. The former expedient is not convincing in the 
light of the second 75e and as te—76é is only epic, and the 
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In the “order of merit” with which the Philebus concludes, 
pérpov pétpioy kaipiov having been placed first, and ovumetpov 
KaXov TéXeov ixavoy second, our text proceeds as follows: 

=. To roivuy tpitov, ws 7 €ur) pavtelia, vodv xal dpdovnow 
TiMeis odK dv péya TL THS GNynGeias mapeEEA ous. 

II. “Icws. 

x. *Ap’ ody ov rétapta, & THs uyts adtis EOewer, ériern- 
pas Te kal réyvas Kat dofas opOas rAeyOeicas, raid elvat ta 
mpos toils tpict Térapta, elmrep ToD ayalod éotl paddov Tijs 
ndovis Evryyevi, ; 

Il. Tay’ av, 

That there is something amiss with’Ap’ ody od rérapra 
«TH, is clear: and accordingly Badham brackets the words ov 
térapta. “If rérapra is in its right place here,” he says, “it is 
of no use lower down; but it seems better placed there than 
here.” The correction is not however convincing: for, though 
we may find in the preceding sentence words with which to 
complete the sentence in question, there is nothing in the latter 
to mark its intimate connection with the former. 

Now it is notorious that the letters of the alphabet re- 
presented numbers both cardinal and ordinal: and in this place, 
knowing that the word rérapra must necessarily occur, a scribe 
might well read any 6 as rérapta. I suspect then that Ap’ 
ovv ov rérapra represents "Ap’ ody ov’. In this way we get 
an intelligible and appropriate sentence. It is indeed elliptical: 
but the words which are necessary to complete it—day péya te 
Ths adnbelas trapeEéNGors TLPeis—are ready to hand in Socrates’ 
preceding sentence, and the ové’ serves to make them available. 


HENRY JACKSON, 


PLATO TIMAEUS 518. 


dp’ got Tt wip avro éf’ éavTov Kal wavta Tepl Oy ael 
A€youev ovtTws alta xa’ aita byTa Exacta, ij TavTa dep Kal 
Prérropev Boa te dddrAa bid Tod capatos aicbavopeba pova 
éoTl ToravTny éyovta adnOeay, dddra bE ovK Eats Tapa TavT 
ovdaun ovdauas, GAA paTny éExaoToTe elvat Ti hapev Eidos 
€xaoTov vonTov, TO 8 ovdev ap Hv TAY NOYoS ; 

This question, together with the affirmative answer which is 
returned to it a few lines further on, is generally considered to 
establish beyond doubt the proposition that, whatever other 
ideas Plato may or may not have admitted to the rank of 
absolute essences, he manifestly did admit ideas of fire and of 
the other three elements. And to controvert this proposition, 
in despite not only of all the weight of tradition and authority, 
but apparently of Plato’s explicit statement in the passage 
before us, may well seem an idle endeavour. Yet so strongly 
am I persuaded that the ontology of the Timaeus allows no 
room for ideas of the four elements (if in saying Idea of Fire we 
are to use the word idea in the same sense as when we speak of 
the Idea of Man), that I make bold to present a few considera- 
tions on this side of the question. 

First let us turn to the statement in 39 E, where Plato tells 
us how the Artificer set about to complete the assimilation of 
the dparév Edov or kocpos to the vontov Eoov. He says jrrep 
ouv voids evovcas idéas T@ 0 Eats Cwov, olai Te Everts Kai boat, 
kaQopa, Totav’tas xal toca’tas dtevonOn Seiv Kai tode oyxeiv. 
Now if these words are not intended to indicate a completely 
exhaustive classification of the idéau évodca: T@ 0 Eats Edor, it 
is really difficult to conceive what language Plato could have 
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used to convey such an intention. Then what are these ideas? 
The answer is eiol 8 rérrapes pia pév ovpaviwy Deady yévos, 
ddA S€ wrnvov xal aepotropoy, tpirn dé évudpov eldos, wetov bé 
kal yepoaioy tétaprov. That is to say we get exactly what we 
have a right to expect: the idéac subordinate to the vonrov 
f@ov are vonra fda and nothing else; corresponding to which we 
have in material nature four genera of animate corporeal beings, 
under which are ranked all the genera and species of animals 
existing in the visible universe. And, though immediately 
afterwards fire is mentioned as the chief constituent in the 
bodies of one of these genera, there is no hint at any Idea of 
Fire existing in the avrd 6 éots EGov. Whereupon two re- 
flections inevitably suggest themselves: first, if there are ideas 
of fire and the rest contained in the supreme idea, it is surely a 
most amazing omission that we find no word of them in a 
passage so important and so explicit as that we are now con- 
sidering: secondly, if the supreme genus is ov, as we know it 
is, how can the subordinate genera and species help being {da 
likewise ? 

And there are other points worth considering. Leaving 
out of the question for the present such ideas as di«aiov, xador, 
and the like, we observe that in all cases, save those of the 
four elements, the material particulars representing the ideas 
are in every class complete organic units; each is, as Aristotle 
might: say, 6Aov and rode tx. But in the case of fire, &c. the 
idea is represented by a mere aggregate of particles without 
any intrinsic unity or organisation. Cut a fly in two, and 
neither half is an e/«@y of the ideal fly. But pour a quart of 
water into two pint mugs or into a hundred thimbles, and each 
portion is as good an eix@y of the idea as the Atlantic ocean. 
This may be met with the reply that the idea of fire is 
materially represented not by fire in the aggregate, but by the 
individual pyramids of which fire is constituted. But this 
seems also unsatisfactory. For first the properties pertaining 
to fire are displayed not by any separate pyramid, but by an 
aggregation of them; secondly the idea seems thus to be 
relegated to the rank of the wa@nuarti«a. 

Moreover if we have not only the idea of Horse, but ideas of 
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the four elements of which a horse’s body is composed, one 
would like to know something about the relation of the Idea of 
Horse to these four ideas. And if, because the four elements 
are fixed forms whereby the said body is produced, we are to 
have ideas of these, it is hard to see on what ground we are to 
deny ideas of flesh and blood and the other oyovoueph, nay of 
legs and neck and heart and what not: for these are equally 
fixed and essential constituents in the horse's structure. Indeed 
with a little ingenuity we might show that the horse represents 
something very like an infinite number of ideas, Aristotle's 
complaint that the ideas duplicated the sum of things would 
fall very far short of the reality. 

I cannot help feeling that these considerations constitute a 
reasonable case against ideas of the four elements. For those 
who do not share this feeling the difficulty which I now have 
to meet of course does not exist. But any one who should so 
far agree with me must necessarily ask, even assuming that 
these points are valid, what then are we to make of ip éq’ 
éavtov? If Plato really tells us in 398 that all the ideas are 
vonta §da, what does he mean by telling us in 518 that there 
exists Fire-in-itself? And even if he did not tell us so, ought 
there not to be a fixed reality underlying all such fluctuating 
appearances as are presented to us by our senses ? 

Now out of this, as out of all other difficulties in Plato, a 
royal road lies ready made in the inconstantia Platonis. But 
this is a road which may be travelled A/ay amwdds: and a 
narrower and thornier path is generally preferable where one is 
to be found. Is it possible devyew tiv AewHdpor without doing 
violence to Plato’s words ? 

In some very tentative remarks I formerly made on this 
subject I tried to circumvent the passage at 518 by the 
suggestion that wip éf éavrod was put for ideal existence 
generally, and not intended to affirm ideal fire in particular: 
fire being taken merely because that and the other elements 
were the immediate subject of discourse. But such an ex- 
pedient was not of a sort to be satisfactory even to its author: 
and retracting all that I then said about this passage, I fully 
and freely accept every word of it as expressing Plato’s deliberate 
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meaning. Only I would say that we ought not to translate 
Tip ép éavTov as ‘Idea of Fire ’—or if we do, not without due 
warning that we are using the word Idea in a different sense 
from that in which we speak of the Idea of Horse. 

In the course of the same tentative remarks before-mentioned, 
I asked the question “ Is not the evolution of Mind in the Feats 
of human minds the same process as the determination 
idea of Man?” And from an affirmative ssenr ted drew 
the inference that “since Mind can only pluralise itself in the 
form of living beings, it can only determine itself into ideas of 
faa.” I hope by developing this suggestion a little to attempt 
some sort of solution of the problem before us. 

Absolute vots evolves itself into 

A. the cosmic soul, 
B, (a) astral souls, 
(8) souls of man, the inferior animals, and plants. 

Each of these evolved souls, seeing that it is differentiated 
from the absolute voids, must have a body. Therefore along 
with the evolution of the particular soul goes the evolution of 
a material body appropriate to that kind of soul. 

Now the absolute voids, being infinite, cannot find its ex- 
ternalised expression in any one rank of finite souls—not even 
in the astral souls, nor in the souls of mankind: but it must 
have an infinite range of expression through unlimited ranks of 
soul: i.e. so much of the absolute soul as cannot be adequately 
externalised in the astral souls and in mankind 1s externalised in 
the souls of elephants, eagles, trees, ferns &c. Each of these sets 
of souls then is the externalisation of so much of the essence 
of absolute soul as can be so externalised. And the bodies 
severally appropriate to those sets of souls are the material and 
sensible representation of that same part or aspect of the 
absolute essence, The idea then, or fixed reality, behind these 
sensible representations is so much (if we may so speak) of the 
absolute soul as can be externalised in that series of souls and 
sensibly represented in that series of bodies: in other words, 
the absolute soul considered as capable of being so externalised 
and so represented, 
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Thus each material foov is a definite representation of a 
definite determination of the absolute vods: ie. of a definite 
idea. But how can any of the four elements occupy such a 
place? If there are ideas of the four elements at all, these 
ideas are not such determinations of the absolute vods as those 
before-mentioned. That there is an intelligible fixity under- 
lying these elements is not to be denied. But I think the true 
explanation of the elements is this. 

Every finite soul must have a body; and this body must be 
made of something and formed in some way. And since the 
body is a definite representation of a definite reality, it must be 
formed of some determinate material and in some determinate 
way. This determinate mode of formation is just those four 
elements applied in a manner varying with each order of souls. 
They do not in themselves represent an idea but are the means 
whereby the bodies are composed which do represent ideas. 
They have fixed realities behind them, because they constitute 
the unalterable method or law of formation for physical bodies: 
they are the way in which vois materialises itself. The sum 
total of all four constitutes the body of the cosmic soul: portions 
of each in varying ratios constitute the bodies of inferior souls, 
Given an idea, it must materialise itself by the help of these, 
but we do not want, and cannot have, an idea of the mode of 
materialisation. 

Thus I conceive that the question which Plato puts in 51 8B 
is this. Is fire the mere fleeting ever-varying phantasm which 
our senses perceive and nothing more? or is it a definitely deter- 
mined mode or law (or whatever phrase be thought more 
appropriate) in which intelligible essences are made appre- 
hensible by our senses? And I believe that in affirming the 
existence of wip és éavtod, Plato is simply affirming the latter 
of these two alternatives. 


R. D. ARCHER-HIND. 
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orem excogitare mihi non contigerit.’ Both of these editors 
suppose a somewhat irregular prytany-system, of which they 
attempt no explanation. Thus they make the year 426/5 B.c, 
contain 355 days, and these days are distributed among the 10 
prytanies so that the first 7 contain 35 days each, the 8th and 
9th 37, the 10th 36. 

K. Kubicki (Das Schaltjahr, Ratibor 1888), beginning from 
a different part of the inscription proved, as G. F. Unger, his 
reviewer in the Berliner phil. Wochenschr., Dec. 15, 1888, says, 
‘unwidersprechlich, that the four years as they appear in the 
latter part of the inscription contained 1464 days. But, when 
he came to apply this knowledge to the rest of the inscription, 
he was driven to strange hypotheses, which Unger very properly 
refused to credit. 

I propose now to demonstrate mathematically that the 
unscruption, as itis read at present, cannot be correct. To state 
the facts (as they are now read) first. Six payments were 
made in the first? year :— 


Prytany-date Days of Sum Interest 
interest 
A. IL. 4. 20 t. [spaces for 7* letters] 
AMF 
B. II. 1397 50 t. 2t. 1970d. 
CO, IV. 5. 4 [12? letters] [1* letter] T [2 letters] 
HHAMFFFFI| 
D. VIII. 5. AAAA [1 letter] [12 or‘ 4 letters*] 
TTT XXX 
E. VIII. 1197 100 t. ot. 5940d. 
wk, te Al? [67 letters]  [4* letters] HMA AFHI* 
Total in the first year :— 
[1 letter] }4 [2 letters] [3° letters] 


ATRIFH [4 letters] = =PAAAACHHFI 


1 It is the first year that presents * The number depends on whether 
difficulty; the others contain fewer we restore réixos rotrw[y] or réxos 
payments, and are only defectively  rotro[is éyévero). 


preserved. ® Two of these spaces may be blanks 
* Of these spaces one may bea blank for stops. 
for a stop. ® Here may follow as much as |||, 


* This may be a blank for a stop. 
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The rate of interest appears from B and E here, and from 
the first payment in the next year, As that is the only pay- 
ment the record of which is preserved entire, it may be well to 
give it here :— 

2nd year IV. 3. 985 30 t. 5910 d. 


Now we know two things at any rate about the Attic 
Calendar and Prytany-System. No year was less than 354 
days, none greater than 385 days; and no prytany, probably, 
was less than 35 days long. We are not yet in a position to 
name the major limits of a prytany’: but we can at least say 
this—that as some day in the 2nd prytany was 1397 days from 
the day to which interest is calculated, and as the previous 
payment was on the 4th day of that prytany, the B payment 
may have been any day from the 5th to the end of the prytany. 
Assume as the extreme limit of a prytany that in an inter- 
calary year, a prytany might run to 31 days more than the 
ordinary limit, i.e. that the intercalated or repeated month was 
balanced by an intercalated or repeated prytany, then the 
extreme limit of a prytany will be 35+31=66 days. The 
payment B then is between the 5th and the 66th day of the 
2nd prytany, If this is the 1397th day from the date to which 
interest is calculated, A on the 4th of the 2nd prytany must 
range from 1898—1459 days from that limit. 

Now the amount of A is 20 talents: the interest then is 
wx 20 x 6000 
30,000 
then four times the number of days. The last two figures then 
must be divisible by 4, and must therefore be 16, 36, 76, or 96 
(56 is excluded by the inscription AM}). Again, the range of 
interest is 1398 x 4 to 1459 x 4, 1.e. 5592 to 5836, The possible 
amounts of interest then are 5596, (5616), [5636], [5676], 5696, 
(5716), 5786, 5776, (5796), [5816], 5836, Those in round 
brackets are shewn to be impossible by the inscription; those 

in square brackets are perhaps improbable. (See p. 55%) 

' Kubicki gives prytanies of 41,26, «al rpiaxoory must be there read in line 
48,47 days. I would here call atten- 6, we must read rpiry nai dexdry (for 
tion to C. J. d.m.186and188; Vischer  elxoorg) in 186 line 19, unless we make 
rightly gives Xkipomopidvos for Oapyn- the 9th prytany 45 days. Cf. Dittenb. 
Avwos in 188, but as wéwarry (or é8dduy) 111. 


drachmas, where z is the number of days. It is 
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Again, by adding the interest of A, B, C, E, F together, we 
get for the last two figures 17, 37, 77 or 97 drachmas according 
to what value we assign A, and from 3—6 obols according to 
what is to be understood to follow at the end of F. (See 
p. 55°.) Subtracting this total from the total of the six pay- 
ments we get for the last figures of D 81, 61, 21 or 01 drachmas, 
4—1 obols. 

Now the 8rd of the 4th prytany of the next year is 985 
days from the date down to which the interest is calculated. 
It is certain too that no prytany was less than 35 days long. 
Hence, counting backwards, the 5th day of the 8th of the Ist 
year is not less than 1193 days from that date. Again, the 
limit of B is the last day of the 2nd prytany: it follows that 
the Ist day of the 3rd prytany at greatest is 1396 days from 
the limit, and therefore, counting forward, the 5th day of the 
8th prytany is not more than 1217 days from the limit. 

Now the sum paid on that day can be restored in but two 
ways; 44 talents or 48 talents 3000 drachmas. The interest 
on these amounts for the various possible days is as follows :— 


Capital 






48t. 3000 d. 





Days 44+. 3000a, | *8* 3000d. 
drachmas drachmas . _ drachmas drachmas 
1317 10831°3 11804°9 1204 | 10715°6 11678°8 
1216 10822°4 11795°2 1203 10706°7 11669°1 
1215 10813°5 11785°5 1202 LO0697°8 11659°4 
1214 10804°6 117758 1201 (10688"9 11649°7 
1213 107957 11766°1 1200 106800 11640-0 
1212 10786°8 117564 1199 10671-1 11630°3 
1211 10777°9 117467 1198 10662:2 11620°6 
1210 10769°0 11737°0 1197 10653°3 11610°9 
1209 10760°1 11727°3 1196 10644-4 11601°2 
1208 10751°2 11717°6 1195 10635°5 11591°5 
1207 10742°3 11707°9 1194 10626°6 11581°8 
1206 10733-4 11698°2 1195 10617°7 115721 
1205 10724°5 11688'5 








The only amounts here that are possible as fulfilling our 
requirement that they end in 81, 61, 21 or 01 drachmas, 1—4 
obols, are those in heavier type. A word of explanation as to 
the inclusion of some of these in our list is needed, 
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Our inscription gives us (ll, 75—95) a number of payments 
with their interest, which must have been made, as appears from 
calculation, 17 days from the end. Three of these are preserved 
entire; and they give us instructive results, if we enquire what 
the Logistai did with fractional sums. Thus 
1t. 1748 d. in 17 days gives 4d. 2343 0b, The insoription 4d. 240.; though 

} 0. is nearer the truth, it gives the 
521d.in17days gives | 1:770b. ‘The inseription 1f0.; it gives the 
nearer, not the higher figure. 
80d. in 17 days gives | -270b. The inscription 40. ; the higher, not 
the nearer figure. 


And this is done, although the interest is due to different 
temple-treasuries. We must suppose then either that the 
Logistai calculated roughly, perhaps by a Ready Reckoner, or 
that the approximations are now higher, now lower so as to 
balance each other, 

In any case, for our purpose it will at present be sufficient 
to regard as possible, sums of interest either slightly above or 
below the truth. We have next to enquire how these amounts 
satisfy the other conditions of the problem. The result is that 
we find that 10662-2 is only possible if we suppose |||C or ||| 
to follow the total, which Kirchhoff declares that there is no 
indication of in the stone; 11601°2 and 11581°'8 require us to 
suppose that D and E were written in the wrong order by 
mistake ; 108224 is open to the same objection as 10662°2 and 
in an even greater measure, and besides it would require some 
such restoration as éoeAnA[vOvias Ti nutoetay T]Hs mpuTaveias 
for payment EH, which seems highly improbable and would need 
a parallel. If we examine too which of these numbers are 
palaeographically possible we find that 1 t. 4662 d. 14 ob. is too 
great (but we may probably omit the half obol, as we saw 
above): so are 1t. 4522d. 2tob.’ and 1t. 5581 d. 5o0b. (but 
4, obols would be correct); and 1 t. 5601 d. 14 ob. is too large for 
Tovrous éyévero, too small for rovrwy. It is unnecessary for our 
purposes to select the least objectionable hypothesis from such 
unsatisfactory alternatives; it may however be noticed before 


1 Unless we read M=10,000d. 
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passing on that 1t, 5581d. 50b. would give an impossible 
restoration édvo for E. 

To turn to payment F. This was made on the 7th day of 
the 10th prytany. By the process that we before used, we get 
as the range of date for it 1121—1145. The sum paid ranges 
between 15 and 20 talents: the interest, therefore, can not be 
less than 3363 drachmas, nor more than 4580. Hence it must 
be either 3672 d. 1—4 ob., 4172 d. 1—4 ob., or 4572 d. 1—4 ob. 
Again, tabulating our results, we have 


Days | Interest 8672d.1—4ob.| 4172d. 1—4ob. 4572 d. 1—4 ob. 
1145 | 16t. 212, 216, 221d. 18%. 1312 d. 19 t. 5793 d. 
1144 | 16. 302, 306, 311d. 18 t. 1409 d. 19 t. 5897 d. 
1143 | 16+. 380d. 18t. 1505, 1510d. 
1142 | 16t. 464d. | 18t. 1602 d. 
1141 | 16%. 553, 557, 562 d. | 18 t. 1699 d. The inscription only 
1140 | 16t. 652d. 18t. 1794 d. allows 8 or 7 places for 
, 1139 | 16 +t. 720d. 18 t. 1892 d. the amount paid. Hence 
1138 | 16t. 805, 810d. 18t. 1989 d. many sume, which mani- 
1187 | 16t. 901d. 18 +t. 2086 d. festly could not be re- 
1136 | 16t. 974d. 18 t. 2182 d. stored for this reason, 
1135 | 16t. 1062, 1066, 1075d. | 18%. 2278d. have been only approxi- 
1134 | 16t. 1152, 1156, 1161d. | 18¢. 2374d. mately put down here. 
1133 | 16+¢. 1236d. 18t. 2470 d, The possible amounts 
1132 | +16t. 1310d. 18 t. 2568 d. | are in heavier type. 
1181 | +16¢t. 14004, 18 t. 2665 d. | It should be noticed 
1130 | +16+t. 1400d., | 18. 2763 d. that as no prytany was 
1129 | +16t. 1570d. 18t. 2861 d. less than 35 days long, 
1128 | +16t. 1660d. 18 t. 2959 d. 1194 days for payment 
1127 | +16t,. 1750d. | 18t. 3058 d. D excludes all dates of 
1126 | +16t. 1800 d. | —18t. 5000d. | more than 1122 days; 
1125 | +16. 1800d. +18 t. 3000 d. | 1196 more than 1124; 
1124 | 16¢t. 2025 d. —18t. 5000d. | 1198 more than 1126; 
1123 | 16 t. 2106 d. +18 t. 3000 d. 1216 more than 1144, 
1123 | 16 ¢. 2201 d. +18. 3000 d. 


1121 | +16¢t. 22504. | —18t. 50004. 


It thus appears that 4172 d, 1—4 ob. is only possible if 1143 
days is the length of time from the 7th day of the 10th prytany 
to the end, i.e. if payment D is 1216 days from the end: and 
that for the other 3 solutions of D, it is necessary to m&ke 
F 1124, 1123, or perhaps 1122 days. 

If we now add the capital sums of A, b, D, E, F we get 
230 t. 5000—5200 d., 232 t. 4500 d. or 254 t, 5000—5200d. As 
C begins with 4, it cannot be more than 49 talents: so that 
our total must be restored as 261 or 271 talents (241 cannot be 
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inserted in the space left) C then must be (i) 31 or 41 
talents, 400—1000 d.; (ii) 29 or 39 t., 1100—1500d.; (iii) 27 
or 37 t,,400—1000d, Again, if we add the interest of B, D, KE, F 
we have a total of from 8t. 4243d. to8t, 5703d. C is more 
than 1 talent 219 drachmas, so that if we add it and A to 
B, D, E, F we get a total of from 10 t. 4059d. to 10 t, 5519 d. 
and upwards. This means, if we refer to the inscription, that 
the total may be 10 t. 5099d., 106. 5199 d., 10 t. 5599d., 11 t. 
99d., 11%. 199d, 11 t, 599d,, 11 t. 1099d., 11 t. 5099 d. and so 
on. 

Again, the date of C as compared with B cannot be earlier 
than 1357, as compared with D it cannot be later than 1334 
days from the ultimate limit. Hence the interest of C is not 
greater than 1 t. 5172 d. nor less than 1 t. 1221d, This means 
that the permissible values are 1 t. 1319 d., 1719 d., 2219 d., only. 

We thus get as the only values for the total of interest 
10 t. 5199 d., 10t. 5599d., 11t, 99d, 11t. 199d, 11+. 599d., 
11 t. 1099 d. We also get as the only possible values for the 
capital sum of C (i) 29 t. 1100—1500 d., (ii) 27 t. 400—1000 d. 
This again simplifies matters, as with (i) the date of C can 
range only from 1357 to 1356. 

Tabulating our results again we get :— 





Days | Interest 1t. 1819 d. 2 ob. 1t, 1719d, 2ob. 1t. 2219 d. 2 ob, 


1357 | + 26t. 5818d. +38 t.-—29 t. +30 t. 
1356 | 26+. 5932 d. + 28 t. — 29 t. 


1855 | 27t. 62d. 

1354 | 27t. 172d. 

1354 | 27. 292d. The only amounts ly- 
1852 | ( 27 t. 412 d. ing between the specified | 
1351 || 27¢. 632d. (529) limits are bracketed. 


—= As a sum of 20t, re- 
1850 4 37 +. Goad. (654) quires, as was shewn 


1349 || 27t. 774d. (772) above, a date of 1357 or 
1848 | | 27t. 897d. 1356 days, it is needless 
1347 | 27t. 1020d. (19) to continue the tables 
1346 | 27%, 11434. (2) beyond what is here 
1345 | 27+. 1266 @ or 7) given. 

1944 | 27t. 1889d. The amounts under- 
1343 | 27t. 1500d lined are possible resto- 


1342 | 27¢. 1621. (18 or 23) | rations. 
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If we proceed now to sum up, we must notice that the 
supposition of 27 t. for C requires us to eliminate the hypothesis 
of 44 t. for D; and this leaves us only 1126—1 as the range for 
F, ze. as we have seen 1124, 1123, or 1122 (7), As will be 
shewn lower down the most probable amount, as also the most 
legitimate palacographically, for the interest of A is 5696. We 
will work with this assumption, correcting it subsequently. We 
have then 


Capital sum. Interest. 
A. 20 t. 5696 d. 
B. 50t. 2, 19704. 
C. 27 t. (412—772 4.) 1t. 1319. 2ob. 
D. 48 t. 3000 d. 1t. 5601 d. 1} ob. 
E. 100. 8 t. 59404. 
F. 16 t. 2000—2200 d. 3672 d. 1—4ob. 
Totals 261 t. 5412—5972d. 11 t. 199 d. Lob. (to 198d. 43 ob.) 


In this way the interest is correct, the capital within the 
right limits. As to the interest, we must notice that, if D be 
1 t. 5581 d. 5 ob., A must be 5716 d.—which is impossible. We 
have to choose then between making A 5676 d.—one space too 
short—and D 1t. 5620d. 4o0b.—one space too short—and 


reading F as 3673d. lob, which has not been discovered by 


any one who has examined the stone so far; and on the other 
hand making A 5696 d.—a perfect restoration—D 1 t. 5601 d. 
1 ob.—+two letters too many; F will then be 3672 d. 4o0b. It is 
hard to choose between these alternatives, but until it is shewn 
how we may read téocapes where there is only room on the 
stone (Il. 11—12) for four letters, we should perhaps adopt 
1 t. 5620d. 4 ob, for D. 

Nothing now remains but to select the most legitimate 
values for the capital sums of Cand F. These have to fulfil 
the three requirements of (i) satisfying the room left for C, 
(ii) satisfying F, (ii) adding up so as to fill the remaining 
spaces left for the total. Experiment shews that if we could 
believe D to have been 1 t, 5601 d. 1 cb., we could make F 16 t. 
2106d. for 1128 days, C 27%. 654d. for 1350 days, or 27 t. 
529d. for 1351 days, or again F 16 t. 2201 d. for 1122 days, and 
C 27 +t. 412d. for 1352, 27 t. 529d. for 1351, or 27 t. 654d. for 
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1350 days. But if D be 1t, 5620d, 40b,, there is no possible 
solution of C and F, 

The result, then, is that, wnless we can swppose some error in 
the stone, the figures are arithmetically inconsistent. Practically 
Béckh came to this conclusion, in conjecturing the mason to 
have written to[xos to]irwy éyévero by mistake, We have to 
consider whether we can arrive at figures involving less violent 
alterations than Béckh’s, 

In the first place Kubicki has shewn, as Unger admits, 
beyond dispute, that those loans which had been made in the 
seven years before our inscription, and the custody of which was 
transferred to our Board of Treasurers, are charged with interest 
in the inscription for 1464 days. Now this must manifestly be, 
as Kubicki saw, the length of time our Treasurers held office. 
Kubicki indeed went farther, and supposed that 1464 days was 
the length of the 4 Attic years 426/5—423/2: but this led him 
into such incredible inferences that Unger pronounces the 
mpwrov revoos of Kubicki to be that he did not remember that 
the inscription avowedly reckons é« Ilava@nvaiwy és Ilava- 
Oyvaca. Unger seems to wish 1464 to be the time during which 
the old loans are to be supposed to have paid interest ; but the 
loans made in our Quadrennium are to pay for 1448 days. He 
seems to make the new loans pay to the end of 423/2, the old 
to the Panathenaia in 422/1. But he overlooks that if the 
reckoning is és Hava@ynvaca, it is also é« Tavadnvaiwr: and 
this is four years, as long (and no longer) as from Hecatombaion 
Ist to Hecatombaion Ist. How then can we account for these 
1464 days? Notice first that the date to which interest is 
reckoned is the end of the last prytany of the year 423/2 or the 
beginning of the first prytany of the year 422/3: for several 
payments, made almost certainly on the 20th of the 10th 
prytany of the 4th year, are 17 days from the end. We con- 
clude then the Treasurers held office for 4 years—and perhaps éx 
Tlava@nvaiwv és Tlava@jvara means no more than this—and 
made their accounts from the end of the last prytany of 427/6 
to the end of the last prytany of 423/2. 

Now if we try 426/5 as a common year, we get the first 
payment on Il, 4 as 1426 or 1425 days, or if Aristotle 'A@. zox. 
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43 § 2 is true of the 5th century B.C. 1424 or 1425 days, from 
the end of 4238/2. The number 1424 is alone possible. But 
the first payment in 425/4 on Iv. 3 is 985 days from the end. 
Hence there should be 369, 368, 372, 371, 360, 359 days in 
426/5—we do not yet know whether 425/4 is a leap year or 
not, nor whether Aristotle applies to the 5th century. In any 
case we know at present of no year containing this number of 
days. Again, let 426/5 be a leap year, reckoned as they are 
usually reckoned with prytanies of 39 and 38 days: then the 
first payment on 1. 4 should be 1423, 1422 or 1421 days from 
the end: this is impossible. 

In the second part of this paper I have brought forward 
some reasons for believing that in the 5th century ina leap year 
of 384 days, the first five prytanies perhaps would be the normal 
length, 35 or 36 days, while the remaining five would be 
lengthened. The year would thus contain about 367—371 
days, and the remaining days of the intercalated month were 
added in the next year. I have mentioned that the details of 
the arrangement of the sequence of the shorter and longer 
prytanies within the second year must be left an open question 
until we possess more consecutive inscriptional evidence : but 
that it appears that in leap year the prytany year was lengthened 
so as to end with the Skirophorion full moon. Applying this to 
our inscription we find that several details may be restored in 
several ways, differing little from one another, and impossible to 
decide certainly between, until more evidence is accessible. 
Meanwhile we may say that the best restoration seems to run 
as follows :— 


Days of Days of 


Date. Year. Interest. | Capital sum. Interest. 

A. 4 40 1424 20 t. 5696 d. 

BRB 861. 81 67 1397 50 t. 2t. 1970d. 
Cc. 1.5 114 1350 27 t. 654d. 1t. 1319 d. 2 ob. 
D. = wit. 6 (lapis 5) 268 1196 48 ¢. 3000 d, 1t. 5601 d. 1 ob. 

KE. vit. 5 (lapis 6) 267 1197 100 t. 3 t. 5940 d. 
ie i 340 1124 16+. 2021 d. 3672 d. 4 ob. 
Totals 261¢. 5675d. 11. 199d. lob. 


We may suppose the prytanies to run 36, 35, 38, 38, 38, 38, 
39, 36, 35, 38 = 371 days. Any other of the endless combina- 
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tions and permutations of these numbers may be right which 
leaves our dates unaffected. 

The restoration of A is unexceptionable, 

For B read [A ]Jo:[7rai joa révte ypépar|. This is a reason- 
able mode of expression, only when the prytany ts more than 
half over’ (not so Dittenberger); the Greeks reckon inclusively 
(not so Kubicki), 

The restorations of C and F are unexceptionable. The 
interest of D is two figures too many’, if réxos Tovro[us éyévero] 
is right. The stonecutter dated E and D in the right order, but 
put the sums in the wrong. 

This may serve as a tentative hypothesis until further 
evidence makes clear the system of distributing the extra days 
among the prytanies. 

The second year of the Quadriennium presents little 
difficulty. There are two payments :— 


Daya of Days of 


Date. Year. Interest. Capital sum. Interest. 
A. w.8 108 985 30 t. 5910 d. 
BB. 1m. 15 298 795 100t. 2t. 3900 d. 

Totals 130 t. 36. 3810. 


This is the only possible restoration of this year. The 
prytanies, therefore, ran somewhat thus :—35, 35, 35, 36, 35, 
36, 35, 36, 35, 36, Our inscription does not suffice to indicate 
whether both of the last two prytanies contained 36 days, 
making the year of 355 days: but the convergence of our 
Thucydidean data and of astronomical calculation justifies us in 
here following Béckh rather than Kubicki, and making the year 
354 days long. 

We now come to the third and fourth years, Kubicki 
deserves the utmost credit for his enterprising boldness in 
resolving that these years could be restored, and though his 
conclusions appear lppossible, the solution here offered is little 
but a readjustment of his dates. 


1 Cf, C.F. Ad. rv. 1. 8. 179 a, b, p. 2 With much doubt I suggest rivos 
162, 1. 82 Fpdpar Aowrel Foray dxr[a]. rotro[éyévero]; of. C. I. A. 1. 278, lines 
Of. C. I. A, 1. 187, 1. 6. 70—95 passim. 
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The totals of the two,years 426/5 and 425/4 are capital-sum 
391 t. 5675 d. and interest 14t. 4009d. lob. The fragments 
preserved of the accounts of 424/3 and 423/2 are :— 


Days of Days of 


Date. § Year. Interest. Capital sum. Interest. 

A (zr, mr! or tv] 26 4665 d. 5 ob. 
B. [u, 1v? or vy] 12 23 t.[ ] 
0, sd [ TH 632d. 14 ob. 
D [ ] 30 

No totals preserved. 

And 

A. ‘ 59 t. 4720 d. 
a [1 or 2 spaces] T T 55004. 163 d. 3 ob. 
C. ({111—-v1"] 4 582 d. 1 ob. 
D. (7]2{ ] 100 t. XTRH 
E. x8 122 d. 24 ob. 

Totals AAT T 1642d.240b. 1, 813d. 24 ob. 


The total of the Capital Sums of the Quadriennium is given 
as[ | MH4444RTTX[ I]. 

In the third year A is paid about 713—605 days from the 
end. The Capital Sum therefore ranges from 32t. 4250d. 
upwards. C similarly is not less than 4t. 4500d. Hence the 
total of this year’s loans cannot be less than 60t. But the total 
for 426/5 and 425/4 was 391t. 5675 d. Hence the Grand Total 
of the Quadriennium must be 747 t. (line 50); and therefore the 
total for 423/2 cannot be more than 295t.; it must be then 
232, 242, 272 or 282 t. 

In the fourth year D (to have its interest possible of restora- 
tion in the empty space) must be [82, 84]°, 87, 89, [91, 93]°, 96 or 
98 days from the end: it must be, then, the 22nd, 24th or 27th 
day of the vil. prytany. What we know of the lengths of 
prytanies shews that 96 and 98 are impossible. And lines 
75—95 make it evident that the last prytany contained 37 (or 

1 19 spaces for tribe’s name (genitive) Ross thought there was a P before this. 


and number. 19 spaces for number and name. 
2 16 spaces for tribe's name (genitive) 7 17 spaces.for the number and the 
and number. reat of the day. 
3 HE begins the tribe’s number. § TF [6 spaces] E| is the day. 
4 17 spaces for number and day. 8 Hypotheses in brackets are un- 
5 16 spaces for number and day. likely on palaeographical grounds, 


‘ TEC ends the tribe’s number: 
Journal of Philology. vou. xx1v. 5 
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107—116 days. The 22nd day may range from 87—93, the 
24th from 84—91, the 27th from 82—89: this reduces the 
range of the last 3 prytanies to 108—116 days. D's interest 
will be from 1640d—1860d. B must fall not later than the 
4th of the vith prytany, the last possible date of C, and it 
cannot be in the Ist or 2nd prytany. It ranges then from 302 
to 174 days from the end. This makes the only possible resto- 
rations of the Capital Sum to be 2t. 5500d. and 3t. 55004. 
If it be 2t. 5500d., interest ran for 281 days, if 3t. 5500 d. 
for 209. With 281 days the date is from m1. 2—30. The only 
restorations possible with tpirns are évdexatn or TptaxogTp. 
The latter gives a year of 381 days at least, so that evdexary 
alone remains. With 209 days the date is v. 4—24, so that it 
must be dwdexarn. 

(a) If B be m1. 11, A must be in the 1. prytany, ie. from 
331—292 days from the end. Its interest then is from 3958 d. 
—3390d, or so. The total of interest of A, B, D, E is from 
5315 d—6104d. Hence the interest of C is 582d. lob. Its 
date may be Iv. 4, [v. 4]', or v1. 4. The range of Iv. 4 is 253 
—249, of v. 4 218—210, of v1. 4 183—171, and because of D 
only 183—174 days from the end. Therefore C must be from 
11 t. 3031 d—11 t. 4140d, 13t. 2114 d—13 d. 5167 d., or 15 t. 
5437—16t. 4373d. The total of A, B, C, D thus becomes 
174t. 1251—2360d,, 176t. 334—3387d. or 178t. 36574. 
—179 t. 2693d. Since E cannot be less than 17 t. (to produce 
the interest given), the total of the Capital Sums for this year 
must be 232, 242, 272 or 282t. 1642d. E then must be either 
57 (67, 97, or 107) t. 5282 d.—58 t. 391d. or 55 t. 4255 d—a6 t. 
1308 d. or 52 t. 4949 d—53 t. 3985d. None of these will pro- 
duce any interest that we can restore. 

(8) If B be v. 12, A may be in the IL, U1 or Iv. prytany, 
.é. from 337—221 days from the end. Its interest ranges from 
40290—2642d. The total of interest A, B, D, E will now allow 
C to be either 582d. lob. or 1582d. lob. Its date can be only 
VI. 4, i.e, from 182—178 days from the end. Hence C must be 


1 Hypotheses in brackets are unlikely on palaeographical grounds, 
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between 15 t. 5961 d. and 16 t, 2118d. or between 43 t. 2797 d. 
and 44t. 2657d. The total of A, B, C, D thus becomes 179 t. 
4181 d—180 t, 338d. or 207 t. 1017 d.—208t. 877d. E then 
must be 52 t. (62, 92, 102) 1304 d.—3461 d. or 24t. (84, 64, 74) 
765 d.—25 t. 625d. None seems possible. 

It is evident then that here again there must be some error 
in the stone, but it is futile, where the traces still left are so 
few, to attempt to guess what the error is. And the third year 
cannot be solved until the fourth is solved ; for we do not know 
either capital sum or interest of the fourth payment or of the 
totals in the third year. We must wait until further evidence 
demonstrates either the exact method of arranging the prytanies 
at this date or the order of the prytanies in this year. For the 
sake of completeness I put down here, however, Kubicki’s 
restoration of these two years—expunging what is due to his 
peculiar notion of 12 epagomen days in 424/3, and 16 more in 
425/2, and of prytanies 47 days long, This notion is as in- 
credible’ to me as to Unger. 

Third Year 424/83 B.c, 367 days = 36, 35, 38, 38, 38, 38, 38, 
85, 36, 35. 


Days of Days of 
Date. Year. Interest. Capital sum. Interest, 
A. u. 26 62 677 84 ¢. 2757 d. bob. 4665 d. 5 ob. 
B. 1m. 12 B3 656 23 t. 5397 d. 3 ob. 3135 d. 4 ob. 
0, v1. 9? 194 545 5t, 4800 d. 632d. 14 ob. 
D. 1. 380 826 413 8 t. 5045 d, 730d. 14 ob. 
Totals 73 t. 2ob. 1t. 8164 d. 


Fourth Year 423/2 B.c. 
36, 39, 38 + 1, 37. 


372° days = 38, 38, 38, 36, 36, 35, 


1 Tt should be pointed out too that 
his reconstruction is inconsistent with 
itself in this way: it reckons the pay- 
ments of these four years to the first 
day of 422/1. In that case the money 
of the Septennium preceding must be 
taken to be paid over on the first day 
of the Prytany-Year 426/5. It pays 
interest for 1464 days, but Kubicki’s 
figures it will be found would make it 


1463 days. I take the money to be 
paid over on the last day of 427/6, and 
the interest reckoned to the last day 
of 4233/2. 

21 read évdrm, not ‘éer with Ku- 
bicki, 

* There may be a day less here, and 
a day more in 424/3; seep. 751. From 
the true new moon July 412 to true 
full moon July 411 there are 367 days. 


5—2 
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Athens till 336 B.c. or so. And our own reformation of the 
Julian Calendar in the last century, with the still unreformed 
Calendar of the Orthodox Church, are parallel cases. 

(2) The present theory is that the Octaeterid Cycle was 
used until 336 B.c., that then the nineteen year cycle was intro- 
duced, but replaced by the eight year again about 127/6 B.c. 
Now, as a theory, this must be pronounced illogical and irra- 
tional: and a little reflexion shews what an important con- 
sideration this is. The constructors of this theory have certain 
dates, at considerable intervals, to explain and harmonize into 
some theory of the Attic Calendar, and their method of working 
has been to construct a presumed Attic Calendar-System at 
each of these fixed points, and, working backwards and forwards, 
suppose a change in the Athenian System wherever their own 
reconstructed partial calendars met and clashed. This is 
intolerable, from the standpoint of a scientific worker, 

(3) But worse remains. We might concede that when two 
dates a hundred years apart seemed to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of different calendar-systems at those dates, the supposi- 
tion of a change in the system somewhere between the two 
dates was not a fatal objection to the theory which required 
such a supposition. But the present theory is guilty of a far 
more unscientific irrationality. It finds dates in 432 and 431, 
and 426—423 B.c., and fits these into an eight year cycle. But 
(incredible as the statement is) it has to suppose this eight 
year cycle to be replaced by a new one in the winter of 422, i.e, 
the cycle breaks down eighteen months after the last of the 
data which the cycle is postulated to include. Now if this is a 
coincidence, it is a very remarkable coincidence: but the argu- 
ment can, I think, be pressed farther than this. For whatever 
may be the difficulties which serve us as reasons or excuses for 
assuming this alteration of the Octaeteris at this conveniently 
happy date, these difficulties are no reasons for the Athenians 
to have taken such a step. They must have been led to it by 
finding that the calendar was going wrony when compared with 
the Natural Year or with perhaps the Olympic Games. And 
here the Octaeteris theory seems to involve itself in a trouble- 
some dilemma. According to the theory, by 422 the cycle was 
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because they considered that the error inherent in the Octae- 
teris had now advanced sufficiently, it is difficult to see why a 
similar alteration should not have taken place wherever our 
data shew that years eight places distant from each other were 
the one a leap-year, the other common. In this case we shall 
be led to challenge the 19 year cycle presumed to have been 
used between 336 and 127 B.c., and, what is still more serious 
for the credit of the common theory, it becomes impossible to 
infer that any particular year was a leap-year or common, from 
the fact that another year, 30 or 40 years distant, holding the 
same position in the cycle, had that character. An examina- 
tion of the method by which the cycle is usually’ reconstructed 
will shew how regularly this is done, and therefore how uncer- 
tain the whole method must appear to be. 

(4) So far we have argued from general considerations, It 
is indeed the weakness of the advocates of the Octaeteris that 
they have confined themselves mainly to attempting to fit a 
number of known facts into a theory, without criticizing the 
theory as an Athenian Calendar. But it is not enough to 
invent a theory which will satisfy us; if the theory is sound, it 
must explain itself as a rational Calendar for the Athenians to 
have come by. All changes in it must have had reasons which 
led the Athenians to make them: they must not merely be 
changes which we infer on finding our theory will not admit of 
some fact. These general considerations seem in themselves 
sufficient to make us sceptical of the Octaeteris: inscriptional 
evidence may make us convinced of its falsity. 

In C. I. A. tv. 2, 27b we read pijva dé éuBaddew ‘Exqrop- 
Batova Tov véov dpyovra. The date is somewhere about 440 B.c, 
Now if (a) the octaeterid cycle was in use before 440, there can 
be no question of an omission to intercalate Poseideon, with a 
subsequent discovery from observation that this ought to have 
been done. Nor can there be question of an extra-intercalation 


1 To establish the theory of a 19 he must translate day mepiuelvas roils 
year cycle between 340 and 263 nc.  érnolas él Bugderiov €\Odr wohwpxg, as 
(an 8 year cycle being used before and if it implied that the Etesian winds 
alter), Unger produces no arguments were then blowing or were instantly 
but this, with the exception of a imminent. But see 1 Phil. § 31. 
passage in Dem. Cherson, § 14, where 
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of observation still appears after this date in one of the Athe- 
nian measures of time to be now referred to. 

(6) Besides the division of the year into months, which 
served as a Sacred Calendar for fixing the time of feasts and 
fasts, the Athenians had a Civil Calendar measured by the 
sittings of the Boule. It was generally assumed before 1891 
that they entered on office on the Ist of Hecatombaion, and a 
host of inscriptions have been restored on this supposition. 
Now however we read in Aristotle "A@. vod. 32 § 1 édee dé tH 
eiAnyviay TO xudpo Bovdnv eiorévar tetTpade él Séxa 
Sxtpopmopi@vos, and so Gilbert, Griech. Staatsalt. ed. 2, 
p- 297, note 1, now says ‘ Amtsantritt des Rathes in der Mitte 
des Skirophorion scheint sich aus Arist. zu ergeben.’ Are all 
these inscriptions wrongly restored then? We cannot escape 
the inference by supposing that the Senate succeeded to office 
in Skirophorion, but reckoned their office from Hecatombaion, 
for eiovévas 1s the regular word used of the beginning of the 
various prytanies, and it is inconceivable that e.g. érednAvOvias 
é& auépas THs mpvtaveias should mean the 21st day actually 
of the prytany, but what would have been the 6th if the 
prytany began their duties on Hecatombaion Ist, 

And we can hardly dare to suppose a change after the Four 
Hundred, unless no other explanation is forthcoming. To do 
so’ would be again to have a theory that breaks down as soon 
as we travel outside the group of facts it coordinates. But 
C. I. A. 1. 189 a shews us that the Senate entered on office on 
Hecatombaion 2nd in 407/6 B.c. So that the interval for the 
change is slight in the extreme. 

There is, however, I venture to believe, an explanation of 
this passage, which is open to no such objection, solves the 
difficulties of the Treasurer's Inscription, and explains others, 
and, while perfectly consistent with every inscription yet 
accessible, throws light on the early history of the Attic 
Calendar. 


1 Besides this objection to such a we get no help towards the solution of 
hypothesis, it should be noticed that the Quadriennium in @, J. A. 1. 273. 
if before the Four Hundred the Pry- Skirophorion 14th to Skirophorion 
tany-Year began on Skirophorion 14th, 14th is a year and no more. 
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Until the adoption of a regular cycle, the Athenians must 
have been compelled to rely upon observation! for the correction 
of their Calendar. As we shall see, there is some evidence to 
justify us in surmising that then a psephism would be required 
to direct intercalation when necessary, that this was passed 
sometimes at any rate just before the intercalation, and that 
sometimes at least the order of the prytanies was only deter- 
mined just before they came into office. It is natural to 
suppose that in the first age of empiric astronomy, it was quite 
usual for the first five prytanies or so to be of the ordinary 
length, for intercalation to be then resolved on, and the others 
lengthened*; then another five had to be lengthened in the 
next year, thus balancing the intercalated month in the Sacred 
Year by two longer Prytany-Years. As will be seen below, 
there is evidence to indicate that the Prytany-Year was 
regulated to some extent* independently of the Sacred Year. 
We cannot say whether in the 5th century the Octaeteris had 
been introduced, while this system of lengthening the prytany 
survived from earlier times; or whether the Octaeteris was only 
introduced subsequently. Inscriptional evidence shews that 
some Cycle was in use in Aristotle’s day—the prytanies there 
being lengthened from the beginning of the year‘. 

Now, this theory gives a perfectly rational course for the 
development of the Attic Calendar to take. It is unexception- 


1 Cf. Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, The terion. 


Origin of the Year, in Nature, vol. xv. 
pp. 487 ff.; xuv1. pp. 104—7; xuvu. 
p. 32. 

2 If the first 5 prytanies were of the 
normal length, 35 or 36 days, we get 
a total of, say, 177 days for them. 
This would bring us to the end of 
Tlogerdeow A; 80 that if notice of the 
intercalation were given only in Posei- 
deon or Maimacterion, the 5th pry- 
tany would naturally end according to 
previous arrangements, while the re- 
maining 5 prytanies would be length- 
ened. If our reconstruction of C. I. A. 
1. 273 is correct, intercalation was re- 
solved on in Pyanepsion or Maimac- 


$ But this by no means justifies 
Unger in adding a day to a prytany 
for no manifest reason (Miller, Handb. 
p- 749).—See eg. C. I. A. m. Add, 
175 B, 179; 190. In 175 read 'E[Aady- 
Bodwavos] ry kal vég éuBotluy=wéeurry 
cal elxoory in the v1, Prytany in some 
Leap-Year. Cf. C. J. A. 1. 189. 

4 Of. C, I. A. m. Add, 175 3, 176, 
177, 178, 191; 183, 173, 174,169; 121 
must now (if Reusch’s restoration be 
retained) be harmonized with Aristotle 
43 § 2 by taking the Prytany-Year to 
end in 4388/7 on the last day but one of 
Skirophorion. 
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able on that score. And besides there is some evidence which 
it, and it alone, can interpret. 

(1) As I have tried to shew in the first part of this paper, 
we can solve the difficulty of the length of the Quadriennium 
426—422 z.c., if the Prytany-Year after Leap-Year began about’ 
Skirophorion 14th, while other years began with Hecatombaion 
Ist. 

(2) Aristotle ’A@. aor, 32 § 1 edee Sé TH eiAnyviay TO 
Kvaum Bovdry eictévar Terpads evi Séxa UKipopopiavos. The 
imperfect of course may simply mean that it ought then to 
have done so without implying that the custom had been 
changed by the 4th century, or that the Boule should have 
done so specially in this particular year. Still it is at least a 
curious coincidence that while our theory would imply that the 
reason was that 412/11 B.c. was a leap-year, Unger (as I have 
since found), by a subtle deduction® from Arist. “A@. voaA. 331, 
proves that this was the case. 

(3) A reason for the date too is not far to* seek. Strange 
as it may seem to us, the Athenians habitually referred their 
year to the moon: the ordinary year with the New, the 
Prytany-Year, it may be suggested, in these cases with the Full 
Moon. And is it an accident that when the Four Hundred 
ejected the Council of the Five Hundred, they did so exactly a 
month earlier? Thargelion 14th was the Full Moon preceding 
that of* Skirophorion 14th. 

(4) Before I refer to the inscriptions which point to the 
truth of this theory, I should say that I have, I believe, 
examined every dated inscription hitherto discovered, and that 
none of them contradicts this theory; but I only give here 
those which seem to admit of little variety of interpretation. 


1 Our evidence is insufficient to shew 
whether a fixed day in Skirophorion 
was taken, or whether it was e.g. the 
14th in hollow, the 15th in full months. 
For the Easter cycle full moon is 
reckoned as the fourteenth day. The 
addition of the extra day to Skiropho- 
rion sometimes instead of to Poseideon 
B complicates the question (ef. C. I. A. 
11. 262, 263, 264). 


* Unger in Miller, p. 751. 

* The Disoteria (cf. C. I. A. 1. 741) 
occurs on that day. Cf. C. I. A. rv. 1, 
3, 179d, p. 162. 

“ These dates are confirmed by cal- 
culation. The full moon in 411 June 
is 9th day 11h. 37m. a.m., in July 
Sth day 7h. 48m. p.m. For the im- 
portance of the full moon ef. A. Momm- 
sen, Heortologie, pp. 205, 223, 389 ff. 
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(a) C.L, A. tv. p. 85 (=1 274). [T]ade érpaén émi tis 
"EpexOeidos eBSouns mpuvtavevoons* [T]apeddvos eBdopues tora- 
pevo, The date is in one of the years immediately after 415/4. 
The double dating can only be reconciled in two ways: (i) if 
the year begins with 14 Skirophorion’, and is leap-year ; (ii) if 
it is leap-year*, with the prytanies regulated as has been 
suggested. 

(b) CG. I, A. 1. 189 @ in 407/6 B.c. seems to make the 
Prytany-Year begin on Hecatombaion 2nd. Undoubtedly we 
should take this to mean that the Sacred Year was fallen a 
day behind the truth; and the Prytany-Year did not strike off 
a day, as the intercalation of a day in the Sacred Year would 
shortly® harmonize the two. The Prytany-Year would of course 
derive its extra day from not striking out enough in 408/7 B.c. 
to coincide with the Sacred Year, after the leap-year in 
409/8 B.c. It should be noticed here as proving the indepen- 
dence of the two years that the Prytany-Year begins on the 
last day of Skirophorion in several years about* Aristotle’s date : 
C. I. A, ut. App. 175 b (8331/0 B.c.), 179 (3825/4 B.c.). On the 
other hand C, J. A. 1, 190 (?321/0 B.c.) gives Hecatombaion 
2nd as the beginning of the Prytany-Year. 

(c) OI. A. 1. 59, cf. 188, lines 30, 35, 40, seems to shew 
that Aristotle "A@. aod. 43 § 2 does not apply to the 5th 
century. 

(d) OC. I. A, u. 54 line 49 shews that on the 30th day of 
the 2nd prytany of* 363/2, the tribe of the 3rd prytany was 
not known—evidently had not yet been drawn for. Compare 
with this hand-to-mouth method of regulating the prytanies, 
the inscription already noticed, C. J. A. Iv. 2, 27 b pave be 
éuBarrew “ExatouSaova tov véov dpyovta, The archon and 
his advisers omitted to intercalate Poseideon; presumably ob- 
servation shewed this omission to be a mistake; and Lampon 
(who moved this clause), one of the e&nynrai, it would appear, 

1 But this hypothesis has nothing 4 Arist. "Ad. wok, 43 § 2 must hold 
to say to G.I. A. 1. 273 (see p. 734). here if anywhere. 

2 Unger (Miiller, Handb. p, 752)  ° If Unger ibid, is right in making 
gives 414/3 n.c. as a leap-year. this a common year, the fact is even 

* Unger ibid. gives 407/6 p.c. as a& more remarkable, for only six days 
year in which a day was intercalated. —_-will remain of the 2nd prytany. 
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proposes’ to secure the right date for beginning the year by 
having a second Hecatombaion. The date is somewhere about 
440 B.C. 

(5) There remains a passage in Dem, Mid. p, 542 § 86, 87 
Bovddpmevos Se TO pédAdov Rabeiv, dudakas tiv TedevTalav 
Huépay Tar Siaitay THY Tod GapynALavos } TOD oKLpopo- 
pidvos yiyvomévny eis Hv oO perv HABE THY SiaTHT@Y o 8 ovK 
HArGe......€KBadArXe: Kal ariwot Tov Siarrntyv. Dr Fennell ad 
loc. following Buttmann strangely explains this as referring to 
the évy cai véa of Thargelion, apparently forgetting that the 
Greek day began at sunset. It must mean either (1) that each 
dcasrnTHs tried his own list of cases through (Arist. ’A@. 7ronX. 
53 § 5 avayxaiov ads dv Exaotos Nayy Siaitas exdiaiTav), his 
work of course then being at an end,—and in this year all had 
finished about Thargelion or Skirophorion—the list probably 
never taking the whole year, or (2) that the Diaitetai held office 
from, say, three weeks before the beginning of the Prytany-Year 
to the same time next year. Similarly of course the rapias 
entered on office at the Panathenaia. If this be so, in ordinary 
years their office would begin about Skirophorion 10th, but, m 
the year after a leap-year, Thargelion 25th. Demosthenes would 
then be referring to the proximate date [? eight years back (§ 82): 
if so, Miiller Handb. p. 752 gives that year, 357/6 B.c., as follow- 
ing a leap-year]. Were it not that everyone hitherto seems to 
have supposed the reference must be to a regular day on which 
the Diaitetai retired, I should certainly have supposed the first 
alternative to be correct: if the second be right, it supports our 
theory*. 

As a working hypothesis then we obtain this. In the 
earliest times the Athenians depended almost entirely on 
observation for the regulation of the year: this continued until 
the Council of the Five Hundred had been instituted, and 

1 For Lampon’s “tacking” ef. Gil- é[ylo 9 pan Tlo wnvo[s]) PedoPau ra[s 
bert, Hund). d. griech, Staats, 1°. p. Ev Jas qudpas [ras wpd rijs vouyvlas, com- 
329. paring for this practice Prof. J. Nor- 
2 We might have supposed that ii man Lockyer in Natwre, vol. xuv. 
was possible to restore C, I. A.1tv.1. p. 489: but C. J. A. 1. 32, ll. 16, 17 
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In 426/5 the New Moons’ are Aug. 7th 7h. 41m. p.m., 
Sept. 6th 6h. 1m. am., Oct. 5th 7h. 54m, p.m., Nov. 4th 
1h. 6m. p.m., Dec. 4th 6h. 1m. am., Jan. 3rd 3h, 55m. a.m., 
Feb. 1st 10h. 10m. p.m., March 2nd 1h. 40 m. p.m., April 1st 
(2h. 47m. am., April 30th Lh. 2m. p.m., May 29th 9h, 13 m. 
p.m., June 28th 2h.40m.am. The possible* dates of dacecs 
are Aug. 9/10, Sept. 7/8, Oct. 7/8, Nov. 6/7, Dec. 5/6, Jan. 4/5, 
Feb. 3/4, March 4/5, April 2/3, May 2/3, May 31/1 June, 
June 29/30. It would be dangerous to hazard the assertion, if 
it would not be erroneous to make it, that the Athenians 
counted the Phaseis as the Noumeniai: but A. Mommsen is 
clearly right in testing the Calendar by them; the neglect of 
this to some extent vitiates all Unger’s reasoning (Miiller’s 
Handbuch, pp. 739, 754). The Noumeniai would naturally be 
put always 1 or 2 (or, as will be seen below, at first inaccurately 3) 
days before the Phaseis: still the Phaseis would be the main 
check on the correctness of the estimate of the New Moon, and 
when two or three® consecutive Phaseis were a day later than 
was calculated, an intercalation would probably be made. 
Hence we must use them to check our hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions of the Calendar. This is a priort the rational course : 
and, as will be seen, it gives us a reconstruction of the Calendar 
which agrees with the facts we know. 

Hecatombaion 4268.c. had 29 days; so that if the Sacred Year 
began, as suggested, on Aug. 8/9, we shall have Skirophorion 
15th =July 23/4, the beginning of the Prytany-Year, We have 
for the other months’ beginning Sept. 6/7, Oct. 6/7, Nov. 4/5 (a 
day early on the g@aais), Dec. 4/5, Jan. 2/3 (day early), Feb. 1/2 
(day early); March 1/2, two days early, would follow, but we 


1 For this I have used Ch. Paulus’ 
excellent book Tafeln zur Berechnung 
d. Mondphasen. 

2 Julian Schmidt's Beobachtungen in 
A. Mommsen ib. d. Zeit d. Olympien, 
p. 32. The average interval between 
the otvodos and gdm: at Athens is 
42 hours: by experiment I find that 
this means that 30 hours is the mini- 
mum interval before visibility. 

3 A little practical experimenting at 


devising a lunar calendar oneself by 
observation of new moons, and full 
moons, and comparing the results 
with the almanacs, shews that (1) it is 
feasible to work a calendar in this 
way, (2) that (owing to retardations 
and the like) it often happens that 
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With this' correction we have for New Years 428/7 
July 29/30, 427/6 July 18/9, 426/5 Aug. 6/7, 425/4 July 26/7, 
4924/3 July 15/16, 428/2 Aug. 3/4, 422/1 July 24/5, 421/0 
July 13/4, 

From this date, if our theory is sound, the Calendar will 
closely follow the true New Moons—as the Athenians have 
learnt to determine them—and if an Octaeteris is used, it is not 
used servilely, so that the limit of Hecatombaion was not per- 
mitted to move away from the solstice. This explains the 
subsequent history of the Calendar, when owing to the pre- 
valence of the Roman Calendar after the Conquest, the Octae- . 
teris was allowed to go wrong, because it was not of vital 
importance to keep it true: and thus from 130 B.c. onwards, it 
becomes every 150 years a month later than before. 

I add two notes on cognate matters: 

(1) In Synkellos p. 370 we read that the lunar month con- 
tained 29d. 12h, and Ay‘y’; the lunar year 354d. Sh. pw’, we. 
10d, 21h, ¢ shorter than the solar year; and that an Olympiad 
contained 1417 d, @pas va’ AewTa xe’ (so the best Mss.), and 
13 months. Unger finds these statements so unintelligible that 
he emends all but that about the lunar year. Gutschmid emends 
all. But the truth is that we have here an unusual subdivision 
of the hour into forty-five parts, making 360 x 3 in the day. 
Subsequently Ptolemy subdivided the howr into 360 x 10 parts. 


We thus have 29 d, 12h. wh 444m.; 354d, Sh. 49 = 531m.; 


1 In this case the full moons of Ski- 
rophorion 427/6 and 424/83 will fall on 
the 17th and 16th. Experimenta at a 
lunar calendar prove that it must fall 
on the 16th at least occasionally, where 
the ¢dces are mainly relied upon to 
check the calendar. And an inter- 
calation followed soon after Skiro- 
phorion 427/6. On the other hand, 
Skirophorion 14th began the Prytany- 
Year 411/0 ».c., and this perhaps in- 
dicates that more scientific methods 
had been then introduced. It shonld 
be added as a last proof that these 
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dates are correct, that working back- 
wards and intercalating one day, as 
Thue, 1, 28 requires, we have the year 
432/1, beginning on July 13/4. Skiro- 
phorion 13th then is June 26/7, as 
Skirophorion contains 30 days. Me- 
ton’s cycle began on that day, the day 
of the solstice as given by Ptolemy 
(not, as Unger supposes, with Heeca- 
tombaion 432/1, nor, as Mommsen, 
4383/2. Diodorus xm. 26 is quite ex- 
plicit on the point). The true full 
moon that year would be Skirophorion 
16th. 


6 
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10d. 21h. 63m.; 1417d. 11h. 28=334m, It is easy to shew 
that this is correct by simple multiplication. 

(2) In Schol. vet. Pind. Ol. 3, 33 cod. vratisl. read aepsodov 
cuvébnkev arn jmepav (ev TH Huépa MS.) dpyew voupnviav pnvos 
d¢ OwovGlas ev” HAwd& dvouateras trepi bv TpoTal 7Xiov yivovrat 
xetpwepwal, i.e. To find the first day of the Olympic games, 
observe the new moon next after the winter solstice following 
the last games, and count 1308 days. If this be right, one 
mouth in the Elean Calendar was generally intercalated after 
every other Olympic Feast, before the New Year (which began 
after the winter solstice). Probably one month was also generally 
inserted in the 2nd year of each Olympiad. As we have seen, 
we cannot be sure how near the estimated vovynvia was brought 
to the ¢dow, and there is some dispute as to what day of the 
month the Olympic games began on, and on what the Olympic 
full moon fell: but we have 


431 January 8th 10h. 5m. am. new moon; visible 9/10; 
first day of games 428 August 9/10, reckoning from the Phasis. 

428 December 26th 4h. 49 m. a.m. new moon ; visible 27/8; 
first of games 424 July 27/8—and so on. 

The passage should continue: cal rpadta ‘Odvpria ayerar 
nm pnvi, évds &é dvTos (sc. rod mepiddov), duahepdvtTws TH wpa 
(8c, dyerat) Ta ev apyopeva THs OTwpas ta be Ur’ avTov Tov 
dpxToupov. 


T. NICKLIN. 
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vented them from carrying out their wish. In consequence of this 
Hannibal determined that he must march on the Lower Po. 

Tl po@éuevos 5é tadra, kal tov TlowAcov axovov 
y0n SiaBeBnxévac tov Tladov peta Tay Suvdpewv 
kal ovveryyus elvat etc. 

The place at which P. Scipio crossed the river is not 
mentioned, but the crossmg probably took place at Placentia. 
Hannibal did not cross the river, but marched along the N. 
side of it, Scipio would be able to reckon on his doing this, 
because high ground, a northern extension of the Apennines, 
abuts on the 8. bank of the Po from Turin to the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Alessandria, and any march along the §S. 
bank would be rendered very difficult by the numerous small 
and steep valleys of the streams which cut through this high 
ground to join the main river. 

p.m. 61. 8. The Romans, on hearing that Hannibal was in 
Italy, sent for Tiberius Sempronius and his army. 
He was at Lilybaeum on his way to Africa itself with the 
intention of attacking Carthage. Tiberius lost no time, but 
ordered his land army to proceed with all speed to Ariminum, 
where it was to meet him on a certain day. His idea evidently 
was that Hannibal would probably move Southward along the 
easy East coast route, instead of effecting, as he subsequently 
did, the somewhat difficult passage of the Apennines of the 
north, and involving himself in the partly mountainous, partly 
Aviminum,  ™arshy region of Etruria. Ariminum is a very 
strong strategic position, standing, as it does, at } 
the point where the plain of the Po ends, and where the 
Apennines, after skirting that plain on the south, first strike 
the Adriatic coast, leaving but a narrow practicable passage. 

Hannibal and Scipio were now drawing near to 
one another. Both were on the N. bank of the 
P, nm. 64,1. Po, Hannibal going E., Scipio W. Scipio crossed 
vy. L. xxt. 43. the Ticino by a bridge which he caused to be 
constructed, and the two armies came in sight of one another 
at some point from 15 to 25 miles W. of that river. The 
armies encamped and waited. Livy tells us two 
facts that Polybius does not mention: (1) that 


P. mz. 61,1. 


P, Ii, 62. 1. 


L, xx1. 45, 2, 3. 


— 
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Hannibal sent Maharbal with a body of Numidian cavalry, 
500 in number, to plunder the lands of the allies of the Roman 
people, ordering them to spare the Gauls as much as possible: 
(2) that Scipio’s camp was 5 miles from Victumuli. 

In what direction this cavalry raid was made it is impossible 
to say. There is no mention of a crossing of the Po, and there- 
fore it was probably on the N. side of the river. The terms in 
which the incident is related would seem to indicate that the 
raid was made into a district with a mixed population, of whom 
some were Gauls, 

While the armies were in this position the p, my, 65, 3, 
first cavalry skirmish took place. The general ¥-}-*xt-46.3. 
result was to show Scipio that the Roman Cavalry was inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. He consequently decided to 
withdraw to ground where a cavalry attack on the part of the 
enemy would be impossible. 

TlowAvos pev odv avavevEas mponye dia Taev 
mediwy émt tHv trod Ilddou yépupav, orevdwv 
placa SiaBiBacas Ta otpatoteda. Oewpav yap rods pev 
Tomous émimédous dytas, Tods & vmrevavriovs immoxparobvras, 
avtov dé Bapuvosevoy bd Tov TpavparTos, eis dadades Expwe 
dely atoxatacticat tas Suvapets. ‘AvviBas Sé pwéypse pév 
Twos UTéhaBe Tois Telois atpatoTrébois avTovs Svaxwduvevoew" 
cuvioev bé KexvnKOTas Ex THS TapewBoris, Ews ev TOD TpwToU 
moTaov Kal THs él ToUT@ yedipas émnKoAoVGE, KaTaraBov 
6é tas pev mreioras Tov cavii@y dvectacpévas, Tovs dé 
duNatTovras THY yéepupay ETL TrEpt TOV TOTAapoV VIroNELTOpEvOUS, 
TOUT@Y pev eyKpaTns éyéveTo, gyedov éLaxociwy dvtwy Tov 
aptO mov" 

In the words éws ev Tod rpwrov rorapod, the word rparov 
is doubtful. It is omitted in many Mss., and its omission is, 
from a topographical point of view, probably correct. The 
bridge is almost certainly that in the neighbourhood of 
Placentia, as Livy states it to be. 

TOUS O€ AGLTTOUS aKOUwY en TON mpoetrn peva, L. xx. 47.3. 
peraBanonevos avOes eg TavavTia Tapa Tov rora~ ¥: Mt. 66. 5. 
pov émroveito TH Topeiav, oTEvdwV emi TéToVv evryepUpwTor 
abixécOas tov Iladov. Kxatadveas Sé Sevtepaios Kai yebupacas 


FP. ut. 66, 1. 
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Tois TwoTaptos role; Tv SiaBaow ‘AcdpovBa pev eretake 
Siaxouivew Td WAHOOS, avros 5 SeaBds evOéws eypynuati€e Trois 
mTapayeyovert tpecBevrais amd Tav cuveyyus TOTwD. 

Scipio is now on the §, side of the Po. Hannibal has 
marched back up the river for a space of two days, and has also 
crossed to the S, side, As the junction of the Trebbia with the 
main stream is only 3} kilometres from the town of Piacenza, 
Hannibal's passage must have been effected a long way above, 
i.e. W. of, the Trebbia mouth. 
yee atovefapevos 5é Tovs tapdvtas didavOpwrras 

Kal Kopiodpevos tas Suvapets ex TOD Wépay, Tporye 
mapa Tov Torapmov, Thy évavriay ToLovmevos TH TpdaOEr Tapddw 
KaTa povy yap eroueito THY Topelay, orevdor cuvawat Tois 
Umevavriow. 0 dé [lémAcos, reparwOels Tov Madov xal otparo- 
medevoas mept modw IIhaxevriav, Hrus Hv atrovxia “‘Pwpaiwr, 
dua pev avtov eHepameve xal tos ddAovs Tpavuatias, apa 
dé tas Suvapers eis agpares amnpeicQar vopitorv, nye Thy 
novyiav. ‘AvviBas 5é€ aparyevoyevos Sevtepaios amo Ths 
diaBdoews eyyis Tay toNeulwy, TH TpitTy wapéTake THY Svvapuv 
év cuvo er Tots UTevavTiow. ovdevos dé chicw avreEayorTos, 
KaTeoTparomédevoe ANaBay trepl mevTnKovta oTddia TO peTakd 
SudoTHna TOV oTpaToT Eder. 

Hitherto the narrative of the campaign has not presented 
any extraordinary difficulties. The passage above quoted, 
however, and the topographical details which are contained in 
the passages which immediately follow have been a fruitful 
source of discussion and disagreement among those who have 
tried to explain the topography of this portion of the campaign, 
The main difficulty lies, perhaps, not in the topographical 
detail which is given by Livy and Polybius, but in that which 
is omitted by both authors. 

It will be well to give a description of the 
course of the Trebbia, before entering upon any 
discussion or explanation of the difficulties to which allusion 
has been made, _ 

It will be seen on reference to the map that the Trebbia 
rises in the Apennines at a point not very far distant from 
Genoa. The road, which follows the course of the stream valley 


R. Trebbia, 
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and goes over the range to the Ligurian coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Genoa, is one of the easiest passages through the 
Apennines, and must have been in frequent use in early times. 
It is possible that this fact had something to do with determin- 
ing the position which Scipio took up immediately before the 
battle. The upper course of the stream is in a deep valley in 
the foot-hills of the main range until the village of Rivergaro 
is reached. Down to this point there is no level grownd of any 
appreciable extent in the river valley, nor any ground, in fact, 
on which cavalry could possibly be used effectively. It will, then, 
be easily understood that the battle could not have taken 
place higher up the river than Rivergaro. This place Rivergaro 
lies on the right or KE. bank of the stream. The ___ 

hills which have up to this point lined this side of pear of the 
the river suddenly cease, and the flat alluvial plain ower Treb- 
of N. Italy begins. From Rivergaro the river flows 

due N. toa point near the modern Gossolengo. The slope of the 
alluvial land from Rivergaro to Gossolengo is on the average 
about 1 in 140, the distance between the two places being 
10 kilometres, or about 6} miles. The regularity of the slope 
and its slight character render the ground to all appearance 
flat. The general level of the plain is some 30 or 40 feet above 
that of the river, and it may consequently be concluded that 
the actual stream as far as Gossolengo has not within the 
historical period been further E. than it is at the present time. 
For 3 kilometres, or nearly two miles, below Gossolengo the 
stream continues to flow due N., after which it turns N.N.E., 
and enters the Po at a distance of 10 kilometres or 64 miles 
below the said Gossolengo. It will thus be seen that the hills 
on the EK. bank of the river are, at their nearest pomt, 124 
miles from the mouth of it. 

On the left or W. bank the state of things 1s ae 
not quite the same as on the E, bank. Starting Bank of the 
from a point opposite to Rivergaro it will be te By 
noticed that a long flat-topped ridge extends down 
this side of the river for a distance of 44 kilometres or about 
22 miles, as far as the neighbourhood of Rivalta. This ridge 
faces the low-lying flat ground on the opposite side of the 
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river. Now, whatever obscurity there may be in the accounts 
which Polybius and Livy give of the operations leading up to 
the battle, it seems quite clear that just before the battle took 
place the Romans were encamped on high ground on one side 
of the river, while the Carthaginians were on the opposite side 
of the stream, apparently at some short distance from it. The 
actual fighting took place, of course, on the side on which the 
Carthaginians were posted, and on ground on which cavalry 
could act effectively. It will be necessary to recur to these 
facts with more detail in dealing with the actual incidents of 
the battle, but the general position is quite clear. Now the 
part of the river between Rivergaro and Rivalta is the only 
part of the course of the Trebbia where we find high ground 
on one side of the stream, and a level expanse on the other, 
and we are led to the apparently irresistible conclusion that the 
Roman camp was on the flat-topped ridge, and that the battle 
took place on the E. or right bank, on the low-lying ground 
below, and on the same side of the stream as Rivergaro, This 
would place the middle of the battle field about 8 miles from 
the junction of the Trebbia with the Po. The extremity of the 
flat-topped ridge above referred to is about 16 kilometres or 
10 miles above the junction, measured along the left or west 
bank of the stream. The site of the ancient Placentia was 
identical with that of the modern Piacenza, i.e. was about 3 
kilometres or nearly 2 miles E, of the present junction of the 
two streams. It is not possible, looking at the contour of the 
neighbouring ground, that the course of the river above 
Gossolengo can have varied to any appreciable extent within 
historical times. It is possible that in the last 6} miles of its 
course below Gossolengo, where it flows through absolutely flat 
low-lying ground, there may have been some deviation, but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that that variation has 
been of such a character as to sensibly alter the local topography. 

The Trebbia, lke all the affluents of the Po, 
is a rapid stream flowing in several channels, which 
continually join and separate again, over a broad stony bed, 
apparently out of proportion to the size of the river. Under 
ordinary circumstances the volume of water is not great, and 


The Trebbia. 
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the stream might be crossed without any great difficulty 
at most parts of its course. 

It will be remembered that on the day of the battle the 
Romans crossed it although it was higher than usual owing to 
a freshet due to a storm in the mountains. The ease with 
which it may be crossed is very significant in view of Polybius’ 
account of the operations preceding the battle. He does 
undoubtedly omit to mention the passage of the stream by 
Hannibal, and even its interposition between the two camps 
when the Romans were wepi [I\axertiav, 

It will now be well to recur to the course of events as 
related by Polybius. 7 

We left Publius Scipio encamped zrepi II\a- Roman Camp 
xevtiav on the S, side of the Po, Hannibal, mean- 
while, having crossed the Po higher up, and having marched 
down the Right or S. bank of the river, has come near to the 
Romans and encamped within sight of them :— 

ovoevos O€ chicw avteEayovTos, KaTeoTpaTo- 
médevoe NaBawv Teplt TevTnKOVTA oTadLa TO peTAaED 
duactna Tav oTpaToTrédwr, 

What epi yaxevtiav exactly means cannot Roman Camp 
be said, but the expression ras Suvdpeus eis doda- * 

Aes amnpeicbar vowifwv, seems to imply that Scipio took up 
his position quite close to Placentia. Scipio was almost cer- 
tainly to the E. of the Trebbia, probably on the ground between 
the city of Placentia and the modern San Antonio. Hannibal's 
camp was 50 stades distant, 1.e. 10000 yards, or Carthaginian 
nearly 6 miles. There is no mention of his having ©#™P }- 
crossed the Trebbia, therefore the words in P. 11, 66. 10 and 11 
seem to imply that he marched his army up to the W. bank of 
“the Trebbia, which would be in sight of the Roman camp, but, 
finding that no one came out to meet him, retired and en- 
camped to the W. of the river some miles away from the stream. 

Livy’s account does not differ essentially from 
that of Polybius, save that he represents Hannibal — 
as having taken up his camp, and then having offered battle to 
the Romans. He says that the Carthaginian Gecthagiins 
camp was 6 miles from Placentia, 


Carthavin; 
Camp 1. 


xxi, 47, 8, 
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P. 11. 67. 8. Publius Scipio, alarmed at the treacherous re- 
L. xx. 48.8. volt of the Celts in his camp, and their desertion to 
Hannibal, now determined to move to higher ground, 
Subtrep ervyevoméevns THs vuKTos vrd THY éwOi- 
Roman Camp viv avatevEas, éroteiro tiv mopelay ws emi rov 
aa TpeBiav trotapoy kal rods tovTm cuvartoyTas 
68.8.  ‘yewArddovs, TicTevwv TH TE TOY TOTwY dyUpOTHTE 
kai Tos Tapotkodor Tay cuppayov. ‘AvviBas bé 
thy avatvyny avtav émuyvovs, Tapautixa pev Tovs Nouadéicovs 
immeis éEarréoreAXe, wer ov todv bé Tods dAAous, TovTOW 8 
éx modds tiv Sivayiy Exwv avros elrero KaTémw. of wey ody 
Nowades eis Epnuov THY otpatoTedeiav eurecovTes TavTHY 
éverriumpacay, 6 57) Kal opodpa curnveyxe Tots ‘Pwpaiows, ws 
elmep o0Tor KaTd médas axodovOncavTes cuviprpay tals atro- 
oKevais, TOAAOUS av abToy vio TeV imméwv ev Tois émimédols 
cuvéBn StapGapiva. viv & oi mrelovs EbOacav SiaBavtes Tov 
TpeBiav rorapov' trav dé KataderbOévt@y eri THs ovpayias oi 
pev duepOapnoayr, oi b Cavres éahooav id trav Kapyndoviar. 
Ilémuos pev ody dvaBds tov mpoepnuévoy motauov éorpato- 
méOeuce Tepl TOVS TpwTOUS Addous, Kal mepiiaBav Tadp~ Kal 
xapakt THY TapewBornv avedéyeto wev Tov TuBéptov Kal Tas 
pet’ éxeivov Suvdpers’ eOepareve & aitrov émipedds, orrovda- 
Cwv, et Sivarro Kowwwvncat ToD péAXOrYTOS Kivdvvov. “AvviBas 
d€ mrepi Tertapdxovta oradiovs aTrocxyav Tov Todeulwy, avToD 
KATEOTPATOTEdEUC €. 
L, xx1, 48, 4 Livy’s account of the operations above men- 
oat tioned is practically identical with that of Polybius, 
and need not be quoted at any length. It will be well to take 
the movements of the Romans and Carthaginians separately. 


Rintian The Romans moved from their camp epi ITha- 
Camp 1. xevtiav towards the Trebbia and the hills which 
are called in one passage above quoted tovds todr@ (Trebbia) 
ae cuvarrovTas yewXopous, and, later on, in the same 
Camp 2. passage, Tovs mpwrTous Addouvs. It is also twice 


asserted that they crossed the Trebbia to arrive at them. Now 
wats it is many times more probable that the Roman 
Camp 1. camp described as epi [l\axeyriay was on the 
same side of the Trebbia as Placentia itself, than that it was 
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situated W. of the Trebbia with that river between it and the 
town in the neighbourhood of which, owing to its offering “a 
secure position to rest upon,” Scipio fixed his 
camp. It has already been said that the river in 
its ordinary state would offer no very serious obstacle to its 
passage, but at the season during which these events took place 
a sudden rise would always have to be reckoned on as a possi- 
bility, and it seems in the highest degree improbable that such 
a commander as Scipio would leave such a stream between his 
camp and the point of support on which he relied. 


In Mommsen’s History of Rome, ‘‘ The popular Edition,” Vol. 1. p. 117, is 
the following note on the Battle of the Trebbia :— 

“‘Polybius’ account of the battle is quite clear, If Placentia lay on the right 
bank of the Trebbia where it falls into the Po, and if the battle was fought on 
the left bank, while the Roman encampment was pitched upon 
the right (both of which points have been disputed, but are 
nevertheless indisputable), the Roman soldiers must certainly have passed the 
Trebbia in order to gain Placentia, as well as to gain their camp.” 

Professor Mommeen evidently assumes that the Roman camp 
described as wepi IT\axerriay was on the opposite side of the river 
Trebbia to Placentia, which town lay, as is probable, 24 miles to the E. of that 

It will be seen, on reading his note further, that, adopting this hypothesis, 
Professor Mommsen is compelled to assume that the 10000 who cut their way 
through the Carthaginians and reached Placentia did cross the river in so 
doing, though Polybius does not mention the fact. Prof. Mommsen adds “It 
may even have been the case, although it cannot be proved, that a bridge led 
over the Trebbia at that point (i.e. near Placentia), and that the téte du pont on 
the other bank was occupied by the garrison of Placentia.” 

With respect to this view of the battle the following objections will occur to 
the mind of anyone who studies Polybius’ account :— 

(1) That the account is still clearer if the opposite view be adopted, for 
then the 10000 would not have crossed the river in their retreat to Placentia, 
and consequently it is not necessary to assume an important omission in the 
account. 

(2) The fact, which has been already stated, that Publius Scipio in fixing 
his camp, which is described as repi ID\axevriay, would have been exceedingly 
unlikely to leave such a river as the Trebbia at this season of the year between 
himeelf and the town which is expressly described as his point d’appui. 

(3) That the nature of the ground along the Trebbia valley does not admit 
of the assumption that the battle was fought upon the left bank. This has 
already been dealt with at some length, 

(4) It seems somewhat gratuitous to assume absolute contradiction between 
the accounts of Polybius and Livy, where no contradiction ean be proved to 
exist. 


P. 11. 66. 9, 


Roman Camp 2, 


Roman Camp 1 


a 


— 
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omex The Roman camp, as the ground when taken in 
Camp 2. conjunction with the descriptiqn of the battle shows 
with all but absolute certainty, must have been on the top and 
sides of the flat-topped ridge which has been described as 
running down the west bank of the river from a point opposite 
Rivergaro to the neighbourhood of Rivalta. 

Carthaginian The distance given, viz. 40 stades or about 8000 
Camp yards, would locate Hannibal’s camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Podenzano, not far from where the 
high ground on the R, or E. bank of the Trebbia rises from the 


P. rm, 68. 8. Polybius goes on to say that the Carthaginians 
L. xxr, 48.8 were plentifully supplied with provisions by the 
Celts who had come over to the Carthaginian side. Livy on 
the contrary represents the Carthaginians as sorely pressed for 
provisions, 


Junction of __ We now come to the great difficulty in the 
the two history of the operations on the Trebbia, Polybius’ 
armies. account of the matter is as follows :— 

P. ut. 68. 13, aOpocbévtay 5é Tav oTpaTiwTdv Kata TOV 


Spxov eis “Apimwov, dvadtaBau aitod’s o otpatnyos mponye, 
orevswv ouvaras Tots mepi tov Ilomdov. cuppikas de Kat 
KaTactpatoTedevcas Tap avrois, etc. 

How are we to account for Sempronius being able to slip 
by Hannibal, who lay on the E. side of the river, to reach 
Scipio who was encamped on the W. side? If the topography 
of the Trebbia valley were not absolutely conclusive as to the 
ee position of the Roman camp and the site of the 
Camp 2. battle, the fact, taken by itself, of the Roman army 
from Ariminum being able to join the other army on the 
Rinians Trebbia unhindered: by Hannibal would create at 


Camp 2. first sight a strong presumption that the Roman 
camp was on the E. side of that stream. 
5 se0 Sad Livy mentions the march even more briefly, 


but neither he nor Polybius gives any description 

of the route taken. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that such a general 
as Hannibal would fail to see how important it was for him to 
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prevent this junction at all costs. It matters not on which side 
of the Trebbia Hannibal was. Had he known beforehand of 
Sempronius being on his way to effect the junction, it seems 
most unlikely that he would have allowed him to advance un- 
opposed, and we should have expected him to run almost any 
risk to prevent him from joining Scipio. 

There are, however, two incidental facts mentioned by Poly- 
bius which afford a possible explanation of the difficulty. 

1. He says “xara 6& rods avrovs xatpovs 
‘AvviBas mpakixomnaas wodw Knyaoridior,” ete. 

The time referred to is the time at which the junction 
between the two Roman armies was effected. 

Clastidium has been identified by means of inscriptions 
with the modern Casteggio. It was situated considerably W. 
of the Trebbia and south of the Po. If, as Polybius seems to 
imply, Hannibal was engaged on the attack on this place at the 
time Sempronius came up, the way of the latter to Scipio's 
camp would be open, unless Hannibal had got previous intelli- 
gence of his movements in time for him to hurry back to pre- 
vent the junction, The second fact mentioned by Polybius 
may account for his ignorance. 

2. The Celts who lay between Hannibal and Ariminum 
seem to have been of more than doubtful friendliness to him, 
as is evidenced by the fact that he chastised them immediately 
before the battle on the Trebbia. That the Celts thus chastised 
were on the Carthaginian (ie. presumably the E.) side of the 
Trebbia we know, for Polybius mentions that Sem- 

‘ x : —— ; ° P, 1m, 69. 9, 
pronius crossed that river in going to their assist- 
ance. These Celts, unfriendly to the Carthaginians, would 
act as a screen to the Roman army in its advance from 
Ariminum to the Trebbia, and would render it exceedingly 
difficult for Hannibal to get any news of an army advancing 
from the E. 

Taking the circumstances that are mentioned, the conclusion 
to be drawn from them is that Sempronius must have managed 
to get near to the Trebbia without Hannibal having heard of 
his approach, and it seems further possible that in consequence 
of this ignorance the latter was at Clastidium with the major 
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portion of his force, if not the whole of it, at the very time at 
which Sempronius arrived. 

ae Even under the supposition that the Cartha- 
Canpaginjan inian camp lay west of the Trebbia and the Roman 
Come 2 on the east, an hypothesis which, as has been said, 

ie the ground will not admit of, we have to assume 
the same ignorance on the part of Hannibal. It is evident 
that, owing to his great superiority in cavalry, the whole plain 
country was open to him and closed to Publius Scipio, and 
had Tiberius come up, as we must suppose he did, along the 
plain, there was nothing to prevent Hannibal, if forewarned 
of his coming, from crossing the Trebbia to prevens the 
junction, 

Such are the possible explanations of the difficulty. They 

may or may not be correct. There is much in connection with 
this campaign on which it is possible to speak with certainty, 
but on this particular point certainty is impossible. Both his- 
torians omit important details, but unfortunately such omis- 
sions are too common in ancient historians, when writing on 
the operations of war, for us to be very much surprised at the 
evident gap in the history in the present case. 
L. xxr. 48.8,9. Reference has been already made to the fact 
P, m. 68.8. that Polybius and Livy are not in agreement with 
respect to the Carthaginian commissariat supplies. There was 
a large store of corn in Clastidium, and the fact of Hannibal’s 
going out of his way, as it were, to attack the place, seems to 
incline the balance of probability on the side of Livy rather 
than of Polybius. 

The next incident of the campaign was the 
attack on the Carthaginian plunderers. Polybius 
relates it as follows :— 

Mera &€ raita cvvbewpnoas rivds Tav Kerrar, of katdxovv 
petakd tod Lladov xai tod TpeBia trotamod, temounuévous pev 
Kai mpos avrov diriav, Siatreprropévous 5¢ Kai mpds ‘Pwpaiovs, 
kal Tweretopevous TH TOLOVT@ TpOTM THY Tap auhoiv dodadevay 
avtois vraptew, éEarrocrédXer tretovs ev dioryirious, imei 5é 
Kedrtovs cal Nouadas eis yiAtous, mpoatatas émibpapety adtav 
THY Y@pav. 


P. i. 69. 5, 6. 
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Livy's account of the matter, which is not quite : 
so detailed as that of Polybius, makes it quite clear“ " ” 
that the Celts attacked and plundered by the Carthaginians 
were on the same side of the river Trebbia as the latter, for he 
says that Sempronius “while his colleague hesitated, sent his 
own cavalry with a thousand infantry attached to it, almost all 
light-armed, to protect the Gauls beyond the Trebbia.” 

The Trebbia and Po are so nearly at right angles to one 
another that the words petaéd tod Ilaéov xai tod TpeBia 
motay“ov might apply to either of the angles formed by the 
streams. The use of d:aeymrouéevous seems to show, what 
indeed appears more clearly later in the account, that the Celts 
referred to were on the Carthaginian or E, side of the Trebbia. 

tav 6€ mpatavtwy TO twportayfey Kal todd) 
meptBarouévwrv delay, evOéws of Kedroi rapioav 
eri Tov Yapaxa Tov “Pwpaiwr, Seduevar odio Bonbetv. TrBé- 
ptos 8€ al madat Enrav adhopynv tod mparrew tu, TOTE KaBav 
mpopaciw éEaréoteike Tav pev imméwy TO TrEloTOY pépos, 
metovs 5é avy TOvTOLS aKoVTiCTas Eis YLALoVS. GoVvdH dé Tov- 
Tov Tpoopitavrwv mépav Tod TpeBia Kal diapayouévor toils 
Tohepiots vIrép THS Aelas, ETpamnoay of KeXrol odv trois Nouace 
Kai THY aTroya@pnoww emi TOV éavTaY éroLodyTO yapaKxa. Tayv 
dé cuvvoncavtes To yeyvopevov ot mpoxabnpeva THS Tdv Kapyn- 
Soviwy wapewBorrs evTedOev Tais epedpeiais €8onOovv trois mie- 
fopéevois’ od ryevouevou tparrévtes oi “Pwpaioe madi érovovyTo 
THY aTroAvety eis THY éavTaOY TapepBornr. 

Further details follow, but the whole account points clearly 
to the fact that all the incidents of the engagement took place 
on the Carthaginian, i.e. apparently on the E, side of the river, 

Both authors describe the exultation and con- py, 79, 
fidence of the consul Sempronius at the issue of }. =x. 53. 
this engagement. Hannibal was only too eager to second his 
desire to fight. Scipio’s policy of masterly inactivity in a posi- 
tion unassailable by cavalry meant, if persisted in, ruin to 
Hannibal, and the latter’s anxiety would seem to show that 
Livy is more correct in describing his commissariat supplies as 
scanty than Polybius in describing them as abundant. It has 
been the fashion of late years to cry up Polybius as a military 
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historian at the expense of Livy, but in respect to the opera- 
tions on the Trebbia, it is difficult to say that one author 
displays more accuracy than the other. If anything, the evid- 
ence is slightly in favour of Livy where the accounts of the 
‘two authors differ. 

Scipio had adopted the strategy which was destined in the 
end to prove the ruin of Hannibal's expedition to Italy. Neither 
Polybius nor Livy represents Scipio's action as due to any other 
motive than a desire to get out of the reach of Hannibal’s 
cavalry. It would be, however, very unsafe to suppose that, 
because no other motive is mentioned, no other motive existed. 
It is not difficult to see, after reading the two accounts of the 
campaign, that the strategic motives which influenced the 
gonerals on either side are but imperfectly understood by the 
two authors. With tactical questions, however, they seem per- 
fectly au fait. 

In penetrating into Italy Hannibal had accomplished a 
marvellous but very risky exploit. How risky it was we see 
from the fact that, whenever during the war he is opposed by a 
really capable general, his position becomes almost desperate. 
And so it was at this moment. He had no organized commis- 
sariat. He was dependent for supplies upon foragers and what 
was given him by such Celts as were friendly. Two conditions 
were consequently necessary for success :— 

(1) a fertile country, 
(2) the practical command of it. 

So long as he was in the plains of N. Italy these two condi- 
tions were fulfilled: the country was fertile, and his superiority 
in cavalry gave him command of the plain. But he could not 
remain there for ever. The burden of supporting the army for 
a lengthened period would alienate the friendly Celts, and 
under continual foraging and consequent insecurity, supplies 
would become less and less obtainable. He must move south. 
But how was he to move south with Scipio, in command of a 
practically undefeated army, perched on one of the spurs of the 
Apennines, ready to take him at a disadvantage if he tried to 
cross the range into Etruria? Sempronius’ march had indeed 
left the east coast route open to him, but in following that 
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route he would enter on a long march where the two conditions 
necessary for his army's existence would be both unfulfilled. 
The country would be comparatively poor, which would entail 
foraging at long distances from the main army, Moreover its 
hilly or mountainous character would render his superiority in 
the cavalry arm comparatively useless to him. Scipio would be 
probably on his heels with a force swelled by the accession of 
Sempronius’ army: his foragers would be cut off and his main 
body liable to attack when its numbers were diminished by 
their absence. Surely for the time Scipio had out-generalled 
him. Scipio’s strategy was simple, but it seemed likely to be 
uncommonly effective. Hannibal’s only way out of the diffic- 
ulty on this, as on other subsequent occasions, was to inflict a 
crushing defeat on the Romans in a pitched battle. Probably 
had Scipio had his way, that pitched battle would never have 
taken place save under circumstances which assured the Romans 
a superiority of position. In any true estimate of Hannibal's 
generalship these considerations must be taken into account, 
and, while admiring him as one of the greatest tacticians that 
ever lived, and while admitting that he possessed in the most 
remarkable degree that rare talent of winning the confidence 
and affection of his soldiers, one may be surely justified in 
saying that as a strategist he was surpassed by many generals 
who could never have accomplished a tithe of what he did, 

It was the hotheadedness of Sempronius which saved Han- 
nibal on the Trebbia, 

We now pass to the account of the battle as given by 
Polybius and Livy respectively. The first incident mentioned 
by both historians is the placing of the ambuscade by Hannibal. 

maXat dé cuveopaxws petab) THv oTpaToTéb@Y p oy 71.1. 
ToToV, émimedov pev Kal Wirov, evduy Se mpag LL. xxt. 54.] 
evédpav Sut te peiOpov éyov appov, éwi bé tavTns dxavOas kal 

_ Batovs cuveyeis éemureduxctas, éyiyvero Tpos TO oTpaTnyelv 
Tovs wrevaytious. euerdre & evyepa@s Ajoeww™ 

The level ground below Rivergaro on the East side of the 
Trebbia is at the present day all under irrigation, and con- 
sequently the majority of the streams have been diverted from 
their former channels into irrigation ditches. One, however, 
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which remains in its natural state, displays the characteristics 
described by Polybius. It flows through the country in a little 
dell from 10 to 20 feet deep, whose sides are covered more or 
less thickly with that serubby brushwood which is found in the 
neighbourhood of Italian rivers. That it is exactly the kind 
of dell described by Polybius is further shown by the detail 
mentioned in a subsequent passage :— 
pie nt Td yap tuxov petOpov pera Bpayelas ddpios, 
—"""""saroré 8€ wat xaNapor Kai mrépers xal tte ryévos 
dxav0ar, od povoy mefovs, dANa Kal Tovs iets éviore SUvaTat 
KpuTTetD. 

The special stream mentioned by Polybius cannot of course 
be pointed out. Irrigation has completely changed the surface 
of the country. It is, however, interesting to note the present 
existence of a stream of the kind described by the historian. 

Hannibal, having placed the ambush in position 
Pant. TL, 10. during the night, ordered the Numidian horse to — 
cross the river and ride up to the enemy’s works with a view to 
disturbing them and bringing on an engagement before the 
Romans had taken their morning meal. He-was specially 
careful to see that his own men did not begin the battle 
fasting. Hannibal’s plan was successful owing to Sempronius’ 
impetuosity and his elation at the success which his cavalry 
had achieved on the previous day. The Numidian cavalry, 
having played their part, retired again across the 
eters 7” river, ie, to the E. bank, and the Romans fol- 
lowed them. The latter had some difficulty in 
making the passage owing to a freshet caused by rain. 

Both armies were now on the E, bank, ie. could reach 
Placentia from where they were without crossing the river. 
It is important to note this fact. 

Hannibal, seeing that the Romans had crossed 
the river, drew up his army about 8 stades or 1} 
kilometres in front of his camp. The incidents of the battle 
are described with much detail by both historians, but it is not 
necessary to deal with them at any length, as they do not 
furnish us directly or indirectly with topographical facts, But 
in the description of the final rout we have facts recorded 
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which make it very difficult for us to understand how it is 
possible for Professor Mommsen, following Polybius, as he says 
he does, to locate the battle-field on the west side of the 
Trebbia. 

Polybius expressly says that the Romans who 
cut their way through the Carthaginian army did 
not go back to their own camp because they were prevented by 
the river from so doing. Now, if the battle had taken place to 
the West of the Trebbia, these Romans must have crossed the 
river to reach Placentia. Polybius certainly seems to imply 
most distinctly that one, at any rate, of their reasons for going 
to Placentia was that they shirked the crossing. 

Livy is even more explicit. He says “Cut off 
by the river from return into their camp, and not 
being able to see for the rain where they could help their 
comrades, they marched straight to Placentia.” Furthermore 
Livy goes on to say that of the rest of the Roman army some 
made for the river and were swept away in its eddies, whereas 
such as were dispersed in flight over the country followed the 
track of those who had cut their way through, and made for 
Placentia. Livy further tells us that those who escaped to the 
Roman camp crossed the river the next night on rafts and 
made their way to Placentia. 

Such then are the results of a comparison of the accounts 
given by Livy and Polybius of the Battle of the Trebbia and 
the operations leading up to it with the topography of the 
ground at the present day. In all essential details the two 
accounts agree, in fact that of Livy shows signs of being in 
considerable debt to the narrative of Polybius. 

Describing the events which followed the battle, 
Polybius tells us of the false report sent home by 
Sempronius and the discovery of the truth by the 
Romans. He omits to mention the important facts which we 
learn from Livy as to the movements of the part of the Roman 
force which made its way across the Trebbia to the Roman 
camp, Livy says “The Trebbia was the final 
limit of the Carthaginian pursuit. They (the ¢.**"°°"4 
Carthaginians) returned to their camp so be- 
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L, xx. 56. 3. 


P. m1. 75. 1 
Beqq. 
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numbed with cold that they hardly felt the joy of victory. 
Consequently on the next night, when the camp garrison and 
the other survivors, mainly wounded men, crossed the Trebbia 
on rafts, they either perceived nothing, owing to the rain, or, 
not being able to move from fatigue and wounds, they pretended 
to perceive nothing, Thus, unmolested by the Carthaginians, the 
consul Scipio marched his army in perfect quiet to Placentia, 
whence he crossed the Po to Cremona, that a single colony 
might be spared the burden of two armies in winter quarters.” 
Roman Camp No passage could show more clearly Livy's 
2, view as to the side of the Trebbia on which he 
understood the Roman camp to have been. 

To return to the topographical question: there is nothing 
in either account which would lead one to suppose that either 
author had seen the battle-field. The two accounts are evid- 
ently drawn up from memoirs written possibly by persons 
who were present at the engagement, It has already been 
remarked that Livy seems to have drawn from Polybius, but it 
is also noticeable that the former seems to have had either a 
larger stock of information to work upon, or to have made more 
use of his materials than Polybius, 

The Carthaginian success brought over to their 
side that portion of the Celts who had hitherto 
either remained neutral or faithful to the Romans, and it was 
this fact in all probability which rendered it possible for 
Hannibal to pass the winter in N. Italy, even if his absolute 
superiority in the field was not of itself sufficient to ensure a 
copious supply of necessaries. The Romans were 
evidently uncertain as to the route which Hannibal 
would take in his march southwards, This is shown by the 
fact that the consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gaius Flaminius 
collected their levies in Tuscany and at Ariminum, so as to be 
ready on either the E. or W, route, 

Concerning the events which intervened between the Battle 
on the Trebbia and Hannibal's march south it will not be 
necessary to speak at length. It is worthy of remark, however, 
L. xx1.57.6 that our knowledge of those events is due to Livy 
we and not to Polybius. They are:— 
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(1) The attack and failure of the Carthaginians at Em- 
porium. 

(2) The assault, pacers and sack of Victumviae by the 
Carthaginians. 

(3) The first attempt of Hannibal to cross the Apennines 
in the spring, and its failure. 

(4) Hannibal’s return towards Placentia, and 
the attack of Sempronius, who had returned from 
Rome, upon him. 

Concerning (1) and (2) nothing need be said. 

Concerning (3) we may say that the account bears evident 
traces of exaggeration with a view to heighten the interest of 
the story, and it does not read at all like Livy's more serious 
historical work. 

There is absolutely nothing of a definite character to guide 
us to the determination of the point at which the attempt 
was made. Judging from the difficulties described we might 
possibly conclude that it was made at a lofty part of the 
Apennine range, and the language employed by | 
Livy with regard to the events which succeeded ~ 
this failure would seem to imply that it was not made from — 
Liguria. These two considerations lead us to conjecture that 
it took place in that part of the range south of modern Modena, 
where Monte Cimone rises to a height of 7000 ft. By this 
route Hannibal would, had he been successful, have debouched 
immediately on the Upper Arno valley in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Fiesole and ancient Faesulae, and have avoided 
what must have been a tremendously difficult march along the 
coast from the neighbourhood of the modern Genoa to the 
marshes of the Lower Arno, and, what is more, he would have 
avoided the marshes themselves. 

The shorter route, in which Hannibal failed, 
was possibly the one taken by Flaminius when he 
led into Etruria the two legions which he received from the 
Consul Sempronius and the two which he received from the 
Praetor C. Attilius. 

After the engagement with Sempronius Livy tells us that 
Hannibal retired to Liguria. 


L, xxr. 59. 


. xxr, 59, 


L. XI. 63. 15, 
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T. xxu.2 The accounts which Polybius and Livy give of 
P. mm. 78,79. Hannibal's passage into Etruria through the marshes 
of the Arno show that neither author had any real idea of the 
geography of the region which Hannibal traversed, All they 
seem to know is that he crossed the Apennines and traversed 
the marshes. It is consequently impossible to say with absolute 
certainty what was his actual route, but it is probable that he 
crossed a pass (possibly that at the source of the Trebbia) into 
the Italian Riviera near Genoa, and arrived at the Lower Arno 
by the coast road or track past the sites of the modern Chiavari 
and Spezzia, His previous failure was likely to make him 
disinclined to attempt the shorter route, and the fact of his 
having to cross the marshes points to his having adopted a 
L.xxu.3. route along or near the coast. On emerging from 
P. mt.80-1,2- the marshes he found the Roman army already 
encamped round Arretium, the modern Arezzo, which shows 
that Flaminius had taken a shorter route,—probably the one 
already indicated, 

Both authors mention that Hannibal adopted his usual 
custom of making enquiry into the character of the man 
opposed to him and of laying his plans accordingly. His 
evident intention, as his subsequent action shows, was to do all 
he could to fight a pitched battle with the Roman army, and 
his enquiries showed that he had a man opposed to him who 
would be only too likely to second his wishes. It was a re- 
petition of the circumstances of the Trebbia. The only terms 
on which an army, which is dependent on foraging for its food 
supply, can live m any country, are that it should have no 
hostile force in its neighbourhood sufficiently strong to hinder 
its operations, It must have absolute command of the district 
from which its supplies are drawn. Anything short of this meant 
ruin to Hannibal and his army, He must fight, and the problem 
he had to solye was how he could best arrange matters so as to 
have the advantage of position when the day of battle actually 
arrived, The strategy he adopted before the battle of Lake 
Trasimene was of a very simple character, but he evidently 
thought, and rightly, as the sequel shows, that it would not 
require much artifice to delude such a headstrong fool as he 
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judged Flaminius to be. So he took the lead down the long 
valley which leads from Arretium to the N.W. angle of L, 
Trasimene, suddenly turned the corner, waited there, and then 
unexpectedly pounced out on his pursuer, It was the same 
kind of strategy which a child adopts, who when chased by 
another down a long passage, gets round the corner first, and 
instead of continuing his flight, waits there, and scares his 
pursuer by rushing out on him. It is not necessary to follow 
the details of his march to Lake Trasimene, or of Flaminius’ 
pursuit. We must now proceed to try and form some idea of 
the Lake itself and of its N, and E. shores, 

On reference to the map it will be seen that mon shore 
the long valley from Arretium abuts on the lake of L. Trasi- 
at its N. W. corner, near Terontola, the junction ““"* 
where the branch railway to Perugia leaves the main line of 
the Rete Adriatica from Florence to Rome. On the N. shore 
of the Lake is low-lying ground between the lake shore and 
the neighbouring hills, in shape lke a flattened capital B lying 
on its back, the lake shore forming the straight edge, and the 
hills the two semicircular boundaries. The high ground on 
which the village of Tuoro lies divides the two halves of the 
latter from one another, The western of these two segments 
is the traditional site of the battle. This site is separated from 
the low land about Terontola by a more or less rocky ridge 
which abuts on the lake at a point (marked Pt A on the map) 
where there is a tunnel on the Perugia railway. This point 
shows the very plainest evidence that it has been worn away 
with a certain amount of rapidity in recent times. The shore 
is strewn with pieces of rock which have fallen away from the 
waterworn cliff, and everything seems to point to the fact that 
the lake has advanced at this part. 

This evidence leads to the belief that the lake has never 
been appreciably higher than it is at the present day. The 
probability is, therefore, that at the time the battle took place 
the water Jevel was lower than at the present time. 

But when, going eastwards, you pass Point A and come to 
the low ground which is the traditional site of the battle-field, 


there is every sign that the shore of the lake and the ground 
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for some distance back from the shore is of recent formation, 
that is, although the water level is now higher than in former 
days, yet the land has at this point gained on the water: the 
line of shore has advanced, not receded, The cause is not far 
to seek, Eastward of the waterworn Pt A, and jutting out 
from this very line of shore, will be seen another point, which 
projects into the lake nearly one kilometre or about 1000 yards 
beyond the general line of coast. Other similar though smaller 
points will be seen along the coast eastward towards Passignano. 
These points are all formed of alluvial deposits from the small 
streams which enter the lake at their several extremities, and 
the size of these projections shows the extraordinary amount 
of solid matter which is brought down to the lake by these 
insignificant brooks, ‘This, and the shallow character of the 
lake itself, account for the advance of the coast line in spite 
of the rise of the water level. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that in Hannibal’s time Point A extended probably further 
into the lake: Point B was certainly much smaller, and the 
coast line between them was further back, i.e. N. of its line at 
the present day. [The probable line of coast in former times 
will be found indicated on the map.] 

The great natural theatre which is enclosed on its E., W., 
and N. sides by the ridges which circle round from Tuoro to 
Pt A is a valley with a flat alluvial bottom. The mdge varies 
from about 500 to 800 feet in height above the valley. This 
is, as has been stated, the traditional site of the battle. 

Some authorities are disposed to place the battle-field on 
the E. side of the lake. Those who do so have to throw Livy's 
account of the battle overboard, and have to face other most 
serious and inexplicable difficulties which will be dealt with 
later, 

Pm 801 To return to the history of events, Polybius 
neat» tells us that Hannibal broke up his camp at 
Faesulae, went past the Roman camp, and set to work to 
ravage the great fertile valley which extends from Faesulae 
without any noticeable break past Arretium and Cortonium 
to Lake Trasimene. This was more than Flaminius’ temper 
could stand, and in his wrath he set out in hot pursuit of the 
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Carthaginian army with, from what Polybius says, - , 

: ‘ . . Tt. 82. 7. 
an utter disregard of the ordinary precautions of 
war. This accounts for the ease with which he was caught in 
the somewhat simple trap which Hannibal set for him. The 
latter having marched due §, as far as the N.W. corner of L. 
Trasimene, i.e. to the neighbourhood of the modern Terontola, 
turned EK. and passed round promontory A. It is quite pos- 
sible that there was in those days low ground between the 
extremity of the ridge which ends in Pt A and the shore of 
the lake. 

We now come to Polybius’ description of the position which 
Hannibal took up. It is worth while to notice the detail with 
which he describes it. It is totally unlike anything we get in 
his description of the Trebbia. He describes it in the language 
of a man who had seen the ground. There is nothing in his 
description of the Trebbia which could make us suppose that 
he had ever been there. The only minute topographical detail 
which he gives in his account of that field is in reference to the 
dell of the stream where Hannibal planted bis ambush, and 
such a dell he might see in any flat alluvial land in Italy. 
But in this account of the position of Hannibal at Lake 
Trasimene he is describing an unusual piece of ground, the 
like of which could not be easily found elsewhere, and he 
describes it accurately moreover. His description indeed is so 
accurate that it is hard to understand how those who profess to 
have examined the ground can have failed to see that Polybius, 
whether right or wrong, supposed the battle to have taken 
place on what we know now as the traditional site. The very 
confusion which enters into one part of his description is, as 
will be shown, the confusion of a man who was describing the 
ground from memory and not from the description of others. 

érel S¢ tov Prapiviov dn cuvaTTovTa Ka- P. mr, 82, 11. 
Bempa, tomovs & evpvels cvveDewpnoe mpos tiv *%- 1 sea. 
ypelav, eyiyveTo mpos TO Staxwduveverv. GvTos S6€ Kata Tiv 
Siodov avdAa@vos éemumédov, TovTov 6@ mapa péev Tas eis pTKOS 
@Xevpas éxatépas Bovvovs eyovtos irnrods Kal cuveyeis, 
Tapa S€ Tas els MAdTOS KaTa pev THY avTiKpd AOdov EriKel- 
pevov épumvov Kai dvaBatov, kata Sé THv am ovpas Aiuvnv 
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TEAMS TEV aTroNelnoveay Tapodov ws eis TOY avAGVAa Tapa 
Ti Tapwpelar. 

If this description be examined, it will be found to be a 
very accurate one of the hollow enclosed in the hills from 
Tuoro to Pt A, and the peculiarities of the ground as described 
are such as could not be applicable to many places in the whole 
of Italy. 

The avr, hollow, or defile was level, ie. the bottom of it 
was flat. That is exactly the case here. The level alluvial 
ground extends far up the valley from the lake. Some have 
rejected this site on the ground that the word adAdy is not 
applicable to this valley, because avAwv, they say, implies a 
valley open at both ends, a sort of passage so to speak. But 
avAwv is also applied to valleys which run up among hills and 
end among them, as does this valley of which we are speaking. 

Polybius says that the sides along its length, i.e. in the case 
of this valley the KE. and W. sides, were enclosed by lofty and 
continuous hills, This refers evidently to the ridge on whose 
extremity Tuoro lies, and to the chain of hills running north- 
ward from Pt A, There was a bare and difficult (SvcBaros) 
peak at the end of the valley facing you as you entered. 
This means the N. side of the valley, for entering the valley 
round Pt A, you would incline north after passing the pro- 
montory [as indeed the modern high road does, though it 
passes over the ridge of Pt A] in order to avoid the marshy 
land near the lake shore. The peak is there and is from a 
military point of view, exactly what Polybius describes it to be, 
viz. épupvds kal dvoBaros. The lake is, of course, the §, 
boundary, and the zrapwpeia mentioned is evidently the slope 
of promontory A towards the lake, 

Livy's description of the field is probably second-hand, and 
far less precise than that of Polybius. 

L. xxi. 4. 1 Hannibal quod agri est inter Cortonam urbem 
seqq- Trasumennumque lacum omni clade belli pervastat, 
quo magis iram hosti ad vindicandas sociorum iniurias acuat, 
Et iam pervenerant ad loca nata insidiis, ubi maxime montes 
Cortonenses Trasumennus subit. Via tantum interest per- 
angusta, velut ad id ipsum de industria relicto spatio; deinde 
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paulo latior patescit campus; inde colles adsurgunt. bi castra 
in aperto locat,.ubi ipse cum Afris modo Hispanisque con- 
sideret; Baliares ceteramque levem armaturam post montis 
circumducit ; equites ad ipsas fauces saltus tumulis apte tegen- 
tibus locat, ut, ubi intrassent Romani, obiecto equitatu clausa 
omnia lacu ac montibus essent. 

There is no question as to where Livy supposed the field to 
be: the words, “ubi maxime montes Cortonenses Trasumennus 
subit,” show plainly that he supposed the battle to have been 
fought in the valley between Tuoro and the ridge of Point A. 


The next words, “Via tantum interest perangusta velut ad id 


ipsum de industria relicto spatio,’ would seem to imply that 
there was some narrow piece of low ground in those days 
between the lake shore and the extremity of Pt A. He is 
evidently referring to the passage round Pt A, whatever he 
may have supposed its nature to be. The comparatively broad 
level ground to which he refers is the flat alluvial land en- 
closed between Pt A and Tuoro. 

Taking these two accounts, given by Livy and Polybius 
respectively, of the topography of the ground whereon the 
battle was fought, it seems difficult to understand the argument 
of those who profess to find discrepancies in this particular 
portion of their histories, Polybius’ description is more de- 
tailed and more accurate, indeed, than that of Livy, for the 
apparent reason that he had seen the ground whereas Livy had 
not; and, again, Livy does state the position of the field, 
whereas Polybius does not. These are, however, differences, 
not discrepancies, 

With respect to the actual description of the battle it will 
be well to take the accounts given by the two authors sepa- 
rately, leaving all comparison between them until the end. 

Polybius, after giving the description of the field already 
quoted, says 

dvekOay Tov avAdva Twapa Ti Aluvny, Tov pev 

P. m. 83, 2. 
KaTa Tpocwmov THS Topeias Aohov avTos KaTe- 
ANaBero, kal tods "ISnpas xai rovs AiSvas éywv én’ avtod 
KATETTPATOTEDEUCE, 


After passing Point A, Hannibal went along parallel to the 
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lake shore apparently, and took up his position on the hill, 
probably on the very site of the modern Tuoro, 

rovs 5¢ Badiapeis xal Aoyyohépous xara THv TpwroTopelay 
exrreprayov bmd Tovs ev SeEca Bouvods Tay Tapa Tov avrAdva 
Keipéver, el wodd wapateivas UTrérTEXeE. 

If Polybius’ description of the field be referred to, it will be 
seen that the hills here mentioned are those which extend from 
Tuoro northwards, on the right or E. side of the valley as you 
look up it. These troops would be on the right of those which 
Hannibal had placed at Tuoro. The object of this disposition 
is clear also. Hannibal evidently intended that this body of 
men should wheel round, and take the Romans in flank when 
the latter became engaged with the troops at Tuoro. The 
very concealment of this part of his army also shows the nature 
of the attack which it was intended to make. 

In the two passages above quoted the valley is clearly and 
in express terms spoken of from two different points of view, a 
confusion of description which would be more likely to be 
made by one who had seen the field than by one who had not. 

(1) Polybius’ original description of the ground is taken 
from what would be the best point of view, i.e. the position of 
one standing on the shore of the lake with his back to it and 
looking up the valley, 

(2) In describing Hannibal's movement to his position at 
Tuoro, he speaks from the standpoint of one looking along his 
line of march, i.e. Eastwards, across the valley, not up it [ef. 
TOV...KaTa Tpor@Trov THs TopEias odor]. 

(3) He then returns to the original standpoint in de- 
scribing the positions taken up by the remainder of Hannibal’s 
force (cf. taro tovs év SeEca Bovvods tay mapa tov avdNava 
Ketéevwy etc.), 

Hannibal does not seem to have placed any troops whatever 
at the head of the hollow. 

Polybius next proceeds to describe the actual 
battle. Since it is on his account that those who 
argue for the site of the battle on the Eastern side of the lake 
found their argument, it will be well perhaps to examine it 
sentence by sentence, and to see what difficulties or otherwise 


P, I. 83, 5. 
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there are in applying what he says to the site on the northern 
side. 

o wev ovv AvviBas, TavTa WpoxaTacKevacamevos TNS VUKTOS 
Kai TrepieicAnpas Tov avN@va Tais Evedpais, THY HaVYtay Eiye”, 
o 6¢ Diapiveos eirero xatomiv, cmevdow@v cuvayat Tois TroAe- 
pious KatertpatoresevKas S€ TH mWpoTepaia mpos avTi TH 
Aipvyn TEAMS oe THS Wpas, weTA TadTa THS Hyépas emruye- 
vopevns, evOéws tro THY éwOwiy Hye THY MpwToTopeiay Tapa 
Tv Aipvynv eis Tov UTroKeiwevov aiAwva, BovrAopevos eEamrec Oat 
TWY ToNEulwr. 

Flaminius’ camp here mentioned would appear to have been 
on the low ground in the neighbourhood of the modern Teron- 
tola. He would enter the hollow by the same way as Hannibal 
had previously entered it, ic. by passing round point A. 
ovans be TS npépas opixdaidous Siapepovras, as eat: 
AvviBas apa T@ TO TEicTOV péepos Tis TopEias 
els Tov avha@va tpocdéEacAat Kal cuvaTTew pos avTov HOH 
THY Tov évavTiM” TpwToTopeEiay, aTooovs Ta cuVOnpaTa Kal 
SiaTreprrapevos mpos Tovs év tails evédpais, cvveTreyelper Tav- 
tayolev dpa trois modepios. of &¢ wepi tov PNapivnov, wapa- 
dofov yevopévns avtois tis émupaveias, érs 6é Sucauvotrtou Tis 
KaTa Tov aépa mTepioTdcews Urapyovons, Kal Tay moXeuloy 
KaTa TOAXOUS ToTToUs €E UrepdeEiou KaTaepopwevwv Kal Tpoc- 
TimTOVTwY, OVX olov tapaBonfeivy eduvavto mpos TL TaV 
Seopevav oi taEiapyou Kal yiAtapyoe Tay “Pwpaiwy, adr’ ovdé 
guVVOnTaL TO yuyvomEevov. Mpa yap ol wey KaTa mpdcwTor, 
of 8 am’ ovpas, oi 8 é€x THY TKayiwy avTois TpocéTiTTOV. 64d 
kal auvéBn Tovs TAElaTOUS ev a’T@ TH THS Topeias oyHnpaTe 
KaTaKkoTHval, yn Suvayevovs avTois BonOeiv, aAXN' ws av Ei 
Mpodedouevous wo THS Tov TpoecT@Tos axpiciass ETL yap 
diaBovrevopevoe ti Se? wpdtrew ama@dduUYTO Tapadokws. 

The only topographical point which is raised by the words 
quoted is in reference to the description of the Carthaginian 
attack, It is described as having been on the front, rear, and 
on both flanks. It will be seen on reference to the map that it 
might have been expected that the attack would be on the 
front, rear, and left flank only of the Romans. 

Two explanations of the apparent difficulty are possible, 













signa onaltin dat simul i 
proximum fuit decucurrerunt, eo » magis R 
inprovisa res fuit, quod orta ex lacu nobuli ee ny 
tibus densior sederat, agminaque hostium ex plu nib 
ipsa inter se satis conspecta eoque magis pariter d 
Romanus clamore prius undique orto Qpem satis ¢ | SE 
circumventum esse sensit, et ante in frontem - sue én ug ial 
coeptum est, quam satis instrueretur acies eas diri arma 
stringique gladii possent. 

For topographical purposes this compares but 7 
Polybius’ account. It is noticeable, however, that Livy & 
of an attack on both flanks, as Polybius does. Livy s 
have understood that the attack on the rear was nots 
taneous with those on the front and flank. It is very = | 
that Livy was right in this The distance from the © q 

vy g respect. #, 

beginning of the narrow passage (i.e. the W. end of it) round 
Point A to the place where the Roman vanguard came in 
contact with the Carthaginians is about 3 kilometres, or, 
roughly, some two miles, and, consequently, at the moment of = —__ 
contact, it is hardly likely that the Roman rear was wholly 
involved in that narrow passage, and the Carthaginian troops 

to whom the duty of attacking this portion of the Roman force 

was assigned would probably have to delay their attack. 

The earlier portion of Chapter 5 is taken up with an account 
of the incidents and circumstances of the fight: but in the 6th 
Section of that Chapter we have a passage which seems at 
variance with what has been previously said. 

Deinde, ubi in omnis partis nequiquam impetus 
capti, et ab lateribus montes ac lacus, a fronte et ab 
tergo hostium acies claudebat etc. 

Here we have no mention of the enemy as being on the 
flank of the Romans. Still the omission is not of high im- 
portance. The battle had degenerated at this time into a 
confused mélée, and it is only too likely that Fabius, or any 
other authority from whom Livy drew his account, would not 
be very precise as to front, flank and rear attacks in his 


L. xx. 5, 6. 
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description of this part of the fight. We have then further 
details of the fighting, and a description, which may or may 
not be true, of the manner of the consul’s death. 

In the 6th Section of Ch. 6 Livy mentions the 
incident of a large number of the beaten Romans 
wading out into the lake. He does not, like Polybius, speci- 
fically assert that those who did so were the rear guard who 
were caught in the narrow passage, but his words imply that 
he understood that those who resorted to this desperate ex- 
pedient were in a peculiarly dangerous case—“ pars magna, ubi 
locus fugae deest, per prima vada paludis in aquam pro- 
gressi” ete, 

The rest of Livy’s story does not in any way elucidate the 
topography of the field and need not be referred to. 

To the few readers, who may think it worth their while to 
wade through this somewhat bald statement of facts, some 
apology may, perhaps, be due for the exceedingly dry nature of 
the method which has been employed. It would have been 
easy to have included in this paper the full descriptions of the 
battles as given by Livy and Polybius respectively, and this 
would, no doubt, have rendered the narrative more interesting 
and graphic: but it would have wrapped up the salient topo- 
graphical details in a mass of other detail which would have 
tended to obscure the facts whose elucidation is the object 
of the paper. 

So much has been said of late years in dispraise of Livy as 
an historian of facts, that one feels all but guilty of an act of 
audacity in saying aught in his favour. It would indeed be 
rash to draw general conclusions as to his trustworthiness or 
otherwise from an examination of so small a portion of his 
history. It will be seen, however, that this part of his work, 
when tested in the only way that is possible at the present 
time, passes the test well. Critical acumen has discovered dis- 
crepancies in the accounts which Livy and Polybius respectively 
give of the campaigns of the Trebbia and the Trasimene Lake, 
An examination of the ground on which these campaigns 
were fought discovers no discrepancies which can in any way 
be said to cast a doubt on the truthfulness of either writer, 
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The conjectured site of the Battlefield of Lake Trasimene lying 
East of the Lake. 


In the Classical Review of July 1893, p. 300, will be found a 
paper by Mr Lilly on this subject. It is worthy of attention 
because Mr Lilly does not, like some other advocates of the | 
Kastern site, draw up a scheme of his own for the battle at 
variance with many of the most important details mentioned 
by Polybius and Livy. But when I first read Mr Lilly’s paper 
- I fancied that there was something wrong with his topography, 
but I had not by me at the time the large-scale map of that 
district by which I could verify or disprove my own suspicions, 

Mr Lilly says that Hesselbarth puts the battle to the E. of 
Magione, and he says that this theory of the site will not hold 
water when the ground is examined. I cordially agree with 
him, In order to locate the battle E. of Magione on the site 
to which Hesselbarth refers it, it would be necessary to throw 
over half of what Polybius and three-quarters of what Livy 
says, and to construct a new scheme for the battle out of one’s 
own imagination. The force of what I say will be understood 
when I mention that under this theory the main portion of the 
fighting must have taken place about 4 miles from the lake, 
Mr Lilly, however, claims to have found another site between 
Hesselbarth’s and the lake, which he thinks was the actual 
field. He states the difficulties which it raises with respect to 
the narrative, as far as he can see them, very fairly. He admits 
that Livy must be thrown over and appeals to Polybius only. 
I will take his account in detail, with certain annotations which 
the reader can verify by reference to the map which is herewith 
given, 

He says, “It was not until I had walked from Magione to 
the high ground overlooking the lake and began to retrace my 
steps that the truth of Polybius’ account began to impress itself 
‘upon me,” 
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as appearing much narrower than it really is. I may repeat, 
for it is of great importance to note, that in going down from 
this point directly into this basin you would descend a vertical 
distance of 347 feet in about 1 kilometre (1093 yds.), for 
the bottom of this valley is 29 feet below the level of the 
lake. Mr Lilly seems to disregard completely the rise in the 
road of more than 300 feet, over which an army entering the 
basin from the lake side at Torricella would have to pass. How 
is it that Polybius in his manifestly painstaking description of 
the field never mentions this peculiarly noticeable feature ? 
Needless to say Livy does not mention it, They both describe 
the army as entering the avA@yv érizeéos directly after travers- 
ing the passage under the zrapwpeia. They say nothing of a 
steep ascent from the lake followed by a steep descent into the 
level hollow. Again, if this high ridge separates the hollow, to 
which Polybius refers, from the lake, how is it that he comes to 
say, in describing the hollow, that it had cata thy 
a ee ‘ ' , es P. 1m. 83. 1. 
amv oupas [mAevpayv| Aiwvny TeXciws OTEVIVY aTro- 

AelTovcav Tapodoy ds eis Tov avAGVA Tapa THY Tapwpeiar ? 
The hollow is more than a mile from the lake shore. The rest 
of Mr Lilly’s article need not be quoted in detail. He recognises 
that there must be a difficulty in identifying the hill which is 
described by Polybius in the words xara rip avtixpd Aodov 
émixeiwevov épupvov Kal d¥a8arov. He is inclined to think 
that the hill on which Magione stands is the one referred to, 
but, as he says a few sentences later [recognising that, if the 
road in Roman times ran where it does now, viz. high up on 
the hill above the hollow, this site is impossible], that the 
ancient road probably ran straight across the bottom of the 
basin, it is difficult to see how the Roman troops in their march 
could have come face to face with the Carthaginians stationed 
on the hill of Magione, or indeed how troops placed on that 
hill could have blocked the passage in the effectual way which 
is implied by Polybius’ account. Again, if this hill be taken 
as the position of the Carthaginians who blocked the way, the 
main fighting must have taken place in a space of one kilometre 
in length. It is difficult to understand how any large number 
of men in marching column along a road could have been 
compressed into so small a space. 
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T have thus discussed Mr Lilly’s Eastern site because it is 
the only one on that side of the lake for which any argument, 
not founded on the wildest imagination, can be raised. I 
personally cannot understand how any inquirer, who could form 
a capable judgment of ground, could fail to see how closely 
Polybius’ description coincides with the site on the north shore 
of the lake, the site, that is, to which Livy refers’ I am dis- 
posed to think that many of the supposed difficulties which 
have been raised with regard to its site, and with regard to 
many others also, have been due to mistakes on the part of the 
modern observers rather than to mistakes on the part of the 
ancient historians. 


G. B. GRUNDY. 
_ Brazenose Coll., Oxford. 
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probable. At least, the divergence of opinion among historians 
already indicated may serve as an excuse for yet another 
attempt at adjustment. To state my result briefly first, I 
conceive of the Carthaginian Councils as two, deliberative and 
legislative, and one small executive, There is the Lvy«Antros— 
a large body of numbers unknown. From this is selected the 
Tepovoia, a body of 104, in common parlance known as ‘The 
Hundred,’ possessing complete legislative and judicial powers as 
delegated to it by the Svy«Anros. Finally, of this latter Body 
some thirty of its members formed a small Executive to 
administer the decrees of Tepovela and Zvy«AnTos, and pre- 
eminently to convey such decrees to foreign nations as an 
embassy. But the duties of this last Body were purely 
executive, and neither was it called the lepoveia nor did it 
possess any legislative or judicial powers. In both these points 
I differ toto caelo from Mommsen and Susemiuhl. 

But this must now be discussed at length; and first it is 
necessary to present as complete a list as possible of the 
passages referring to the subject from our five authorities, 
Anistotle, Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Justin, since only thus 
is a comprehensive view of the matter possible. 


The following are the chief passages on the subject: 

Aristotle : 

(1) “Eyes 8 rapardjowa tH Aaxwvixg TodTeia Ta prev 
cvocitia tav éraipiav toils pidetiow, Thy b€ Tév éExaToyv Kal 
TeETTAGpwoVv apyxrv Tois Epdpats...tovs dé Bacirels Kal Tip 
yepovaiav avadoyor Tois exet Bacidevor Kal yépover. 

(Pol. m1. 11. 3. 4.) 

(2) Ta péev mpocdyew Ta 6€ wy) mpocayew mpos Tov Sipop 
of Bacirgcis xUpiot peTa TOY YyEeporvT@y, dv oOpmoyrMpovadct 
mavres, ef 5é ua) TOUTwY Kal Oo Symos. (Pol. 1. 11. 5.) 

(8) Td 8S& Tas mevtapyias Kupias oteas ToAkOY Kal 
Meyd\wv id’ aitav aipetds eivat, kai THY TOY éExaTov Ta’Tas 
aipeiobas thy peyicTnY apXnv...ohuyapxXLKov. 

(Pol. 11. 11. 7.) 

Polybius : 

(1) To 8 Kapyndoviay roditevpa To wev avéxabéy por 
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Soxel Karas Kata ye tas ddoaxepets Siahopas cvverracbat. 
“ b :. _* 4 i 

kat yap Baotheis Hoav rap’ avtois, cat TO Tepovtiov eiye Tay 

apistoxpatixny efovciav, Kal TO mWAnGos jv KUpiov TaY 


KabnxovTov avrTe. (vi. 51,) 
(2) Tihv mareiotny Sivayw ev tois SvaBovAiots Tapa pev 
Kapyndovioss o djpos Hn pwererAnger. (ib.) 


(3) ‘O é tév Kapyndoviov otparnyds “AvviBas, axovcas 
év T® [lavopue To yeyovds, éEatrorréAXer Bowdn, THs yepoucias 
tbrdpyovta, vais eixoot Sovs. (I. 21. 6.) 

(4) Tév te THs yepovotas aei Twas eEarréoteAXov Tpéa Bers. 

in B.C. 241, (1 68, 5.) 

(5) “Opxos, ov €Gero ‘AvviBas 6 atpatyyos, Maywvos, 
Mipxavos, Bapydxapos, cai raves yepovotactal Kapyndovior 
oi eT avTov, kal mavTes Kapyndoviot atparevopevor pet avTod, 

in B.C, 215. (vir. 9. 1. same formula in § 4.) 

(6) Mera 8 taita Maywva cal tos Gua tourm Kapyn- 
Sovious exapite. Svo pev yap yoav KaTEiAnppévor TOV Ex THIS 
yepoucias, mévTe dé kal Séxa THY ex THS TUYKANTOV. 

in B,C. 209, (x. 18. 1.) 

(7) Mera &€ taira, trod otpatnyod dtacadotvtos, Site 
tevfovra: TovTwy, édav Tpiaxocious opnpovs eis TO AvdvBarov 
extréeupwow ev tpraxov® nywépais, Tos viovs Tay éx THs 
guykAnTou Kal Tis yepovalas,...eml Tocoy HTOpHTaY K.TA. 

in 149 B.C, (XXXVI. 2. 6.) 

(8) Od py adiotavto rod roveiv Ta Tpos THY GwTnpilar. 
610 Kal TplaxovTa pev THS Yepovcias Mpoxerpioapevot...efamre- 
- oTeAXov. in 288, (1. 87. 3.) 

(9) Tlapayevowéver Sé tav ‘Papyaiwy cai tapedOorTwr eis 
TO TuVEedpLoV...duTKEPaS TKovov of Kapyndovior. 

in 219, (111, 20. 9.) 

So war is accepted by aAelous tav é« Tod cuvedpiou. 

(111. 33. 4.) 

Drodorus : 

(1) Acovictos 8, 6 trav Svpaxociwv ripavvos...€Fémeuwrev 
eis Kapyndova xypuca, Sods éemiatoAny mpos THY yEepouciav. 
Otros pév ovv...tiy éemiotoAny eréd@Ke TH yepovcia. Hs 
avayvwcbeians év Te TH TvyKANT@ Kal peta TadT ev TO Oye, 
cuvéBy Tors Kapynédovious ov petpiws aywvidy trept Tod ToNepou 
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Kal pera ToAK@V ypnudTwV arécTEiNaV TiVas TMV EK TIS 
yepoucias Tovs EevoNoyjcovtas aro THs Evparns. 
(x1v. 47.) 

(2) Mera & radra rijs yepovolas év Kapynddve Bovdevea- 
pévns wept Tod wodgmov Kahds edoke trols avvédpois Tpia 
oTpaToreda Trowjoavras Ex TIS Wodews ExTréprras. 

(xx. 59.) 

(3) Eira wahw oi “Pepaior dieréurparvto mpos Kapyndo- 
viovs amooteiAal Tiwas ex THS Yyepovcias KEdevovTES...01 OE 
TpitKxovTa Ta eTupavestaTwY amTéaTetray. (XXXII. 6.) 

Livy: 

(1) Carthaginienses...oratores ad pacem petendam mittunt 
triginta seniorum principes. Id erat sanctius apud illos con- 
sillum maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum vis. 

B.c, 208. (xxx. 16. 3.) 

(2) Scriptum erat Aristonem privatim ad neminem, publice 

ad seniores—ita senatum vocabant—mandata habuisse. 
(XXXIV. 61. 15.) 

(3) Judicum ordo Carthagine ea tempestate dominabatur, 
eo maxime quod idem perpetui iudices erant. Res, fama, 
vitaque omnium in ulorum potestate erat. Qui unum elus 
ordinis offendisset, omnis adversos habebat, nec accusator apud 
infensos iudices deerat. Horum in tam impotenti regno.., 
praetor factus Hannibal vocari ad se quaestorem jussit. Quaestor 
id pro nihilo habuit, nam...quia ex quaestura in iudices, poten- 
tissimum ordinem, referebatur, iam pro futuris mox opibus 
animos gerebat. 

Enimvero indignum id ratus Hannibal viatorem ad pren- 
dendum quaestorem misit subductumque in contionem non 
ipsum magis quam ordinem judicum prae quorum superbia 
atque opibus nec leges quicquam essent nec magistratus, 
accusavit. Et ut secundis auribus accipi orationem animad- 
vertit, et infimorum quoque libertati gravem esse superbiam 
eorum, legem extemplo promulgavit pertulitque, ut in singulos 
annos judices legerentur, neu quis biennium continuum judex 
esset. Ceterum quantam eo facto ad plebem inierat gratiam, 
tantum magnae partis principum offenderat animos. 

B.C, 195, (XXXII. 46.) 
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(4) In Hasdrubalis locum haud dubia res fuit quin prae- 
rogativam militarem qua extemplo juvenis Hannibal in 
practorium delatus, imperatorque ingenti omnium clamore 
atque adsensu appellatus erat, favor etiam plebis sequeretur. 
Hune vixdum puberem Hasdrubal literis ad se arcesserat ; 
actaque res etiam in senatu fuerat, Barcinis nitentibus ut 
adsuesceret militiae Hannibal, atque in paternas succederet 
opes. Hanno, alterius factionis princeps, ete. (XXL 3.) 

Justin: 1 

(1) Deinde, cum familia tanta imperatorum gravis liberae 
civitati esset, omniaque ipsi agerent simul et judicarent, 
centum ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur, qui reversis a 
bello ducibus rationem rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu 
ita in bello imperia cogitarent, ut domi judicia legesque respi- 
cerent. abt. 450 B.c, (XIx. 2. 5, 6.) 

(2) His querelis senatus in Hamilcarem accenditur. Sed 
quoniam in imperio esset tacita de eo suffragia tulerunt, et 
sententias, priusquam recitarentur, in urnam conjectas, obsig- 
nari jusserunt dum alter Hamilear, Gisconis filius, a Sicilia 
reverteretur. abt 310 B.c. (XXII. 3.) 

(3) In Africa princeps Carthaginiensium Hanno...regnum 
invadere interfecto senatu conatus est..,I[taque plebi epulas in 
publicis porticibus, senatui in domo sua parat, ut poculis yeneno 
infectis secretius senatum et sine arbitris interficeret orbamque 
rempublicam facilius invaderet. 

340 B.C. (XXI. 4.) 


Our earliest authority, Aristotle, thus mentions 

(a) A Body of 104 akin to the Spartan ephors. 
(b) A Tepovoia akin to the Spartan T'epovaia. 
(c) <A Body of 100, which is the peyiorn apyn. 


Mommsen therefore maintains that the Tepove/a was a 
Body of 30, consisting of the two kings and 28 gerusiasts, and 
thus precisely parallel to the Spartan. In support of this he 
quotes Livy xxx. 16. 3. This Tepovcia of 30 was the ‘sanctius 
consilium’ and possessed those powers of legislation and ad- 
ministration which made it the directing body in the state. 
Cf. Mommsen 11. 1, 
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Now this view of the Tepovcia is, I think, unjustified. 
Firstly, we cannot press Aristotle’s‘ analogy’ as regards num- 
bers—for in this same passage he draws an analogy between 
the ‘five’ ephors and the ‘104° No a priori argument can 
therefore be proffered that the Carthaginian I'epovc/a consisted 
of 30, because analogous to the Spartan. 

Further, Polybius, 1. 87. 3, clearly postulates a larger 
number than 30 for the T'epovoia—as a partitive genitive 
cannot be exhausted by its section. Tpaxovra tips yepou- 
clas must mean a Tepovcia of more than 30 members. 
(Cf Strachan-Davidson, Selections from Polybius, Proleg. vi. 

49.) 

" But it is argued, Polybius here means, not the Tepoveia he 
is so careful to distinguish from the Svy«Anros in x. 18. 1, and 
XXXVI. 2, 6, but the Luy«Anros itself. This argument is one 
of despair. No one of the passages from Polybius justifies the ~ 
idea that our author ever confused the use of the two words, 
which confusion is 4 priori in the highest degree improbable in 
an author so careful as Polybius, who wrote with a knowledge 
of the Carthaginian history and constitution derived from 
Punophil historians, such as Philinus of Agrigentum, and from 
personal observation. When Polybius implies that the Tepovcla 
was composed of more than 30 members, the statement is per 
se to be implicitly trusted. 

And all the more so because it is contradicted by no 
one save the least trustworthy of our five authorities, Livy. 
Aristotle's T'epoveia which he distinguishes from the ‘104’ is 
almost certainly Polybius’ Svy«Anros. To compare a body of 
several hundreds possibly (see infra) to the Spartan ‘30’ is not 
more extra ordinem than the parallel of the ‘104’ to the 
Spartan ‘5,’ 

Aristotle speaks of Kings, Senate, and ‘Hundred’ with 
‘Hundred and Four’: Polybius of Sufetes, Senate (Siy«Antos) 
and T'epoveia, Below I hope to identify this Tepovela of 
Polybius with the Hundred-and-Four of Aristotle. But at 
present my point is that Aristotle does not imply a Tepoucia 
of 80: Polybius implies a Tepoveia of more than 30: and the 
two are consistent in the full according to this interpretation, 
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Diodorus, xxx1. 6, confirms Polybius, When the Cartha- 
ginians have to send ‘some of the I'epoveda,’ they send ‘ Thirty 
of their most noted men’; and it is flying in the face of all 
grammar, to say the least, to say that tpraxovta Tov émipave- 
oratwy represents all the Tepove/a or all the émripavéorarou. 
Both Polybius and Diodorus clearly prove that the Tepoveia 
numbered more than thirty. 

However, Livy’s ‘ sanctius consilium * seems a difficulty. 

Here two alternatives present themselves. 

(a) Ifwe regard the maxima vis ad regendum as implying 
constitutional authority, we have a direct contradiction of Livy 
and Polybius. For Diodorus xx. 59 and Polybius v1. 51 maintain 
the Pepovgia had such powers as Livy ascribes to his consilium. 
Now Livy’s ‘Senate’ =Seniores (XXxXIv. 61. 15) and seems to 
be identical with Polybius’ 'epovcia—to judge from the part 
it plays in Livy, Cf Livy xxi 3. Hence it appears that, 
whereas Polybius makes his Tepove/a predominant, that same 
body is subordinated by Livy to a certain sanctius consilium of 
Thirty. 

If we are to be reduced to a flat contradiction, there can 
be no hesitation in preferring Polybius; and that not only on 
grounds of general comparative credibility. For Livy's mistake 
is so easily explicable, and I imagine Mommsen has therefore 
fallen the more easily into the same error, Aristotle, 1. 11. 3, 
engendered in Livy, upon his glance at the passage which I 
conceive must have been somewhat cursory, the erroneous idea 
that the T'epove/a consisted, like the Spartan, of 30 members. 
In Polybius he found the number 30 also employed of gerusiasts 
who go upon embassies (Polybius 1. 87. 3). A hasty inference 
is drawn that there was a Consilium of 30, This must have 
been Polybius’ 'epovora, as Livy sees all in Carthage transacted 
through it (Polybius 1. 68. 5, vir. 9. 1, 11. 20. 9, 33. 4). It 
therefore controlled the ‘Senate’ mentioned by Polybius (x. 18. 
1, Xxxvi. 2. 6). Hence Livy's assertion, after what I must 
regard, in the light of this alternative, as a too hasty scrutiny 
of his authorities. Mommsen, feeling, I suppose, little more 
interest in the subject than the Roman historian, merely 
expands the picture and presses home the analogy to Sparta, in 
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talking of 28 Gerusiasts and two Sufetes. Duncker manages 
Sufetes from the Body of 30. But all these theories, whether 
of 28 or 30 gerusiasts, of a Body of 30 or 32 in total, display 
equally neglect of Polybius and hasty blind inference from 
Aristotle. If Livy was the progenitor of the theory, he was 
the progenitor of error. 

(6) But the second alternative perhaps may relieve us 
from the necessity of including Livy in the condemnation. 
There is no stringent need to regard the ‘maxima vis’ as im- 
plying constitutional authority rather than de facto influence. 
His ‘Senate’ is not clearly proved =Polybius’ Tepoveia. Per- 
haps it= Polybius’ Evy«Apros. If so, the principes seniorum = 
the Gerusiasts—and the predominance among the whole body 
of Senators of some 30 of the Gerusiasts, who were representa- 
tives of the 30 leading Carthaginian families (cf. Susemihl), 
was natural, Livy certainly had no clear idea of the distinction 
between Tepovela and SvyxAqros, for he translates Polybius’ 
words Svo ray é« tis yepovoias mévte nal Séxa Tov ex TIS 
avy«AHrou (X. 18. 1) by ‘quindecim fere senatoribus’ (XXVIL 
51. 2), And this is an indication how very broken a reed is 
Livy to rely on in the face of the direct evidence of Polybius 
and Diodorus, This however is by the way. We certainly 
accept the fact that 30 Gerusiasts were sometimes chosen to 
go on embassies (cf. Polybius 1. 68. 5, 87. 3, Diodorus xty, 47, 
XXX, 6, Livy Xxx. 16. 3)—this being a customary duty it 
appears of the Pepoevcia’s members. There is no objection to the 
inference that there was an Executive Consilium of 30 of the 
Gerusiasts charged with this mission, who acquired a position of 
superior prestige and influence among their fellow Gerusiasts 
or Senators, Possibly Diodorus’ use of the phrase ‘oi é« ris 
yepovalas' (XIV, 47) represents such a committee, unless it is 
the ordinary grammatical idiom. But what we do maintain is 
that this superiority was de facto, not de lege, extra-consti- 
tutional, not legal—(meaning ordained by the Law of the 
Constitution), The legal powers were in the hands of the 
lepovela—a larger Body certainly than 30 as Polybius proves— 
nor is he in any way inconsistent with Aristotle, Diodorus, or 
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Justin. If he is inconsistent with Livy, so much the worse for 
Livy. But alternative (b) suggests a means of harmonising all 
five of our authorities, 

However this may be as regards Livy, I regard the following 
as now established against Mommsen : 

(1) That the Carthaginian Tepoveia which possessed legis- 
lative and administrative powers was not Livy's Sanctius Con- 
silium of 30, but a Body of larger numbers. 

(2) That if this Sanctius Consilium existed it formed an 
Executive Committee of the Tepovcia, employed in negotiations 
with foreign States, the number thirty being commonly em- 
ployed for embassies. 

We may now proceed to develop this position, and ask who 
did compose this epoucia. 

The Tepoveia not being composed of 30, the next tempta- 
tion is to create two Bodies in the Constitution (apart from the 
SuryeAnTos). 

(1) A Tepoucia of 100—with legislative powers. 

(2) A Body of 104—‘ judges ’—with judicial powers. 

This temptation is also to be resisted. 

That the ‘104, akin to the Spartan ephorate, is identical 
with the ‘100’—that oligarchic body which possessed the 
‘greatest power’—which was the all-controlling Tepoveia— 
may be argued I conceive with no little confidence, not only on 
very strong & priori grounds, but also on a certain measure of 
positive indication and an absence of opposing testimony. 

According to Justin (xrx. 2. 5, 6) about 450 B.c. a judicial 
Body of 100 was created from among the ‘Senators’ to check 
the overweening power of the single house of Mago. These 
hundred judges quickly acquired a position of unalloyed supre- 
macy, and by 195 B.c. they were all supreme in the State, the 
oftice being held for life. Hannibal in the interests of the 
democracy sought to diminish this power by enacting that 
the judicial office should be annual (Livy, XXXII 46). 

Now, in Aristotle’s time the ‘Hundred’ had the greatest 
power. Their functions as described by Justin and Livy 
remind us irresistibly of the Ephorate of Sparta, and there- 
fore of the Aristotelian ‘104,’ Roman writers naturally would 
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give the ‘Judicum Ordo’ in round numbers—especially if, as 
Susemihl suggests, the extra four were the two Sufetes and two 
high priests, being ex officio members. Moreover they had an 
exact parallel at home in their own Court of the ‘Centumviri,’ 
which consisted of 105 members. Nothing in the seventh 
section of Aristotle’s chapter implies that the Body he there 
alludes to is distinct from the Body he describes with greater 
precision in the third section. On this one point there is 
great unanimity of opinion among historians generally (with 
very few exceptions, cf. Susemihl) that Aristotle’s 104 = Aris- 
totle’s 100 = Justin’s 100 judices = Livy’s judicum ordo. 

But secondly I believe that this Body, we will henceforth 
call it ‘The Hundred,’ is identical with Polybius’ Tepouvcia. 
Nor are arguments wanting to defend the position. 

Aristotle in his day says the Body of 100 had the greatest 
power. Justin notably makes the ‘Senate’ the supreme 
judicial tribunal in 310 B.c, (xxu. 3) and the chief power in 
the State—in fact the sole mainstay of the Aristocratic Consti- 
tution against tyrannic or democratic innovation in the year 
340 B.c. (xxi. 4). Justin’s ‘Senatus,’ like Livy’s, probably, 
represents the Tepovoia of his Greek authority. Yet even 
if we force it to mean the Lvy«Anros of Polybius—the point 
remains that in Aristotle’s day the ‘yeyiorn apy’ is a legis- 
lative body and not a judicial simply, and to be identified with 
Aristotle’s Hundred = the Judicum Ordo. This is amply con- 
firmed by Polybius, who ascribes the ‘ Aristocratic Power’ to ré 
yepovtiov (VI. 51), and also by his silence. If Aristotle's 
Hundred,=the Judicum Ordo, was all supreme in 195 B.c, 
as about 300 B.c., how comes it that Polybius leaves it entirely 
unmentioned? The reply is that such a gross omission is 
impossible in Polybius, and is not perpetrated. For the 
Tepovela which transacts all business, as Polybius and Diodorus 
and Livy testify, was identical with this most powerful Body 
in the Constitution. The position is established, and yet may 
be further notably strengthened, The Hundred and Four are 
compared to the ephors. One chief duty of the ephors was to 
accompany the Spartan king as a controlling body on foreign 
campaigns, The ‘judges’ at Carthage were instituted to con- 
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trol the Generals on foreign campaigns. Justin, it is true, 
asserts this control took the form of a scrutiny on their return 
from the field, which is doubtless true. But was this all the 
supervision exercised? On several occasions we find gerusiasts 
especially, and even senators also, in the army of a Cartha- 
ginian general. Cp. Polybius 1. 21. 6, vm. 9. 1, x. 18.1. And 
the terms in which Polybius speaks of these gerusiasts surely 
forbid us to conceive of them as being present in merely a 
private military capacity. Boodes is trapywr ris yepovalas 
(1. 21.6). The gerusiasts are carefully mentioned as ratifying 
the alliance with Philip of Macedon as well as the General, 
Hannibal (vi. 9. 1). Such a presence and authority of geru- 
siasts in the field recal at once the powers of the Spartan 
ephorate, and with the recollection comes a further confirma- 
tion of the identification of Polybius’ Tepovei/a with the Aristo- 
telian Hundred (and Four) and Justin’s Judices. Moreover, 
how fruitless, even on paper, would have been Hannibal's 
democratic attack on aristocratic privileges in 195 B.c. if only 
the ‘Judges’ suffered, but the [epovoia continued enjoying 
the full tide of power unabated. But yearly office as judge, = 
gerusiast, would at once open the field of election to many 
perchance even of the &jyos, whether pentarchistically elected 
or no; and thus the democracy’s power would be increased 
because the democrat was now offered some chance of a seat 
in the Upper House, which before this had been practically 
hereditary—and this was preferable to an attack on that 
House’s existence. However this may be—the purport of 
Hannibal’s reforms we know for certain was democratic, and 
the stronghold of aristocratic privilege was the Tepovcia. 
Hannibal attacked the judicial prerogatives of the aristocracy— 


but had his assault been directed against a separate Body of 


Judges, how small the depression of Carthaginian Aristocracy 
with their Tepoveia left with powers unimpaired! At Rome 
the tribune’s plan of campaign against the Senate was the 
creation of a separate Judicial Body. This plan succeeded 
so well that the Senate’s power was hopelessly crippled until 
the Gracchan legislation on this pomt was rescinded. The 
culminating argument, which completes the defences of my 
position, though & priori, yet, when combined with the positive 
Journal of Philology. you, XXIV. 9 
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arguments already adduced; with the absence of counter testi- 
mony; with the striking parallel from Roman history; is I 
hope conclusive. As Ihne says, ‘It is impossible that the 
Carthaginian Senate (ie. the Tepovcia) could have remained 
at the head of the administration of affairs (as we know it did) 
if the judicial office had passed into other hands.’ Aristotle 
indeed distinguishes the ['epoveia and the Hundred (and Four). 
But, as we have seen, Aristotle’s Tepovela may well =the 
LvyKAnros of Polybius—and thus an entire harmony of all our 
five authorities is produced by the identification of the Hundred 
(and Four) with Polybius’ and Diodorus’ Tepovoia. Such an 
identification has however, so far as I know, never before been 
proposed, and can result only from a coincident study of the 
20 odd passages relative to the Carthaginian Constitution. 

The remaining element in the Aristocratic section of the 
Constitution is the Lvy«Anros mentioned by Polybius and 
Diodorus, and distinguished by them from the Tepovoia 
(Polyb, x. 18. 1, xxxvi1. 2. 6, Diod. xiv. 47), This was 
older than the Tepovcia because the Tepovcia was created 
out of it (Justin. xix. 2). It was also more numerous, as 
Justin’s words prove. Moreover, in Mago's captured army at 
New Carthage were to be found only two members of the 
Tepoveia and as many as fifteen of the Svy«AnTos (Polybius x. 
18. 1). And reckoning the numbers of the Tepouvc/a as a 
round hundred, those of the Xwy«Anros must have been con- 
siderably more, since the Romans demanded as hostages in 
149 B.c. three hundred of the sons of gerusiasts and senators 
(Polybius, XXXVI. 2. 6). 

Thus we see that the Aristocratic element in the Consti- 
tution consisted of 

(1) A large Svy«Ayrtos, of numbers unknown, from which 
was chosen 

(2) A Tepovoia of a Hundred (and Four probably ex 
officio members), from whom was appointed 

(3) An executive Committee of Thirty. 

The simplification effected may perhaps be an additional 
recommendation to this view of the Constitution. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
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453 sq. pondus uti sags, calor ignis, liquor aquae 
tactus corporibus cunctis intactus inani. 


Lachmann was thought by Munro to have proved v. 454 to 
be spurious because formations like ‘intactus’ only occurred in 
the abl. as iniussu, and datives were not consistent with geni- 
tives in 453. The first argument has been refuted by Brieger 
with the aid of Livy 42. 12. 7 ‘per incultum ac neglegentiam,’ a 
place which Lachmann corrupted. The second must be ex- 
amined in connexion with 453. Apart from it, there seems no 
reason for rejecting the line: that tangibility is an inseparable 
property of all bodies, intangibility of void, seems a statement 
in itself quite unexceptionable. In 453 the received corrections 
are saxist—aquat. If aquati be right, it must be genitive. For 
there is very doubtful warrant for a dat. in -@ (which Brieger 
assumes) in Latin, and certainly none in Lucretius. But a 
dative seems required for coniunctum as in 449; and whoever 
wrote 454 undoubtedly had datives in his text. I would there- 
fore propose to keep saais—aquae, to read 1GNI for ‘ignis’ and 
add sTat at the end of the line, ef. 1. 747 ‘neque pausam stare 
fragori.’ : 


751 sq. conicere ut possis ex hoc quae cernere non quis 
extremum quod habent minimum consistere... 


I shall use Munro's explanation, Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology 1. p. 29, to improve upon his supplement in 
illis, ‘You may infer from this’ he says ‘that because these 
things which you cannot see (that is to say the atoms, the 
primordia caeca) have an extreme,’ [quod is rather the neuter 
of the relative] ‘there exists a minimum in them likewise’ (my 
italics). Read therefore ET ILLIS which agrees with Epicurus’ 
statement tavry TH} avadoyia vouioréoyv Kal TO év TH aTOo“e 
éhadxwotov KeypiaGat. (ap. Diogen. Laert. x. 58), For ‘con- 
sistere’ and its construction see 1. 168, That Lucretius uses 
et for etiam requires no proof now. 


859 sqq. praeterea quoniam cibus auget corpus alitque 
scire licet nobis uenas et sanguen et ossa 860 
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siue cibos omnis commixto corpore dicent 

esse et habere in se neruorum corpora parua 

ossaque et omnino uenas partisque cruoris, 

fiet uti cibus omnis et aridus et liquor ipse 

ex alienigenis rebus constare putetur 865 
ossibus et neruis sanieque et sanguine mixto. 

Brieger has done ill in returning to the uenis of Avancius, 
Lambinus and Lachmann. In a finished work, the variation 
sanie for ‘uenis’ in one out of three statements of an argument, — 
whose other portions correspond as accurately as in 860 and 
862 sq., would certainly be ground for suspicion. But once 
admit, as Brieger with all the world allows, that the de rerum 
natura is not such a work; and there ceases to be excuse for 
a violent alteration of a word which is appropriate in this 
connexion, ‘sanies’ being the equivalent of ‘ywp as Munro 
has shown. To complete the defence an explanation of the 
variation should be suggested. I find this in 864 where food 
is divided into solid and liquid, to the former of which will 
correspond ossa and nerui, and to the latter sanies and sanguen. 
There is a not very different looseness of expression in another 
passage where cibus is spoken of, Iv. 637, the saliwa being 
classed among the foods of men, though strictly it is only neces- 
sary for their digestion, 

996 infernaque suppeditantur 
ex infinito cita corpora material. 

Munro has without doubt rightly explained the sense of 
inferna as ‘from beneath’ (see his note). But the adjective 
eannot have this meaning. Read therefore INFERNEQVE. 
For inferne which occurs at least three times in Lucr, cf. VI. 
187. For -%qué cf. e.g. 1. 666. ‘superne’ is similarly corrupted 
in our MSS to ‘superna’ at VI. 192, 942, 


II. 
191 sqq. nec cum subsiliunt ignes ad tecta domorum 
et celeri flamma degustant tigna trabesque 
sponte sua facere id sine ui subiecta putandumst. 
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A number of improbable alterations of sverecta have been 
proposed through its not being observed that subiera is neuter 
because ‘flammarum corpora’ (187) is neuter, and that the sub- 
has the sense of ‘subsiliunt’ shooting up, as also in Virgil Georg. 
Tv. 385 ‘ter flamma ad summam tecti subiecta reluxit.’ 


422 sq. omnis enim sensus quae mulcet cumque ~ — — 
Sak aiad’ GAAAGGIE eligud loutan ‘enealaik.” 

The end of 422 which contained a feminine substantive has 
been driven out by ‘uidentur’ from 421. Comparing the 
neuters of 426 and the ‘res extera’ et cett. of 435 we must 
admit that Brieger’s RES would be better than Lachmann’s 
‘figura,’ even if the latter were admissible. Brieger however 1 
imagine will have no following in tampering with ‘cumque’ 
(he suggests quaeque iuuat from v. 1390; but ‘iuuat’ is not 
wanted, see ib. 570). Nor do I see any reason for the deapaixings 
obelus, as there is only one word which can have filled the gap— 
the Lucretian appeal to the reader in TIBL It would be 
captious to object to TIBI RES as a hexameter ending when we 
have ‘ad has res’, ‘ et id nos’, ‘ibi iam’, ‘gruum quam,’ ‘queant 
se,’ ‘uti lux,’ all in the first 200 lines of book rv. 


885 sqq. Tum porro quid id est animum quod percutit, ipsum 
quod mouet et uarios sensus expromere cogit, 
ex insensilibus ne credas sensile gigni? 

Lucretius with true philosophical instinct here sets about 
removing an objection to his psychology in the strong re- 
pugnance of the mind to admit that the sentient can be formed 
out of the non-sentient. ‘Then again what is that which 
strikes your mind, affects that mind and constrains it to give 
utterance to many different thoughts, to save you from believing 
that the sensible is begotten out of senseless things,’ This is 
Munro’s translation, and it is the necessary one. ‘uarii sensus’ 
must refer to the different shifts to which the mind is driven 
to avoid accepting the unwelcome theory: it cannot express the 
single feeling of dislike which so impels it. How then does 
Munro propose to get this out of the Latin? Thus: ‘ ‘varios 
sensus, 1.¢, varias sententias: it is very probable that his 


a 
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frequent use of sensus with its primary meaning in this part of 
his poem has prompted him to use it here, rather than avoid 
it, in a different signification: see n. to I. 875.’ I am relieved 
from examining the relevancy of this argument to the present 
passage by a quotation from Quintilian, which I owe to Dr 
Peile, vil. 5 1 sq. ‘sententiam ueteres quod animo sensissent 
uocaverunt, id cum est apud oratores frequentissimum tum 
etiam in usu cottidiano quasdam reliquias habet; nam et 
iuraturi ‘ex animi nostri sententia’ et gratulantes ‘ex sententia’ 
dicimus. non raro tamen et sic locuti sunt ut sensa sua 
dicerent ; nam sensus corporis uidebatur. sed consuetudo iam 
tenuit ut mente concepta sensus uocaremus, lumina autem, prae- 
cipueque in clausulis posita, sententias.’ If Quintilian’s state- 
ment required support, it would be found in the entire absence 
of examples in republican Latin for the required meaning of 
sensus'. There were other persons besides Lucretius who might 
have been affected by the frequency of sensus in this context : 
his copyists. To one of these we appear to be indebted for the 
word. What Lucretius wrote, we may learn from a Lucretian 
passage of Catullus 65. 3 ‘nec potis est dulcis Musarum ez- 
promere FETVS | mens animt. f, s and t, s are both confused 
more than once in our Mss, and the addition of the stroke for the 
nasal is also common. Catullus appears to imitate Luer. again 
at v. 960 (=Cat. 68. 4). Munro has pointed out on mm. 57 that — 
Catullus imitated Lucretius; but the imitations are not con- 
fined to Cat. 64. 


1070 sqq. nune et seminibus si tanta est copia quantam 
enumerare aetas animantum non queat omnis 


uis eadem natura manet ef gq. s. 

Brieger rightly maintains that a line has fallen out after 
1071 in which the argument was completed by the mention of 
the ‘locus’ (1068), But sique, his correction of ‘uis, leaves 


‘manet’ without the necessary dative. Nearer too to the Mss 
would be HISQVE or ISQVE, dat. of is, a form often confused 


1 The use of sensus for ‘perception’ or the like, as in Luer. 1. 460, Hor. Serm, 
1. 3. 103, is of course not here denied. 
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cannot be left as they stami In their presenr olace tev are 
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qu, 79.—82, where we are told that men offen En themselves 
through fear of death, Our passage, which shows the fear as 
an, wevtement to crime, must be placed earlier, and the best 
Rosition is after 40. 

Thus we should arrange $7 sqq. 

at metus ille foras praeceps Acherontis agendus 
fandites humanam uitam qui turbat ab imo, 
qmnia suffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam 
asa. voluptatem liquidam puramgque relinguit. 
hung wexare pudorem, hunc uincula amicitiai 
rampere et in summa pietatem euertere suadet. 
DAR, awa sacpe homines patriam carosque parentis 
Adexwet uitare Acherusia templa petentes 86 
DA GO saepe homines morbos magis esse timendus 41 
ferunt uitam quam Tartara leti, et q. s. 


es 
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Then 79 sqq. will run 

et saepe usque adeo mortis formidine uitae 

percipit humanos odium lucisque uidendae 

ut sibi consciscant maerenti pectore letum 

obliti fontem curarum hunc esse timorem. 82 
nam ueluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 87 
in tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus 

interdum nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 

quae pueri in tenebris fingunt pauitantque futura, 90 
hune igitur terrorem, &c. 


The reason of the misplaced lines being put after 82 was 
the idea that hunc in 83 meant the same as hunc—timorem, a 
misconception I am surprised to see shared by Breger. 


238 sqq. nec tamen haec sat sunt ad sensum cuncta creandum 
nil horum quoniam recepit res posse creare 
sensiferos motus, quaedam que mente uolutat, 


Here, again, I see no reason for the obelus, or for the 
violent remedies hitherto recommended. For ‘ quaedam’ read 
NEDVM and of course QVAE, and for ‘uolutat’ voLvTas. The 
sense is ‘none of these things is capable of producing the 
motions of sensation; not to speak of mental activities.” For 
the second person ep. e.g. L 915 sqq. ‘ denique iam quaecumque 
in rebus cernis apertis | si fieri non posse putas quin materiai | 
corpora consimili natura praedita fingas, | hac ratione tibi 
pereunt primordia rerum,’ 


408 sqq. ut lacerato oculo circum si pupula mansit 
incolumis, stat cernundi uiuata potestas, 
dummodo ne totum corrumpas luminis orbem 410 
et circum caedas aciem solamque relinquas, 
id quoque enim sine pernicie non fiet eorum. 
at si tantula pars oculi media illa peresa est, 
occidit extemplo lumen tenebraeque secuntur, 
incolumis quamuis alioqui splendidus orbis, 415 
hoc anima atque animus uincti sunt foedere semper, 


Line 412 has been corrupted or condemned through simple 
neglect of the fact that Latin has no dual, for which eorwm 
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(=avrow) must therefore do duty here. The sense is that 
cutting away all the eyeball will destroy both eye and eye- 
ball. It may be said that Lucr. is not really concerned with 
the eyeball; but the vague and inclusive ‘eorum’ is a very 
natural looseness. 

In 415 (for we may pass over Lachmann’s and Munro’s objec- 
tions to ‘alioqui’) a very slight change will set matters right. 
Add ¢ to ‘incolumis,’ strike out s from ‘ orbis, and read INCOLV- 
MIST—ORBI. The subject is ‘oculus,’ and ‘ quamuis’ takes the 
ind. as in 403. The form of the abl. ‘orbi’ needs no illustration, 


1067 sqq. hoc se quisque modo fugit (at quem scilicet, ut fit, 
effugere haut potis est, ingratius haeret) et odit 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger. 

This passage affords a striking example of how the greatest 
scholars may unite in corrupting a perfectly sound text. Be- 
cause ingratius is a corruption of ingratis in another place (VI. 
216), Lambinus, Lachmann, Madvig, Bernays and Munro all 
change it here, clear though it is that what you try to escape 
‘ingratis haeret,’ ‘clings to you against your will.’ Lucretius’ 
point is that the attempt to escape makes the mischief worse. 
The comparative adverb is idiomatic; Ov. Her. 6. 157 ‘nec 
male parta diu teneat peiusque relinquat, Livy vi. 27. 3 
‘aggrauantibus summam etiam inuidiosius tribunis, Claud. JV. 
Cons. Hon, 254 ‘redit pollentius.” I have of course punctuated 
as Munro. 


IV. 


104 sunt igitur tenues formarum dissimilesque 
effigiae, 

Purmann’s ‘ formae rerum’ for formarum is certainly correct, 
but ‘similesque’ does not appear so certain. For if, as Munro 
says, ‘dissimilesque’ was written to fill up the verse, why was a 
word chosen which gave the very opposite of the obvious sense ? 
I propose HIS SIMILESQVE. ‘formae rerum’ will be then like 
‘rerum effigiae’ (42) ‘rerum simulacra’ (30); and ‘similis’ takes 
dat. as well as gen. in Lucretius. 
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191 sqq. quapropter simulacra pari ratione necesse est 
inmemorabile per spatium transcurrere posse 
temporis in puncto, primum quod paruola causa 
est procul a tergo quae prouehat atque propellat, 
quod superest, ubi tam uolucri leuitate ferantur. 195 


Here too I hope to remove the last editor’s obelus. In 191 
sqq. Lucretius is showing why the ‘ simulacra’” should pass over 
an incredibly long distance in an incredibly short time. Now 
195 gives the reason for something, ‘seeing that they move with 
such flying lightness.” What can this be? Take the question 
in conjunction with ‘paruola causa’ which all editors attack, 
and it is clear that it is this: a very small cause is enough 
to send the ‘simulacra,’ seeing they fly so lightly. ‘paruola’ 
then should be kept, and sat procul a TERGOST read. ‘ procul’ 
of course goes with ‘prouehat atque propellat’: ‘first because 
a small cause (i.e, push) behind is enough to propel and carry 
them far on their onward journey’ (quod superest). The hyper- 
baton is Lucretian. He has many other and stronger cases. I 
quote one from Munro’s index (s. v. words) 111. 196 sq. ‘ namque 
papaueris aura potest suspensa leuisque | cogere ut ab summo 
tibi diffluat altus acerwus.’ The transposition of st, for which 
see the references collected by Munro index s.v., appears to have 
caused the corruption. 


822 sqq. Illud in his rebus uitium uementer auessis 
effugere, errorem uitareque praemetuenter, 
lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 
prospicere ut possemus et ut proferre wa 825 
proceros passus, ideo fastigia posse 
surarum ac feminum pedibus fundata plicari, 
bracchia tum porro ualidis ex apta lacertis 
esse manusque datas utraque ex parte ministras, 830 
ut facere ad uitam possemus quae foret usus. 


The accepted emendation of 825 is Lachmann’s ‘ queamus.’ 
If however ‘ possimus ’ (Mss for ‘ possemus’) is ungrammatical 
here and in 831 (‘ubi Marullus soloece possimus,’ Lach.), the 
fact that guiremus was metrically unavailable would not make 
‘queamus’ grammatical. This, which is the only justification 
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Secondly, Lucretius is here speaking of walking (‘passus pro- 
ferre, ‘hoc oneris protrudere’) only; and walking is not ‘ warie 
membra mouere,’ but ‘ware membra mouere, as in 825 ‘proferre 
proceros passus’ (take long steps). Compare Ov, A.A. 3. 303 sq. 
‘illa uelut coniunx Vmbri rubicunda mariti | ambulat, extentos 
uarica fertque gradus.’ But it may be said that ‘ uare’ would 
be avoided as indicating a deformity. This is not so, It is one 
of the words in Horace’s selection of euphemisms, Serm. I. 3. 47, 
‘hune warum distortis cruribus...balbutit.’ There is no deformity 
about ‘uarae manus’ Ov. ‘uara bracchia’ Stat., Mart., ‘ uara 
cornua’ Ov.; in all ‘uarus’ means simply ‘far apart.’ Lastly, it 
might be urged that the adverb ‘ uare’ is found nowhere else, 
Those who count this an objection may begin by emending 
‘praemetuenter ’ in 823 above. 


Le 


122 sqq. quae procul usque adeo diuino a numine distent, 
inque deum numero quae sint indigna wideri 
notitiam potius praebere ut posse putentur 
quid sit uitali motu sensuque remotum, 


From the point of view of sense Christ's change ‘ uidentur’ 
with ‘distant’ seems necessary; but the same result would be 
obtained, and perhaps more easily’, if the ends of the two verses 
123, 124 were transposed, and in 124 for the resulting ‘ puteri’ 
were read ‘ putari,’ 1.e. PVTARIM. 


153 sq. quare etiam sedes quoque nostris sedibus esse 
dissimiles debent, tenues de corpore eorum, 


Munro has, I think, met one objection to the tradition, the 
use of de for pro; but the awkward asyndeton remains. If 
this be a sufficient reason, as it is certainly a reason, for making 
a change, I would change one letter and read ‘tenues Q. E’ 
Le. ‘tenuesQVE E.’ 

1 With Lachmann’'s generally ac- therefore their ends being on the 
cepted restoration of the paging of the inner margin would not be so liable 


archetype both this passage and 564 to be lost, This, it should be said, 
gq. (inf.) would come on the verso, and will also apply to 1. 453 sq. supra. 
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564 sq, nec nimio solis maior rofa nec minor ardor 
esse potest, nostris quam sensibus esse uidetur. 


Mr Duff in a recent number of this Journal (Xx. pp. 
315 sqq.) has rightly questioned the tradition and proposed 
autem for ardor, That rota and ardor cannot both be right, 
he has proved; but not, I think, that it is the latter which is 
corrupt. ‘ardor solis’ ‘the blazing sun’ is in itself quite 
unexceptionable, cf, 587 ‘dum cernitur ardor eorum’; and 
looking at were 572, I am inclined to suggest RE in the same 
sense, instead of rota which may well have crept in from 432, 


1318 sqq. irritata leae iaciebant corpora saltu 
undique et aduersum uenientibus ora petebant 
et necopinantis a tergo diripiebant 
deplexaeque dabant in terram uolnere uictos, 
morsibus adfixae ualidis atque unguibus uncis. 

That ‘deplexae’ (1321) is found nowhere else is of little 
moment. But the compound appears to be an impossible one 
in any sense that can be assigned to it. -plewus is the participle 
of an obsolete plecto (= Greek m)déxw), whose place has been 
taken, like that of so many other ‘third conjugation’ verbs, by a 
‘first conjugation’ one, plico. But neither catramXaxeioas nor 
deplicitae nor deplexae could mean ‘de eis pendentes eisque tm- 
plicatae’ as Turnebus, approved by Munro, says. Nor again is 
this the way an infuriated lioness brings a man or a horse to 
the ground. Try it. amplexae mwepum\axetoat, or COMPLEXAE 
oupmAaxeioat, would be intelligible. Both are used of men 
grappling with an enemy; but the latter seems preferable. 
‘conuenit’ is corrupted to ‘deuenit’ in the two Leyden mss 
(V, V,) at Manilius 1. 148, while it may be noted that the con- 
verse corruption of ‘de-’ to ‘com-’ seems to occur at VI. 242. 


WE 


673 sqq. ‘at nimis est ingens incendi turbidus ardor.’ 
scilicet, ef fluuius qui uisus maximus et 
qui non ante aliquem maiorem uidit, et ingens 
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arbor homoque uidetur, et omnia de genere omni 
maxima quae uidit quisque haec ingentia fingit, 

Brieger is undoubtedly right in saying that the question is 
not what is mazimum ‘ greatest, but what is ingens ‘ enormous.’ 
But the required sense may be got at much less cost than 
the alteration of ei to cuique est and the assumption of a 
lacuna. For et m 674 read vt, keep QvI VISvS, and add EsT 
at the end of the line with some of the corrected Mss. 

‘But you say the wild blazing heat is enormously great.’ 
Of course, just as to a man who has not seen a greater river 
the greatest one he has seen appears enormous (‘ingens uidetur’ 
675 sq.). 

948—958. Lucretius begins the paragraph (936 sqq.) which 
contains these corrupt and difficult lines with the words 

Nune omnis repetam quam raro corpore sint res 
commemorare, quod in primo quoque carmine claret. 


In 942 commences his present proof, which I print from 
that line onwards substantially as it appears in the Mss, except 
that, Brieger notwithstanding, I give Lachmann’s correction of 
‘raro corpore nexum’ in 958. 

principio fit ut in speluncis saxa superne 

sudent umore et guttis manantibu’ stillent. 

manat item nobis e toto corpore sudor. 

erescit, barba, pilique per omnia membra, per artus, 945 
diditur in uenas cibus omnis, auget alitque 

corporis extremas quoque partis unguiculosque. 

frigus item transire per aes calidumque uaporem 
sentimus, sentimus item transire per aurum 

atque per argentum cum pocula plena tenemus, 950 
denique per dissaepta domorum saxea uoces 

peruolitant, permanat odor frigusque uaposque 

ignis qui quoque uim ferri penetrare sueuit. 

denique qua circum caeli lorica coercet, 

morbida uisque simul cum extrinsecus insinuatur 955 
et tempestatem terra caeloque coorta 

in caelum terrasque remotae iure (iurae 0") facessunt, 
quandoquidem nil est nisi raro corpori’ nexu, 
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The questions which surround the passage are divisible into 
two: the place and reading of 954, and the place and reading of 
955 sqq. 

Brieger alone of recent editors defends ‘caeli’ in 954. 
Quoting 492 sqq. ‘undique quandoquidem per caulas aetheris 
omnis | et quasi per magni circum spiracula mundi | exitus 
introitusque elementis redditus extat’, he says Lucretius ‘caelum 
loricae comparat, quae fuerat olim pectorali ex loris de corio 
crudo factum...in quo pectorali plurima fuisse foramina facile 
intelligitur. Iflorica meant a respirator, or if Lucretius breathed 
through his chest, he might have compared the pervious 
atmosphere to a lorica; not otherwise. Brieger, as the words I 
have italicised show, is moreover himself aware that Jorica in 
itself is not sufficiently distinctive to form the base of a simile 
of this kind. We should be told what sort of lorica is meant: a 
differentia must be added, and Lachmann’s brilliant emendation 
Galli adds it. Lucretius is speaking of good conductors. 
Leather (corium) is a bad conductor, metal is a good one, And 
the ‘Galli lorica’ was made of iron; Varro de lingua Lat. v p. 
121 ‘lorica, quod e loris de corio pectoralia faciebant. postea 
subcidit Galli e ferro sub id uocabulum, ex anulis, fere iam 
tunica,’ as Lachmann quotes and emends it. But the emended 
line cannot be right where it is, first because of the non- 
Lucretian position of ‘denique’ following ‘sueuit,’ second 
because of the unsatisfactory sense. Munro writes ‘ Lucr. had 
doubtless seen or heard how in sieges fire in various shapes 
had taken effect on such steel cuirasses,’ If, as we might 
gather from ‘sieges,’ the man is supposed to be inside the 
cuirass, we should expect to be told what was the effect upon 
him. The solution is that 954 belongs to 948 sqq. and should 
follow 950. ‘We feel cold and heat through brass, through 
gold and silver cups, we feel them through an iron cuirass.’ 
Any one who has travelled in a yehicle on a cold day with 
iron nails in his boots will easily understand this, and such 
effects from change in the temperature must have been disagree- 
ably familiar to Roman soldiers. The object to ‘coercet’ is 
easily supplied out of ‘sentimus,’ The best explanation of 
the tradition would seem to be that 951—3 were written in 
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the margin and wrongly placed by the first editor’, Brieger 
assumes this, less well, for 948—50; but there is force in his 
remark ‘credi non potest poetam primum de frigore et calore, 
tum de uoce, terfio loco de igni loqui uoluisse’. 

I pass to consider the concluding lines which deal with 
the perviousness of certain media to the seeds of disease. 
Brieger has conferred two services upon Lucretius here by 
restoring ‘iure’ after Bernays for ‘iura’ (Lach., Munro, ed. 3,) 
in 956, and pointing out that something is lost before 955, 
though the second lacuna he marks after 955 is unnecessary. 
Munro gave up ‘iure’ because he was “admonished that 
jacesso seems to have the sense of ‘to be off’ only as an im- 
perative or quasi-imperative,” thus flying from Scylla into 
Charybdis, For ‘ dicta, iocos, iussa, facessere’ are well known; 
but who ever heard of ‘iura facessere’? The admonition 
(whose?) was not false, but irrelevant: ‘facessere’ in this 
sense must convey a command or else have reference to such a 
command. Such a reference would be enough. To take an 
example from English, we cannot use ‘have done’ for ‘stopping’ 
generally; but to A’s command ‘ Have done!’ B may reply ‘I 
have done. I will give two examples of these imperatives 
turned indicatives*. ‘salue,’ ‘saluete’ produce ‘sat salueo’ 
Pl. Truc. 259, ‘saluebis a meo Cicerone’ Cic. Aff. vi. 2. 10; 
xaipe produces viv maou yaipw, viv we Tas aomaterat Soph. 
Q. T. 596 ‘ now it is ‘hail!’ with me’ (cp. Jebb’s note). Where 
then is the command here? It is contained in remotae, which 
Lach., Bernays and Brieger do ill to alter to ‘remotas’; 
remotae is practically equivalent to ‘facessere iussae’, cf. Livy 1. 
48. 6. Compare also Cic. Flacc. 38 § 97 ‘ferrum ac lapides 
remoueantur, operae facessant.’ The expression, including 
‘jure’ which is to be taken with ‘facessunt’ (=‘ with good 
reason’) is grimly humorous. 

But to proceed, A subject in the feminine plural has to 
be provided for 957. Munro obtained this from ‘ tempestate 


1 Tt is however also possible that escaped Apuleius whose use is not in 
the misplacement is due to the fact accordance with the canon, though it 
that denique begins both 954 and 951. _—siis possible, as Munro says, he general- 

* Such a nicety might well have ised from the imperative forms. 
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ON THE NEW HECALE FRAGMENTS AND OTHER 
OCALLIMACHEA. 


THE fragments of the Callimachean epyllion Hecale which 
Gomperz edited, with an accompanying facsimile, from Archduke 
Rainer’s tablet at Vienna in 1893, and of which Mr F. G. Kenyon 
has given an account in the Classical Review for 1893, pp. 429, 
430, must have for all students of Alexandrian literature an un- 
usual interest. The Hecale was one of the most famous works 
of Callimachus; Petronius Sat. 135 says 

Qualis in Actaea quondam fuit hospita terra 

Digna sacris Hecale, quam Musa loquentibus annis 

Battiadae (codd, Baccineas) ueteris miranti (-do codd.) 

tradidit aeuo, 

and Nake’, in his admirable dissertation on the fragments 
known before the discovery of the Rainer tablet, has shewn 
with all the immense erudition of his period that Ovid drew 
directly from the Hecale in his episode of Philemon and Baucis 
(M. vitt. 520 sqq.). It is much to be regretted that the writing 
of the fragments is, as will be clear to anyone who studies 
Gomperz’ facsimile, in many cases illegible, and the text as 
given by Gomperz, and from him reprinted by Kenyon, quite 


‘Tt is remarkable that Nake, who less continuous, lines of it! What 


ventured to hope for the discovery of 
the iambic metaphrase of the Hecale 
made in the reign of Anastasius by 
Marianus, thought it a hopeless im- 
possibility to diseover the actual poem 
of Callimachus (p. 26). What would 
he not have given to possess, as we 
now do, 30 or 40 complete, more or 


patient thought would he not have 
devoted to the difficult task of supple- 
menting the imperfect portions! In 
reading Nike's dissertation on the 
Hecale, it is impossible not to feel 
that classical philology, if in some 
points it has advanced, in others has 
receded, since his time. 
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uncertain. Prof. Weil has made some happy suggestions, but 
an edition based on a fresh inspection and with a fuller com- 
mentary is still greatly wanted. 
Col. 1. 4 sqq. 
Méc®@’ dre 57) Onoevds hw arrompobs paxpov duoc. 
5 pipvete Oaponevtes, eu@ Sé tus Alyéi ratpl 
VEULEVOS WOT WKLOTOS és AOTUPOY aryyEedLoTnS 
@s evérroli— Trokewy Kev avarpi~ee pepiuvewv— 
@noevs ody Exas vios amr’ evidpov Mapabavos 
fwov aywv tov Tavpor. 


Theseus, leading the Marathonian bull, shouts to the cower- 
ing and terrified Athenians, to send the swiftest messenger they 
can find to announce to his father Aegeus that he has returned 
leading the bull in triumph alive. 

v. 6 is cited by Suidas, with the v. 1. ée7. The papyrus 
has w@roxioros, with traces of something erased over the first o. 
But there can be no doubt that Suidas has preserved the right 
reading. The verse is a very illustrative one, as exhibiting in 
a marked manner the un-Homeric tinge which Callimachus 
introduced into his epyllion by such forms as dorvpov and 
aryyeduwrns (though this latter is found in the Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes). 


€KTAC 
In v. 8 the papyrus gives oyy\oytoc. At the first glance I 
felt sure that this was a direct imitation of Od. 11. 40 
"OQ yépov, ovy éxas ovTos avip, Taya 8 eloeas avTos, 
Os Naor Fryerpa. 
And in spite of Gomperz’ stubborn refusal to accept any restora- 
tion of the words as probable, I have no doubt that this was 
what the poet wrote. 
Onoeds ov~x Exas ovTos, am’ evvdpov Mapadavos 
Cwov aywv Tov Tavpov. 
‘Theseus is not far off—the man that stands here—leading 
the bull alive from well-water’d Marathon.’ 
In Col. m1. vv. 1—8 are more conjectural, if the facsimile 
may be trusted, than to make any restoration safe, Particularly 
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the form aA in 3 as well as the preceding word Syvavoy are to 
me extremely suspicious. Weil's conjecture Acevacor is ingenious, 
but the word before it is not certainly ecw, and the whole verse 
labours with difficulties: for allowing that gow \u«vaiov ‘within 
the cradle,’ sc, the xiorn in which Erichthonius was inclosed, 
might have been written by Callimachus, in spite of éow pre- 
ceding instead of following its accusative, still what is rns? 

In Col, 1m, though many of the words are lost, enough 
remains to shew the general meaning, As Gomperz explains, 
the story is in outline the same which Ovid has told in Met. 0 
552 sqq. 


nam tempore quodam 
Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 
Clauserat Actaeo texta de uimine cista, 
Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta uiderent. 
Abdita fronde leui densa speculabar ab ulmo, 
Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur 
Pandrosos atque Herse: ‘timidas uocat una sorores 
Aglaurus nodosque manu diducit, et intus 
Infantemque uident adporrectumque draconem. 
Acta deae refero. pro quo mihi gratia talis 
Redditur, ut dicar tutela pulsa Mineruae 
Et ponar post noctis auem. mea poena uolucres 
Admonuisse potest, ne uoce pericula quaerant. 


In the Metamm., the raven (corwus), on his way to reveal to 
his master Apollo that his love Coronis was unfaithful to him 
and had transferred her affections to a mortal paramour, is met 
by a crow (corni#) who warns him to take example from the 
punishment which had befallen herself (the crow) for a similar 
injudicious revelation made to Minerva. Erichthonius, the 
child born of the frustrated rape which Vulcan made on Minerva, 
had been inclosed by the goddess in an osier case (cista) and 
committed to the safe-keeping of the three daughters of Cecrops, 
with strict injunctions not to open the case. Aglauros, one of 
the sisters, had the boldness to unfasten it, and the infant 
Erichthonius was found inside with a serpent stretched by him. 


—s~y 
4 | 
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This act had been watched by the crow, who revealed it to the 
goddess, and instead of the expected reward, was punished by 
perpetual banishment from attending on Minerva, a function 
thenceforward assigned to the owl. 

The story of Erichthonius’ generation, his inclosure in the 
‘xtorn, and the opening of the case by the daughters of Cecrops, 
while Athena was absent at Pellene in Achaia, in order to bring 
from thence a rock which as Lycabettus? was to be one of the 
bulwarks (épua) of Athens, occupies Col. 1, which after the 
first three imperfect verses is complete to the 14th and last, 
most of which is lost. 

Of Col. 111, which seems to have followed immediately, the 
first five verses are lost except "A@7vns at the end of the last. 
In the next three verses a crow, who seems to be the speaker 
all through Cols. 0, m1, tells how 


6 podvas 6€ Tapa TTv......Kopa@vat 
7 teoy(?) mote motvia Oupov 


in which we may suppose was recorded the witnessing by the 
crows of the unfastening of the «/orn and the anger of Athena 
when they revealed to her the deed. Possibly repurrvydévra 
sc. dg@uv or Spadxovta the serpent folded round the infant Erich- 
thonius may be the word left imperfect, though the facsimile 
gives mapa clearly enough, and in v. 7 wore may not improbably 
be a mistake for réye. 

I offer the following as a tentative re-constitution of the 
passage, including vv. 8, 9. 


povvat Sé mepertuyevta Kopavat 

[madi Spaxovr’ dacovro,| Tedv Toye ToTMa Oupov 

[yxaye, Toudde] moda tapaicta pn Tot édadpol 

[Setx|oouer oiwvol. tore & wero. 
‘solae autem cornices circumplicatum serpente puerum uiderunt, 
quae res, animo tuo, domina, dolori fuit, talia multa inauspicata 
ne quando leuis gens uolucrum prodamus, For [de/«|couev 
many other words might be suggested, e.g. otoopev. 


1 Nike, Hecale p. 199, shews that Lycabettus was also called Glaucopium 
or Glaucopeum. 
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In the two following vv. which Gomperz gives thus 
Ur ciate AIMETEPNY MEV. ccereees 


the only point of tolerable clearness which emerges is that in é 
xadeiv, the poet probably alluded to the etymology’ of thes 
name “Exdd. Nike, pp. 18 and 103 and Schneider Callimachea 
11. p. 172 have collected the passages where this is stated. Of 
these I will quote the most detailed. Etym. M. 319. 43 ‘Exadvy 
 Hpwis, eis hv Kal woinua éypayre KadXipayos: 1 mpos éavT?v 
mavTa Kadovca, Taltnv ‘Exadivny éXeyov of madatol vro- 
xopitopevor. €Ovov 5é adrH dia Td Eevicat @noéa. That the 
verse ended with “A@yvy or some case of it is also a plausible 
inference from the words preserved in the following verse of the 
column (12) 
Bapvs yoros atev "AOnyns 

for it is a recurring trick of Callimachus to repeat the same 
word, and especially some proper name, in two consecutive 
lines: waxapecot—paxapecot H. Apoll. 25,6; Poi8or—PoiBov 
30, 1; Aepeldra DoiBos tdaiver—Oeweihia DoiBos ernke 37, 8; 
H. Dian. 33, 4 tpis d€ea Tou 7wTroAepa—rpls déxa Tor WToAeOpa. 
There remain two vv. 


13 avrap éyd tuT@os Tape...ovos drydSoaTn yap 
14 70 pou yever TeX. 

éym seems to be the same xopwvn that has been speaking in 
Col. 11; who was at the time when the chest was opened still 
little. Itis a suggestion of Reinach’s (Revue des Etudes Grecques 
for 1893, pp. 258 sqq.) that this xopwvn was introduced by 
Callimachus talking with Hecale, and surprised by sleep whilst 
doing so, as stated Col. Iv. 9 ray pév dp’ ds hapévnv darvos 
aBe, THY 8 aloveav: and though this seems odd, I do not see 
a better explanation. 

Gomperz supplements the missing letters thus strapé[nv 
y]ovos, and in 14 qéXerac; Weil puts a stop after mapény and 
reads ypovos oydoarn yap. This last appears to me harsh and 

1 Or, if this isirreconcilable with the endearing name by which the old dame 


passage, the words may perhaps be the might be addressed. (Niike, p. 103.) 
remnant of ‘Exd\wra, a hypocoristic or | 
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improbable: but I am not at all sure that yovos is right, and 
would suggest povos, ego autem sola nondwm adulta aderam. 
(the one young crow amongst a number of old ones) nam nunc 
quidem octauwm saeculum ago witae. I that now speak with 
you as a bird that has nearly reached the ninth and last 
generation to which my life extends ("Evvéa yap fdeu yeveds 
Naxépula xopwyvn, Hesiod. ap. Schol. Arist. Av. 609) was then 
quite small. 

I am bound to say that, unless the letters of the original 
tablet are clearer than the facsimiles, some doubt seems to 
me to attach to the decipherment of the letters after rur@ and 
of ved. But the sense is not greatly affected by this. 

Col. Iv is preserved entire, and forms the finest and poetically 
the most interesting section of the new discovery. vy. 13, 14 
were already known, 13 from Schol, Aristoph. Ran. 1297 and 
Suidas (fr. 42 in Schneider), 14 from Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1150: 
Schneider fr, 278, 

vv. 1—8 are the warning addressed by the crow to the 
raven. ‘No good came of the crow’s revelation to Athena: 
and a time shall come when the raven shall find his tale-telling 
brings him not gain, but dishonour. For that white plumage 
which now vies with swan’s down, milk, sea-foam shall be turned 
by Phoebus to the colour of black pitch, in revenge for the un- 
welcome news that Coronis has been false to her divine lover, 
and succumbed to the embraces of Ischys, a horse-taming 
mortal.’ 

[Aci]eXos, GAN 3) WWE 7 Evdsos 7) Ever’ Nas 
evte xopak, o[s] viv ye nal av Kvxvoiow épitor 
kal yaXake ypouv Kal KUpaTos axp@ awT@ 
Kudveov gy Ticcay éml mrepdv ovAody é€ex, 

5 ayyedins erixe[elpa ta of tote PoiBos oraccet, 
ommote Kev Préyvao Kopwvidos audi Ouvyatpads 
“loyuse wAnkinm@ otropevns ptepov Te mUOnrac. 

This passage must have been famous. It has been closely 
copied by Ovid Met. 11. 534 sqq. 


Quam tu nuper eras, cum candidus ante fuisses, 
Corue loquax, subito nigrantes uersus in alas. 
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Nam fuit haec quondam niueis argentea pennis 
Ales, ut aequaret totas sine labe columbas, 
Nec seruaturis uigili Capitolia uoce 

Cederet anseribus, nec amanti flumina cycno, 
Lingua fuit damno; lingua faciente loquaci 
Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo. 


Then follows a perfectly new description of morning in 
which we may trace the very best manner of Callimachus. 


Thy pev dp ws payéevny Urvos NaBe, THv 8 aloveav. 

caddpabérny & od woddov él yxpoviov]: ala yap 7rOev 
10 oriBrers dryyoupos* ir’ odméte yeipes éraypor 

dirntéwv: dn yap éwOiva AVyva paelver: 

[a]eiSec nai mod tis dvip vdarnyds ipaiov. 

&ype xal tw’ éxovta Tapa moov oikiov dEwy 

retpiyws vm’ duakav, dvidfover 8é muxvol 
15 [8u]doe yarkijes copapevos év[Sov] axovnv. 


The two interlocutors, Hecale and the crow, if Reinach’s 


view is right, are overtaken by sleep and soon after awaked 
by the approach of dawn. A neighbour comes in covered with 
rime; ‘wake up: thieves have skulked away to their coverts: 
the lights of morning are shining: the man at the well sings 
the bucket-drawing song, the axle’s creak rouses the dweller 
by the road-side’, the smiths at the forges make a deafening 


din,’ 


Among the Roman imitators of the Hecale Statius is 
probably, after Ovid, the most indebted. I suspect Theb, x11. 
471, 2 and 477 are a reminiscence of the poem. 


1 The interpretation of wapa mw)dor 
is from the schol, Ap. Rhod, m1. 1150 
wepirhoueras’ waptotoas del cal whdos 
héyerau 7 d56s. KadAlwayos’ “Eypec wal 
Tw’ Exovra weplrdoov., Schneider illus- 
trates this by Schol. Nicand. Theriac, 
295 péroou by’ éx vwrov Basdy wor alév 
éxé\A\er, where the Scholiast says Sacdy 
bé whdbov viv rhy dddv, riw wethw mopelapy. 
otrw yap nal ‘Avriuayos etre Toior 3° dy 


Uhjerra dia whbov épyoudvorw. But it 
is clear that in all these passages, the 
poets are speaking metaphorically, and 
it seems more than dubious whether 
mwapa whdov=ap’ didv, Rather it is a 
house by the side of the harbour or 
starting-place for a sea-voyage: such a 
house would naturally belong to a 
vaiix\npos ready to embark on the short- 
est notice, as wind or tide favoured. 
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471 Omnis et Actaeis effusa penatibus aetas 
Tecta uiasque replent, 
with which ef. Col. 1. fin. 
477 Ogygias leges, 
with which cf. Col. 11. 7. 
Epigr. vi. Schneider 7—10 
éot émecov wapa Oivas “lovdidas, 6bpa yévopat 
gol TO Tepickerntoy Taiyviov, ‘Apowvon, 
pndé pos ev Oaraynow &F ws mapos, epi yap amrvous, 
TiKTNTAL VOTEPHS WEOV GAKVOVNS. 

I believe the meaning of 9, 10 to be that the nautilus- 
shell, before it was thrown up on the shore of Iulis, had been 
the receptacle in which halcyons deposited their egg: haleyons 
loving to breed in a retreat secured against winds and breezeless 
(amvous). For this sense of arvovs may be quoted Aristot, 
Prob. xtv. 8, where the arm-pit is called the most malodorous 
region of the body because amrvoverards (Tomes) éort. 

Epigr. XXVI. (Anth. P. rx. 336) 

“Hpws 'Heriwmvos éricta@wos “Apdurroditew 
®Wpupar pixp@ puKpos emi mpobvpw 

ANokov opi Kai povuvoy eyav Eidos avdpl ure 
Oupewdels mefov Kape trapmxKicaro. 

Possibly avépi & advee. Hetion, to shew his anger against 
some rich neighbour who had offended him, had set up a 
statue, in which all the details were plain and unambitious, 
The mpo@vpov in which it was placed was small, and the statue 
itself was of small size, with nothing to mark it out but a 
serpent, and with a bare sword, instead of a panoply. It was 
besides not mounted on horseback, but resting on the ground. 

Epigr, XLIt. 5. 

The corrupt oveiovrvgncov appears to me to contain 
EvxciGeov di¢noov, as I suggested in this Journal, XI. p. 27 
(1882), and as I now see was conjectured long ago by Valckenar'! 
(Huschke Analecta Lntteraria, p. 50). 


1 Howimperfect the modern editions Schneider, or EKaibel mentions this 
of Callimachus are is patent from the emendation which I think as certain 
fact that neither Blomfield, Meineke, as any in Callimachus. 
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Epigr, XLvt. 7. In the same Journal, xt. p. 28, I suggested 

éo@ div Kai dxeotpa, cad’ idea, mpos Tov “Epwra, 

‘sunt nobis et medicamina, id quod bene intellexi, contra 
Amorem,’ Hesych. dkeotpov" pappyaxov. SopoxdHs Warapndn. 
And for the corrupt 

TOUTITaIKELpev TA TTEpa, TaLdapLov 
in my review of Schneider’s Callimachea (vol. 1.) published in 
the Academy for 1871, p. 547, it was proposed to read 
Tout ica Kal Keiper Ta WTepa, TadapLor, 
‘this is as good as clipping your wings, Love.’ 
fr. 45, Schneider m1. p, 195, 
Apollon. Rh. 1, 1116 doru bé cai rediov Nnmniov “Adpnoreins. 

On this v, the Scholiast states wediov Nyreias éore trepi 
Kuficov. pvnwovever b6€ avtod cal KaddAiwayos ev “Exanrp. 
Nyrreins  t' dpyos aoldipos *Adpyoreca. 

Schneider, following a suggestion of Bernhardy’s on Dionysius 
Perieg. p. 905, writes the line 

Nyrreins, 3 1 dpyos, aoidymos "Adpnoreva 

since, according to Strabo VIIl. p. 372 of vewrepo: cal padiora 
Maxeddves kal @ertadol dpyos To rwediov paci. 

If dpyos ‘plain’=apyds yf ‘untilled land, ie. land not 
inclosed for cultivation, the verse of Callimachus may have been 

Noein, o7 tT dpyos aoldimos, “Adpnoreca. 

In any case it is the ‘Adpacre/as wediov that would naturally 
be called ‘famous,’ not the goddess, 

fr. 66° Schn. 

I cannot but agree with Ruhnken and Toup, against Nike, 
p. 103 and Schneider 1, p. 210, that the name meant in the v. 
quoted by Suidas as from Callimachus’ Hecale 

TovTo yap avriv (some MSS. avrd. ? avrd) 
KWMATaL KaXEOV Trepinyéees 

was not Hecale, but Hecaline or Hecalinna. As Toup observed, 
this is the natural inference from Plutarch’s words, Thes. xrv. 
éOvov yap ‘Exadijovoy of wépiE Sioe ovviovres ‘Exar Adi cal 
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Thy ‘Exdadnv ériper ‘Exadivny trroxopifopevas bia To Kaxeivny 
véov évta Kopidy Tov Oncéa Eevitovcay acracacbar mpecBv- 
TiKas Kal piroppoveicAar TotovTois UrroKxopiopois. Indeed of 
mépié Sjwor seems to me, as to Toup, to point to Callimachus’ 
very words xwpijrac trepinyées. 

Niike’s objection to such a vy. as Toup proposed 

[“Exa\wvvav'] rodro yap avrny 
Kw@pHTAaL KaNEOV TTeEpLNyees 
is gratuitous, since the name might easily have occurred in a 
different part of the verse, e.g. so as to form the end of the 2nd, 
beginning of 3rd foot. I have before suggested that Col. m1. 11 
of the newly-discovered fragments began ‘Hyerépn», ‘Exadwva; 
the speaker might well use the hypocoristic or coaxing name 
in talking familiarly with the old crone. 

fr. 178 Schn. 

Ktym. M. p. 555. 18 Adxrw" onpaiver 4) réEvs oxvTadnp, 
topuvnv. Kaddjiwayos’ atéis amaitivovecay Eexvov evepyea 
NAKTLY. 

Bentley con]. aactifovca vénv. Perhaps rather vén«’ from 
véaé, a word found elsewhere in Callimachus, fr. 78 Schn. 

fr, 2384 Schn. 

Possibly for dvdp’ édatot should be written dvép’ adaw 
two blind men, when they were drawing (aympevoytes) from 
Deceleia, 

fr, 272 Schn. 

Schol. Soph. O. C. 3 6te 76 tis avTl dpOpov ypavrat, Kadri- 
paxos bynow obtws ireip Gra xeivos evdaoby ’AX«aboov Tis 
aWTUTTOS. 

After attentively reading the whole of the scholion, I con- 
clude that the writer of it in his copy of Callimachus read these 
vv. thus, 

imeip ada Keivos evacOy 
"“AX«aboou tis dtructos, 
explaining t/s as nearly=06s: but that Callimachus himself 
meant it as a question. ‘That hero (Tydeus) was banished 
beyond the sea: for who has not heard of Alcathous (whom 
Tydeus slew and was exiled for slaying)? Diod. Sic. Iv. 65, 2 


ce 


r 
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pact Tudéa tov Olvéws év Karvddue rods dveyriods avedovta, 
‘Adxdbovy kai Avewrréa, puyetv ex tis Ait@dias eis “Apryos. 

The least attentive reader of Callimachus will admit that 
such a sudden question in explanation of a statement made just 
before is peculiarly in his manner. On the other hand, the use 
of ris = ds is also, as is well known, Callimachean. Epigr. xxx. 
1, 2 ovdé KeXedOm yalpw Tis moddods we Kal d5e héper, where 
see the notes of Bentley and Meineke. 

fr. 307 Schn, 

The verse quoted by Porphyrion on Hor, 8. 11. 3. 296 p. 279 
Hauthal must be I think 

émra cool yalporte’ Tov oydoatov dé KopotBov 
ov cvvaptOuéomer, 

This follows (1) from Callimachus’ similar verse, whether it 
was Tov dydoov mote KopoiSov or tov oyddatov te KopotBor, 
(2) from the various corruptions of the Greek words here in 
the MSS. of Porphyrion, as recorded in Hauthal’s app. crit., 
especially tono ikA TA9ON Ons KOpyBon which may have repre- 
sented Tov éxréatdy re KopoiBov. 

fr, anonym. 37 Schn. (1. p. 712), 

The passage of Suidas xoxcva. ai mpoyovo.. ad’ tpéwv 
Koxk’nor KkaOnpuévn apyainor should, I think, be corrected very 
nearly as Nike suggested p. 130 tweiwy xoxvynor xalemevn 
apyainat, except that, for vpuelwv, 7) ad’ vuéwy seems more 
probable. 

fr, anon, 48 Schn. 

yévto & épelens 
axnmaviov [ | 6 82 wéde yHpaos oxy. 

The missing word, for which Schneider conj. ye/peoou, may 
not improbably have been 8xvacov, a word found in H, Jov. 60 
and, if the tablet is rightly deciphered, in Col. 1. 3 of the 
newly discovered Hecale fragments. 

fr. anon. 63 Schn. 

The verse quoted by Suidas s.v. vodpaé, without men- 
tioning from whom, 

n 5€ medidvwbeioa Kat dupact Nokov vrrodpat 
docopern, 
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may, as Hecker conjectured, well have been from the Hecale. 
It is clear from Col. 11. 12, and from Ov. Met. 1, 568 Quamuis 
trata est, non hoc irata negabit that Athena was highly incensed 
at the revelation made by the crow. Such a livid rage may 
have been mentioned in the crow’s speech, though it would be 
hazardous to conjecture at what point. Ruhnken cites for a 
similar use Nicander Theriac. 457 ometpynbels wal XoEov vrodpak 
dupact Aevoowrv, of a serpent twined round the body of an 
eagle. Another half line (3802 Schn.) quoted by Suidas as from 
Callimachus, might similarly not inaptly refer to one of the 
ill-omened messages mentioned in the new Hecale fragments, 
either that of the crow to Athena or of the rayen to Apollo. 
The words are am ovatos dyyeAos €or and are explained 
by Suidas Sveqnyos, ur) akvos axove@jvar. Both Nake and 
Hecker thought they belonged to the Hecale: but without the 
fuller insight which we now possess of the scope and contents 
of the poem. 

fr. anon. 75 Schn. ; 

If, as I think very likely, the dpactacveidys of Etym. M. 
134, 24 is rightly explained by Schneider “Apaife crecdys, 
referring to the Epirotic river Araithus on which marsh-plants 
(cia) grew,,it would form an unexpected support of Madvig’s 
emendation lentifero Hueno in Ov. Her. 1x. 141 

Semifer occubuit in letifero Eueno 
Nessus et infecit sanguis equinus aquas. 


There the Puteaneus (P) according to Sedlmayer gives 
letifero as the first hand, lerni ferro as the second, and very 
similarly G. This points to an out-of-the-way word such as 
lentifero; I would suggest, however, that “Apa:ta more 
naturally points to a vocative in -a, possibly “Apay@a or 
"Apar@a, from a nominative in -ns. 

fr. anon. 107 Schn. 

If the words rod adotpoyireau in Etym. M. 806, 2 came 
from the Bepevixns [1Xoxapyos, the only v. of Catullus which 
they could fairly suit, is 59 Hi dit wen tbi uario ne solum in 
numine caelt, But I greatly doubt Schneider’s view that they 
had a place in that poem. 
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fr. anon. 127 Schn. 

The additions to the Etym. M. published by Miller in his 
Mélanges de Initérature Grecque (1868) contain p. 28 this 
pentameter, 


Odrtes dpiotudAdov ravpov én’ icy..... 
Diibner conj. éoyapodiv, which Schneider accepts. It must I 
think be icyodiv. Callim. H. Apoll. 78—9. 


Onxe reXeopopinv éretncvov 4 évi Tool 
voTatiov wimrovow én iayiov, & dva, Tavpo.. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
Ad \ 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


In MS. Bodl. Lat. class. d. 5, of cent. xv, on the reverse 
side of a page originally left without writing between the 
Amores and Sappho Phaont are two Greek epigrams. 


1, Epigramma ad aeneam Alexandri statuam inspicientem 
caelum quantulumque: solo incumbentem ex Phidia, 


Loquenti autem uidebatur simulachrum ad _prospectandum 
ATSZONTI -AEIKEN-OXAAKEO®. EIZ -AIABAETITON. 


terra subme me comitte Iuppiter tu autem olympum habes 
TAN -THEMOT. TIOHME. ZEY-=Y-A’ OATMION-EXE: 


This is in Cougny m1. 53, and is preserved in Plutarch de 
Alexandri siue uirtute siue fortuna c. Ix. p. 406 Didot, and 
again (in c, I. of the second oratio) 


AvéacovrTs 8 Eotxev o xar«xeos eis Aia Kevorwr 
Tay un’ euoi ridewar, Zed od & “Odvprov éxe. 


The reading in the Bodl. MS. points to Avédecortt: 
whence SAérTer comes it is difficult to say: it seems to be an 
unauthorized form, found in Etym, M. 562 as the supposed 
original of BAécow = Sré7rw but not occurring in actual litera- 
ture. In the second oratio of Plutarch, where the statue is 
described, 8Xé7recv is twice used: perhaps this was the source 
of BXérrav. 

The v.1. é€od for €uoi is also noticeable. 

Journal of Philology. vou, xxrv. ll 
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2. "Emiypappa eis Tlépyapov "Acias tept Lamdois. 


nomen mihi sappho _ tanti autem prestantior sum cantilenis 
OTNOMAMET.ZATII®N-TOFZON -A’ TIIEPEZXON-AOIAQN 


muilieribus viris quantum meonides 


@HAEION - ANAPON -OZZON -OMAIONIAA. 


This is in Anth. P. vir. 15. Doni (Inscriptiones, p. 336) 
has printed it with Pergami Asiae prefixed, and says he had 
copied it from the MS. of Johannes Jucundus of Verona’. 
With this statement the heading in the Bodl. codex agrees. 
It seems indeed to have been the original form in which it was 
preserved. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


1 The famous architect and epi- 
graphist of cent. xv1. It was he who 
discovered a complete MS. of Pliny’s 
Letters. ‘Nos integrum ferme Plinium 
habemus: primum apud Parisios reper- 
tum opera Iucundi sacerdotis, hominis 
antiquarit Architectique famigerati.’ 


Budaeus, quoted on p. xxiv. of Keil - 


and Mommsen’s edition of Pliny’s 
letters. Jucundus was one of the 
ablest scholars connected with the 
court of Leo X. See Mr E.G. Hardy’s 
article ‘A Bodleian MS. of Pliny’s 
Letters,’ Journal of Philology, xv1. 
pp. 95—108. 


THE NEW SOTADEI DISCOVERED BY 
SAYCE AND MAHAFFY. 


THE vith volume of the Revue des Etudes Grecques (1894) 
contains pp. 284—304 a most interesting paper by Prof, Sayce, 
in which he publishes some poems and inscriptions either 
newly discovered by himself and his friend Prof. Mahatty or 
re-examined and embodying the results of this the latest ex- 
amination. — 

The first of these is a poem of 34 lines, of which 23 are 
sotadei, the rest hexameters, with one pentameter after the 
last sotadeus, and a 2nd after the 2nd hexameter. In the 
sotadei, which are written with considerable precision, the 
inscription as given by Sayce, pp. 284, 5, presents some points 
in which the reading seems open to question. 

vv, 15—18 are thus given as from the inscription, 


@OMHN HNA€ CEMNHN MOYCOON KAAAIETTEIAN 
NIAEWAIC AMA TIACAIC ME CHN NQ@OMON AEIAEIN 
EAAAAOC TI KATABPAYY AEIYANON NOMIZOIN 
FPATITON ATTIO COMHC ETTINEYCA 'PYYHC MOY NOHMA. 


In the corrected version the two editors omit the second yp 
of 15, alter in 16 wAeYrais to vupdais, we onv vwpov to cue 
cuvyvwmov, in 17 correct kata to KaTro. 

The correction vvpdacs is hardly probable. Surely waAe«- 
yracs is a mere error for vias. The poet mentions ablution in 
13 petOpors edoxovv yap Totapod com amro[Aovlew, If viras is 
right @ua macas will be Moveais, ovvyropor ought, I think, 

11—2 
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to be written: at least Dindorf’s Stephanus gives no example 
of cuyyvwpos. I should write the whole v. thus, 
Nibas dua macaicl pe cuvvyvopov daeldecv. 
In 17 I would suggest 
‘EdAdSos te nav te Bpayd Aelpavov vopilwr, 
in which «ay rt Bpayd dX. = quamuis breuem particulam. 
The second inscription is in hexameters, vv. 8, 9 are given 
thus : 
trao pot Mavbodr Acés tex[os 45] érrivevoov 


‘Hpodny radi ocov cov es trat[pid txe|oOa. 


This must be, not wadivoorov cay but radivopacoy (Scov or 
énv?), Atany rate ody seems impossible from so careful a writer, 
just as pecuovupévors in the 12th verse is rightly corrected by the 
-editors into pspoupéve. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


HORACE, ODES, 1v. 8. 15—20. 


Non weisa notis marmora publicis, 

Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis | 
Post mortem ducibus, non celeres fugae 15 
Reiectaeque retrorsum Hannibalis minae, 

Non incendia Karthaginis impiae 

EKius, qui domita nomen ab Africa 

Lucratus redut, clarius indicant 

Laudes, quam Calabrae Pierides ; neque 20 
Si chartae sileant quod bene feceris 

Mercedem tuleris. 


Dr Verrall in The Journal of Philology, xvul. pp. 143 seqq., 
has proposed to omit the six lines 15—20 of this ode as an 
interpolation for the following reasons: (1) that the lines 
contain an undue number of metrical licences; (2) that the 
phraseology is unworthy of Horace; (3) that by this omission 
the ode will be made to conform to Meineke’s Canon. I shall 
deal with these objections in detail and then submit what 
seems to me to be at least a plausible explanation of the 
vulgate, 

(1) Dr Verrall has made an elaborate calculation in order 
to prove that Horace allowed himself a smaller number of 
metrical licences in the rvth Book of the Odes than in 
Books I.—Ii1. 

Assuming the correctness of the calculation, I deny that 
it has any real bearing on the question at issue, for it is based 
on an altogether erroneous principle. Dr Verrall has added 
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together all the lines in all the odes of the tvth Book 
irrespective of metre, and has compared these lines with an 
equal number of lines from Books L—IU. irrespective of metre. 
Now out of the whole number of Odes, 103, contained in the 
four books there are only six Odes in which all the verses are 
composed in the same metre, and do not naturally form couplets 
or four-lined stanzas, ‘These monostich Odes are 1, 1, m1, 30, 
and iv, 8 in the short Asclepiad metre, and 1 11, 1. 18, and 
iv, 10 in the long Asclepiad. It is obviously unfair to judge 
Odes which are merely experiments by the rules which Horace 
observed in metres which he used ten times more frequently, 
Furthermore, excessive regularity of rhythm where all the lines 
are in the same metre has a monotonous effect: we should 
expect therefore in such an Ode as Iv. 8 a greater number of 
metrical licences than in an Alcaic Ode in the same book. 

Now what are the licences to which Dr Verrall appeals 
as proof of his contention ? 

The first is the elision in line 16 reiectaeque retrorsum 
Hannibalis minae. But we find the same elision three times 
in the Ode 1. 30, an ode of less than half the length of rv. 8. 
In rv. 13, an ode in similar metre and only containing 8 lines, 
we find the same elision. 

The second metrical licence is the absence of the usual 
caesura in the line non incendia Karthaginis impiae. I suggest 
that this line does not differ essentially from 1 1, 2 O e 
praesidium et dulce decus meum; 11. 30. 4 possit diruere aut 
innumerabilis; tv. 8. 14 per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis ; 
id. 26 virtus et fuvor et lingua potentium. In all these places 
the conjunction goes closely with the following word. More- 
over, Horace in Ode Iv. 14. 17 spectandus in certamine Martio 
similarly violates the rule of the caesura in Alcaics, while in 
the Sapphic Odes of Book rv. and in the Carmen Saeculare he 
varies the caesura much more than in his earlier poems. 

The third licence is the hiatus, or rather disregard of 
synaphea, in impiae | etus. But the same is found in I. 1, 12 
sarculo | agros, and similarly 1. 11, 7 invida | aetas, 1. 18. 11 
Bassareu | invitum, id. 14 sui | et, id. 15 verticem | arcant, Iv. 
10. 2 superbiae | et. In fact, so far from there being any 
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synaphea in these Asclepiad verses, not even are hypermetric 
syllables elided as sometimes is the case in Sapphies. 

The fourth licence seems to be the use of rediit instead of 
redit. But Horace uses subiit elsewhere, and surely the 
instances given by Neue Formen Sprach. Lat. 11. pp. 508 seqq. 
are sufficient to show that the form is Augustan. 

The fifth and last metrical licence is neque at the end of 
line 20. But neque is found in exactly the same position in 
Ode I, 18. 3, and similarly mare twice, vertice, and invida, 

Dr Verrall’s contention on the ground of metrical licences is 
therefore untenable, Let us now examine the phraseology of 
the lines, 

(2) Dr Verrall has objected to bonis post mortem ducibus 
as necessarily meaning “good men who are leaders after death” 
or “leaders who are good after death.” How does he translate 
Ode Iv. 1. 3 bonae | sub regno Cinarae, Iv. 1.19 Albanos prope 
te lacus, IV. 15. 3 parva per aequor vela? 

The plural fugae is condemned, Mr Page says it is purely 
rhetorical. I venture to suggest that the plural is much more 
accurate than the singular would have been, Hannibal had to 
beat a hasty retreat more than once, I am surprised that fault 
has not been found with the ending -ae in three successive 
lines: the same occurs Ode tv. 10. 2—4, and we find -wm 
similarly ending Iv. 8. 3—5. 

The plural incendia aptly describes the successive conflagra- 
tions consuming Carthage, suburb by suburb, street by street, 
for the space of at least a week. 

Evjus is objected to because ts is so rarely found in Augustan 
poets. Ifthis were admitted to be a valid reason, and the principle 
applied to all the passages in Horace or any other poet where 
unusual words occur, the result would be extensive mutilation 
of some of the noblest portions of ancient and modern literature. 
As I shall show hereafter, the unemphatic eius is here more 
appropriate than alius". 

The poetical quality of luerari is questioned. Horace how- 
ever uses this word in a literal sense A. P. 238, and cf. Odes L 
9, 14 appone lucro, and Cic. Verr. 1. 33 lucretur indicia veteris 


1 Ts qui is far from rare in Catullus, and is found in Propertius, 
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infamiae. Is it not as poetic as gravatus Odes tv. 11. 27? 
What of wirgor, graecor, palpor, ructor ? 

As for Calabrae Pierides, it cannot, I think, be said that 
this expression smacks of the Gradus ad Parnassum more than 
Ceae Camenae, Odes tv. 9.7. Though Vergil Ecl. 4. 1 does not 
use the words Sicelides Pierides, but Sicelides Musae, yet in 
Ecl. 6.13 he applies Pierides to the same inspirers of song, a 
fact apparently overlooked by Dr Verrall. 

The repeated negatives are too much after the manner of 
Horace to need illustration. Cf. e.g. Iv. 9, and 15. 

(3) It remains to consider whether a part of this Ode 
must be omitted to make it divisible into four-lined stanzas. 

Now, in the first place, we have no indication of any such 
quaternary division either in the pauses of the Odes themselves 
or in the grammatical or metrical writers. In the second place, 
these Asclepiad verses, in a uniform metre, approach the usage 
of recitative poetry, to which they have a further correspondence 
in that the verses are independent periods, consisting of two or 
three sentences each. This has been pointed out by Schmidt 
in his Rhythmik und Metrik. It is not surprising therefore 
that we should find one of these Asclepiad Odes failing to 
conform with a recently discovered rule of essentially lyric 
systems. In the third place, we have a lyric poem, Epode 13, 
which cannot be divided into stanzas, but forsooth, because it is 
read among the Epodes it can offend with impunity against 
this inexorable rule. Epode 12 is in the same metre as Odes 1. 
7 and 28, but it cannot be divided into stanzas. 

But now for a moment let us assume that Dr Verrall is 
right in holding that lines 15—20 are spurious, and let us 
examine the emended text which he has asked us to accept. 


Non incisa notis marmora publicis, 
Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis: 
Si chartae sileant quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris? 
This he translates: “Not what the people can grave upon 


marble is the means whereby the good return to breathing life. 
If paper tell nothing &c.” A simple antithesis truly! But 
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how is this meaning to be obtained from the Latin words and 
the mood of redit? “If non incisa...publicis and per quae...redit 
are related as cause and effect, the subjunctive is necessary 
(Roby §§ 1678 seqq., Madv. §§ 362 seqq.); the indicative must 
be a simple definition of existing things. Cf. Ode m1. 30. 
1 seqq. evegi monwmentum aere perennius | quod non imber 
-edax...possit diruere with Iv. 15. 12 seqq. revocavit artes | per 
quas Latinum nomen et Italae | crevere vires. Again, it is 
obviously impossible to separate quae from marmora, and make 
the words per quae...redit the subject of a sentence of which 
the predicate is non incisa,..publicis. It is impossible therefore, 
in my opinion, to accept the alteration proposed by Dr Verrall. 

The excisions suggested by other scholars have little to 
recommend them, nor has sufficient reason been shown for 
supposing the text corrupt. 

It remains therefore to see whether the passage is capable 
of an interpretation free from the well-known historical 
difficulty. Why not take evus as a subjective genitive with 
incendia, “the burning of cruel Carthage by him who &c.”? 
The unemphatic eius will then be eminently suitable. For 
the subjective gen. with incendia cf. Cic. Phil. 1. 48 eius 
omnium incendiorum fax; id. Verr. 1. 70 sociorum incendium ; 
id. 5. 92 praedonum incendio. For double gen. cf. Cic, Div. in 
Caecil. 21 eorwm spem fortunarum. For laudes “ praiseworthy 
deeds” standing alone, cf. Verg. Aen. 9. 197 lawdum percussus 
amore ; id. Georg. 2.138 laudibus Itahae certent. Cf. the use 
of culpas Ode Iv. 15. 11 and m1. 11. 29, of mores Iv. 4 36, 
proelia destinat 111. 13. 5, and convima cantamus 1. 6. 17. 
Horace himself uses laudes Caesaris Ode 1. 6. 11, and uses 
indicat with similar meaning Ode 1.5.14. With the expression 
indicant laudes cf. Cic. Legg. 1. 27 vultus indicat mores. 

In these lines Horace meant to allude to the three Punic 
Wars. By marmora incisa he means the Columna Rostrata, or 
some similar monument of the first great war, which he had 
otherwise described in 1. 12, 1 seqq. | 


Nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae 
Nec durum Hannibalem nec Siculum mare 
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Poeno purpureum sanguine mollibus . 
Aptari citharae modis, ~ 


a passage closely parallel, but the wars in inverse order, and 
one exploit of the younger Scipio substituted for another. 

At the same time the plurals marmora, fugae, incendia, 
Pierides would doubtless convey to a Roman reader an idea of 
generality as if they were generic plurals, so that the fact that 
Ennius was dead 20 years before the capture of Carthage would 
not cause any difficulty. 

I translate the whole passage thus: “ Not by marbles graven 
&c., not by the repeated rout of a Hannibal &c., not by the 
burning of cruel Carthage by one that returned from a 
conquered Africa, his only gain a name, are glorious deeds 
more manifestly set forth than by the poems of an Ennius; 
nor would you &c.” | 


J. STANLEY. 
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arr’ db épnuos mpos dikwv 7» Sicpopos 
fda eis Gavovtwv Epyoua KkatacKcadas:| 
moiav tapeteAOovca Satpovwv dieny ; 

ti ypn we THv Svoetnvov es Oeods Ere 
Brérew ; tiv avddv Evxpyayor; eérei ye 51) 
Tiv dvacéBevay evoeBodo’ éxTnoauny. 

GAN’ ef pev ody Tad’ éotiv ev Ocois Kana, 
mabovres dv Evyyvoiper juaptnxdres: 

ei & of8 dpapravovor, pn) wrelw Kana 
waboev 7» Kai Spadcw éxdikws eué. 


Goethe’s well-known criticism (quoted by Prof. Jebb in his 
Appendix to the Antigone) is perhaps the best introduction to 
any discussion of this famous passage—*‘In the course of the 
piece,’ he says, ‘the heroine has given the most admirable 
reasons for her conduct, and has shown the noble courage of a 
stainless soul: but now at the end she puts forward a motive 
which is quite unworthy of her, and which almost borders on 
the comic.’ And then Goethe expresses the hope that scholars 
will prove the passage to be spurious.’—I hope to contribute 
something towards this conclusion. 

Antigone makes her position clear from the very first in 
talking with Ismene— 


ic@ omola aot Soxel: Keivov 6 éyw 
Oaww* kaXov pot tovto Towovocn Oaveir. 
pirn pet’ avtovd Keivouat, pidou péra, 
éola Tavoupyncas* eet TAEiwY ypovos 
ov Oef gw apéoxew Tois Katw Tav évOdde. 


ll. 71—75. 


This view she re-states and defends before Creon. She has 
disobeyed his edict in obedience to a higher law: she never 
thought that his decrees could over-ride the statutes of heaven. 

Briefly then the position which she maintains throughout is 
this. She has acted in obedience to the known will of God: 
and she is sure of her brother’s love for her reward, But in 
her last speech she retracts all this: and puts forward a kind of 
apology based on ludicrously inadequate grounds for her action 
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in place of the high motive to which she has hitherto con- 
sistently adhered. No wonder that Aristotle with this passage 
before his eyes ignores the possibility of a guiltless heroine, and 
refuses to admit a perfect character to the place of protagonist. 
For the passage as we have it is quoted by Aristotle in the 
Politics, which proves two things; (1) that the interpolation 
must have been made soon after the death of Sophocles; 
(2) that the most infallible of critics, if he be destitute of 
imagination, will sometimes make mistakes, 

The absurdity of the new position which Antigone takes up 
in her last speech is very striking, and is emphasised by the 
importance which all last words cannot fail to have, She 
would not have acted thus, she says, for a child or a husband: 
nay she would not have done so much even for a brother had 
her father and her mother been alive: for then she could have 
hoped for the birth of another brother to take his place. 

‘I confess,’ writes Prof. Jebb, ‘that, after long thought, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that Sophocles wrote 905—912: 
with which 904 and 913—920 are in organic unity, and must 
now stand or fall.’ To this view there are two objections: 
firstly, we are asked to sacrifice eight very beautiful lines which 
are in every way worthy of Sophocles, and secondly, no reason 
is suggested for the insertion of the interpolation, if such it be. 
Some editors would bracket only the lines 904—912 and leave 
the rest in the text. The obvious objection to this is that it 
reduces the whole passage to nonsense, if torad’ dpvupat means, 
as all editors take for granted that it does, ‘I win the 
recompense of death,’ 

Antigone has said 


viv 6é, TloAvverxes, TO cov 
déuas mepiotéAAovea Toad apyvpas. 


She cannot then go on to say 

TOL@OE MEVTOL G EKTpOTIUNTAaT éyw 

voum, Kpéovre tatr éd0f dapapravery. 
pevtot implies a contrast, whereas if 913 follows 903 none 
exists, 
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Let us for a moment take the lines that precede the 
disputed passage by themselves—‘I have a good hope,’ says 
Antigone, ‘that I shall come dear to my father, and dear to 
thee mother, and dear to thee brother mine: for when you died 
I washed and arrayed you with my own hand and gave libations 
to your tomb,’—So far she has said nothing about Polyneices: 
if we were to judge by the context we should expect her to say 
“and now, Polyneices, for tending thy corpse I am sure of the 
same recompense.” If she had said this, she would have been 
true to herself, her last words would have recalled the sure 
and certain hope which she expressed at the beginning of the 
play, 

itn per avrod xelcouar, didov péra, 


and this I believe is what she does actually say. dpyvyat can 
bear a good or bad meaning, and the sense of toade is of 
course determined by the context. The whole context (#iry 
mpoadirns and didn in the two preceding lines) pleads strongly 
for love as the reward: Antigone’s whole character pleads for it 
more strongly still. Love, at least, whatever she might lose, 
Antigone was sure to win: and what else could be more 
precious to one whose life is summed up in her own most 
gracious words : 


ovrot auveyOeiy adrXa cupdirciv eduv? 


Towad apyvpat, ‘such recompense is mine’: and with such 
recompense Antigone is well content. Then follows 


Toimde pévTon a éxmpoTiunaad éyw 
VOMM. 


Here again the meaning of ros@de is determined by the 
context and is now no longer doubtful. The Jaw which she has 
obeyed is the law which bids honour the dead ; in obedience to 
this she has done honour to her brother, and has been guilty in 
Creon’s eyes of unpardonable sin. And her motive now is the 
same as it has been throughout. 

But does this explanation account for the interpolation of 
904—913? I believe that it does, toad’ dpvvpar is without 
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doubt lable to be misinterpreted ; it has been misunderstood 
for more than 2000 years. But it cannot have occurred to 
Sophocles himself that there was any ambiguity in the words : 
and the reason is obvious. He has made Antigone claim love 
as the sole recompense for love lavished on mother, father and 
brother: if there is to be any difference in the case of Polyneices 
it can only be this; as she has done more for him than the others, 
his love for her will be even greater than theirs. 

For Sophocles road’ dpvupat could bear but one meaning: 
‘I win a like recompense, and that recompense must be love. 
And it follows from this that the actor who played Antigone in 
441, instructed as he must have been by Sophocles himself, 
could hardly fail to make the words plain to those who heard 
them for the first time. But there would be a long interval 
before the play could be given again: possibly the Athenians 
would not see the Antigone a second time before the death of 
the poet. Sophocles it is said died in the act of reading the 
Antigone aloud: it has been suggested by Prof. Jebb that he 
may then have been employed in revising the play, and that 
Iophon the frigid poet may have been left to complete the 
task. Now Iophon may never have seen the play acted, and 
may never have heard this passage read by Sophocles: it is 
therefore possible and indeed probable that he misunderstood 
the words (as all editors since his time have done), and that he 
took them to mean, ‘I win such recompense as this,’ ie. death 
by Creon’s edict, And then he came to rou@de pévtou a éxmpo- 
Tyunocac éye vow, and he saw that this could not follow 
Toad apvupat. What was he todo? He was really in a very 
difficult position. His father, he may have said to himself, 
would doubtless have re-written the passage. He may have 
felt some scruples as editor which would keep him from doing 
this: but he could not leave the speech as it was: it did not in 
his view make sense: and to leave it so would be to dishonour 
the memory of Sophocles. The only alternative was to insert 
something: how many lines would be necessary he could not 
tell as yet. But his first obvious duty was to provide a contrast 
for Kpéovte pévtot tad’ ed0€ awaptavew: if ‘Creon however 
held me guilty,’ Iophon is bound to provide certain persons 
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who approved the deed: it might also be advisable to explain 
voum in 914 by saying something about a voyos in the passage 
to be interpolated, And so, probably not without some twinges 
of conscience (to which perhaps the laboured line bears witness), 
Iophon wrote 904, contrasting Creon with trois povodow, 
After the first plunge had been taken it really may have 
seemed almost an act of filial piety to insert a few more 
explanatory lines (written of course quite in the spirit of his 
father) in his father’s play. But what precisely was he to say? 
Years ago, when Herodotus read the 3rd book of his history to 
his friend Sophocles, Iophon may have been in the room and 
child-like have been fascinated by the story of the wife of 
Intaphernes, who, when allowed by Darius to rescue any one of 
her relatives from death, chose to save her brother in preference 
to husband or child. For she says avjp pév por av addos 
yévotto ef Saiwwv ePédot Kal Téxva adXa ei TadTa aToBanoipe 
matpos 6¢ Kal pntpds ovK« ete wev CwovTwmy adeAdeos dv aAXOos 
ovdevit teém@ yevorro. These words Iophon appropriates and 
adds the line 
tivos vowou 61) TavTa pds yap réyo; 

to explain vou (914), 

It remains to consider the composition of the inserted lines, 
These are summarily disposed of in Prof. Jebb’s notes. It is 
however worth while to notice that, while something may be 
urged against almost every line from 904—912, no fault has 
ever been found with the remaining lines 912—920. It is 
useless to attempt to reproduce the objections to vv. 904—12, 
which are stated with such admirable cogency by Prof. Jebb. 
I need only call attention to a few comparatively trifling 
blemishes. In 904 it is difficult to separate ed from roi 
g@povoverv, but if the line is to make sense it must be done, 
906 may be an echo of 1008: Sia rodcTa@v in 907 is defended 
by Prof. Jebb, though, when Ismene used the phrase, the truth 
of it was vehemently denied by Antigone, It is true that the 
Chorus have shown little sympathy, but surely Antigone 
would not be likely to come round to Ismene’s view, and 
express it in Ismene’s words, 
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These however are mere trifles: every important mark of 
spuriousness has been noted by Prof. Jebb, and few will question 
his conclusion that ‘the composition of 909—912 is unworthy 
of Sophocles.’ If this then is the work of Iophon, and it is 
difficult to see how any one except the first editor of Sophocles’ 
plays could have secured its acceptance as part of the text, the 
words of Dionysus at the beginning of the Frogs are invested 
with a strange significance— 

Seduat troutod deFvov. 
ot ev yap ovxér’ eiaiv, oi & dvtes Kaxoi, 

HP. ti & ove ‘lodav fF; 

Al. TOUTO yap Tot Kal povov 

ér’ éott Nouroyv ayaboy, ei Kal ToiT apa. 


And again, 


HP. eit’ od LodoxdXéa, mpotepov ovt Evpitisou, 

pédrELs avaryew, eirep y exeiOev Sei o aye; 

AI. ov wpiv y av ‘lopavr’ arodkaBav avrov povov 

dvev Lodoxréovs 6 Te Troved K@d@vicw. 

If this interpolation is really the work of Iophon, it is at 
least doubtful whether it was an advantage to the world in 
general that he survived his father, and there can be no doubt 
at all that when left to himself apart from Sophocles, he acted 
in such a way as to justify the very reasonable alarm which 
Dionysus expressed. 


HUGH MACNAGHTEN. 


Journal of Philology. vou, Xx1v. 12 


NEW REMARKS ON THE JBJS OF OVID. 


SINCE the publication of my edition in 1881, I have accumul- 
ated a considerable number of extra notes and illustrations on 
the Jbis. As the sale of the book is necessarily very slow, it 
seems worth while to collect the more important of these for 
the use of any future student of the poem. My intermediate 
paper of 1885, where some new explanations are broached, 
notably on 465, 6, Victima wel Phoebo sacras macteris ad aras, 
Quam tulit a saeuwo Theudotus hoste necem, will be found in 
Journ, of Philol. xtv. p. 98. In the present year Mr A. KE, 
Housman, who contributed to this journal a highly 1 ingenious 
interpretation of 539, 540, Conditor ut tardae laesus cognomine 
Myrrhae Orbis in innumeris inueniare locis (vol. x1. p. 167), 
has edited the poem anew in Dr Postgate’s C. P. L. fase. 2. 
Maag of Berne in his de Jbidis Ouidianae Codicibus, 1885, 
re-opens the question of the Mss. and adduces some new scholia, 
in my judgment, of slight importance, 

As far as I know, one, and only one, passage has been 
definitively settled since 1881. It is 517, 518, Quodque ferunt 
Brotean fecisse cupidine mortis, Des tua sivlecensae membra cre- 
manda pyrae. Early in the 16th century Janus Parrhasius 
(71522) explained this distich by a passage which he ascribes 
to a writer of historical collections (is qui collectanea fecit 
historiarum) without saying where he found it, It is on p, 19 
of the edition of Parrhasius’ book de rebus per epistolam quae- 
sitis, published by H. Stephanus in 1567. Bporéas xuvyyos wv 
Thy “Apreutv ov« erima. édeye 5é ws ovd varo mupdés Te wabou 
éppavyns ovv yevouevos EBadev eis mip éavrdv. These words 
occur, exactly as Parrhasius quoted them, in an Epitome of 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca in the library of the Vatican (no. 950, 
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of xivth cent.), published last year by Richard Wagner in the 
new Teubner edition of Apollodorus (p, 183). The explanation 
of Leopardus is therefore wrong. 

48. Nondum calfacti militis hasta solwm. 

The v. ]. welitis is not impossible. The @ is supported by a 
passage of Varro’s Satirae "A\A’ ov peeves oe I (4) Biicheler, 
Quem secuntur cum rutundis uelites leues parmis. For calfacti 
cf. de Orat. 11. 78. 316 cum brachium concalefecerat. 

58. Non soleam quamuis is a legal formula. Roby, Jus- 
tinian, p. 162. 

67 sqq. With this invocation compare the similar invoca- 
tion in Firmicus’ Mathesis v. Praef. 

75, Noaque tenebrarum specie metuenda tuarum. 

Nike on Dirae, p. 84, ‘Vim uoluit, nisi fallor, singularem 
inesse in pronomine, quasi dicat tibi propriarum, uel quae totae 
tuae sunt,’ 

83, 84. antiquo chao. H. Dian. in papyr. Paris. 2533, cited 
by Dietrich Papyrus magica musei Lugdunensis Batavi, p. 775 
Knrayyis cis aiovra Ta Koopika mavta Sovetrat Neprépiai te 
muAat kal AHOns fepov vdwp, Kal yaos apyaiov, cal Taptapa, 
yaopma paewor. 

95. quem mens intellegit. This was a rule in magic incant- 
ations, See Heim, Incantamenta Magica, pp. 471, 475 of 
supplemental vol. to Fleckeisen’s Iahrb. for 1893, part 1. 

112. Nec tibi det tellus, nec tubt pontus iter. 

Inscription ap. Muratori 1. 1298, ef tis awoxooprjcet Todo 
TO Hp@ov i) dvacTouwoer Tt Kal Erepoy weTaKWHeeEl } avTOS 7) 
8. addov, p17) yf) Bath wr) Cadacon mrAwWT? adda Exptl@bnoerar. 

125,6. Lucian Lucius 25, @dvarov 8€ atti tov adyeworarov 
Kai paxporatov éFevpwmev Kal boTLs avTHY xpove Kal Bacayw 
gpurakas totepov atonvet. ‘'AOnv. Tloder. 18, p. 71 Sandys, of 
Aristogiton, téXos ws od eOvvaTo TavTa Tomy aTroBaveir. 


189, 190. 
In te transcribet ueterum tormenta wrorum ; 
Manibus antiquis causa quietis eris. 
Rutil. Namat. u. 57, 8 Omnia Tartaret cessent tormenta 
Neronis. Consummat Stygias tristior wmbra faces. 
12—2 


— 
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203, 4 are introduced by Albertus Stadensis as vv. 147, 8 of 
the vith book of his Troilus: the only variation is haec for tua 
of Ovid. 

219, 220. 

Haec est in fastis cui dat grawis Allia nomen, 
Quaeque dies Ibin, publica damna, tulit. 
Housman punctuates 
Quaeque dies Ibin, publica damna tulitt. 

This is certainly simpler, and is very likely to be right. It 
is, however, certain that Nike, Dir. p. 116, thought p. damna 
was in apposition to Zbin: and his opinion must always have 
great weight. The combination publica damna is found in 
Epiced. Drusi 200 Consulis erepti publica damna refert. Rutil. 
Nam. 1. 24 Privatam repetunt publica damna fidem. 

232. uerba canina, Firm. Mathes. iv. Praef. init. caninae 
contentionis iurgiosa certamina, 

255, 6. 

Nec leuius doleas, quam qui hibit ubera ceruae, 
Armatique tulit wulnus, inermis opem. 

Creighton, Hist. of Papacy, v. p. 307. ‘In this extremity 
of personal sorrow, Clement made an appeal to the humanity 
of the man whom he had so greatly injured, Cardinal Colonna, 
saying that only the spear of Achilles could avail to heal the 
wound which it had made.’ 

Seren. Sammon. XLy. 7 sanat quae sauciat ipsa Vt Larisaea 
curatur Telephus hasta. 

Lucian Nigrin. fin. rd rob TyAéhov avayen troveiy is explained 
éri tov tpdcavra éAOovras iacbar Tapaxaneiv, 

263. The story of this 2s wcosa is told by Luitprand 
Antap. 111. 41 in transliterated Greek. 

238. Sint artus auidis angwibus esca tua, 

A punishment which would naturally recur to the mind of 
a Roman at this time. Seneca tells us slaves were sometimes 
thrown into vivaria of serpents (de Clem, I, 20), and it was 
perhaps in this way that Lucan obtained his minute knowledge 
of the various effects produced by the bites of African serpents 
(B. 1X.). 
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291, 2. 


Utque parum mitis, sed non impune, Prometheus 
Aerias uolucres sanguine fixus alas, 


Possibly there is an allusion to the Platonic apologue 
(Sympos. 203 B), where Poros (Wealth or Means) is the son of 
Metis (Discretion or Invention). The words parwm mitis would 
then represent porw metis, ‘the craftsman of resource,’ ‘inven- 
tive genius of supply,’ and this etymology of Prometheus would 
not only suit his character as the arch inventor (ujrvs) and 
supplier of man’s needs (7dpos), but would be quite in keeping 
with the etymologies of the Cratylus, or again of Narxo.i in the 
De Lingua Latina. 

298. Quam qui cornigero de Ioue natus erat. 

An Arabic name of Alexander the Great, Z4-’l-karnain, ‘ the 
two-horned,’ alludes probably to the horns of Iupiter Ammon. 
Yule on Marco Polo, I, p. 169. 


303, 4. 


Nee tua, quam Pyrrhi, felicius ossa quiescant ; 
Sparsa per Ambracias quae tacuere wias, 


There was a Pyrrheum at Ambracia (Polyb. xx. 10, Liv, 
XXXVIII. 5), seemingly distinct from the palace of Pyrrhus, 
which had also been there: Liv. XXXVIII. 9 signa aenea mar- 
moreaque et tabulae pictae, quibus ornatior Ambracia, quia regia 
ibi Pyrrhi fuerat, quam ceterae regionis eius urbes erant. 

This however is Pyrrhus the great king who was so long 
the terror of Rome: Ovid's Pyrrhus is Neoptolemus. I infer 
that the name was specially connected with Ambracia. 

311. Inque pyram tecum carissima corpora mittas. 

A peculiarly African custom, Sall. Jug, 76 4% (the inhabit- 
ants of Thala) postquam murum arietibus feriri resque suas 
adflictas vident, aurum argentumgque et alia quae prima ducun- 
tur, domum regiam conportant: tbi wino et epulis onerati, illaque 
et domum et semet igni conrumpunt. Iuba I raised a vast 
funeral-pile in the market-place of Zama with the intention of 
burning himself cwm liberis coniugibus ciuibus cunctaque gaza 
regis (Bell. African, 91), 
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If Ovid’s enemy (Ibis) was the younger’ Juba (a possible 
view, though not supported in my Prolegomena) there would be a 
significance in mentioning this mode of death, which was not 
only specially African, but had actually been contemplated by | 
Juba’s father. | 
319. insutus pelle iuuenci. Lucian describes a similar in- | 
closing of a body in an ass. Lucius 25 rip 6€ ayabhy Tabrny 
mapOtvov ro bvp éyxarouxlowper, Ti pev Keparyy to tod 
bvou mpoxepov, as av pr evOds dromvvyeln, TO SE GKo copa 
miv tvdov xpumropevov, as av avriy KaTaKetpevny ev uaa 
auppayavres plrpopev eo dudw tadta Tots ryl, Kawas KQLVOS 
Toro éoxevagpévov dpurrov. akorreire 66, piror, Tis Baca- 
vou 70 dewdy, mp@rov ev 7d vexp@ vm cuvorxeiy, elra To Bépous 
pg Oeppordrp rim év krjver naBdrec@at, Kal Apo aed 
erelvovrt aroOvnaKew, Kal pnde éavtyy anonvita éyew" ta 
poev yap GX’ boa weloera onrropévoy Tod dvou TH TE GduyH Kal 
Tos gxadnke mepuppévn 6 Aéyew. The same in Apul. Met. 
vi, dl, | | 
B25, 6, | 
| 


Uique Milo sub quo cruciata est Roma tyranno, 
Uiuus in occultas praecipiterts aquas. 

This is the reading of G*, which Nettleship, Essays, p. 351, 
and Hilberg, in his Gesetze der Wortstellung im Pentameter des 
Ovid, agree to think the most trustworthy Ms. of the Ibis. All 
the other MSs. give (not Roma, but) pisa, ipsa, or some corrup- 
tion of these. We might, perhaps, assume an early vitiation of 
325, in which not only Roma had become ipsa or Pisa, but 
Miloniaco was changed to milo sub quo. ‘As Rome was tor- 
tured by Milo’s so-called tyrant, Clodius, so may you be thrown 
into the public sewers.’ 

Cic. Mil. § 35. Quo tandem animo hoc tyrannum dlum 
(Clodius) tulisse creditis? § 48. Quam hoc non credibile est 
in hoc, quam idem in Clodio non dubitandum, qui se tpse (80 
A. C. Clark after Stangl) interfecto Milone regnaturum putaret, 








1 An ibis in conflict with a winged of Greek Birds, p. 62. 
serpent is figured on the coins of this * The Galeanus, in the Library of 
learned prince, Thompson’s Glossary Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Similarly Cicero, Att. vi. 4, calls Milo the Crotoniat tyrannicide 
(rod Kpotmyiatrov tupavvoxtovov), 

Sest. XxXv, 77, speaking of an attack which the partisans 
of Clodius made on the supporters of his return from exile in 
57 B.c., Cicero says meministis tum, iudices, corporibus (tum) 
ciuiwm Tiberim complert, cloacas refarciri, e foro spongis effingt 
sanguinem. 

Miloniacus would be an adj. like Colophoniacus, Cir, 65. 

The origin of the corruption might be miloniaco, milon aquo, 
milo(n) sub quo. 

351, 2. The arguments of Nigra, Chioma di Berenice, 
pp. 88 sqq., are all but convincing against my view that the 
Locrian woman is Arsinoe, I say ‘all but,’ because it is not 
impossible that the poet may be confusing the personality of 
two different Arsinoes, both of them wives of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Arsinoe d, of Lysimachus, who certainly formed a plot 
against her husband (Schol. Theocr. xvii. 128), and Arsinoe 
his sister-wife. See Letronne Recueil des Inscriptions, 1. p. 5, 
' and the valuable article Arsinoe in De Vit’s Onomasticon’ to 
Forcellini. 

357, 8 Merkel writes thus in his last edition 


Byblidos et Canaces, si cuz facis, ardeat igne, 
Nec nisi per crimen sit tibi fida soror. 
i.e. si cui facis ignein, ardeat eo, quo Canace. MSS give sicut, 


379, 380. On Siris see Hermes for 1894 p. 607, 

397, 8. Both G and T give post annum. This might be 
explained of the recurrence at the end of each year of the 
human sacrifice which Phrasius was the first to inaugurate. 
Apollod. 1. 5. 11 éav Eévov dvdpa te Au odpdéwor Kar 
éros, Servius on G, 1. 5 Busiris omnibus annis hosmtis Tous 
immolabat. When the first year came to an end (post annum) 
Phrasius was the victim selected to be sacrificed. Post annum 
is thus constructed not with mostrator but Elicuit. The com- 


' This admirable work has been interfere to prevent a work, which is 
suspended since De Vit's death, after one of the most enduring monuments 
reaching to the end of O. I cannot of philological learning, remaining 
but hope that Italian enterprise will incomplete. 
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bination is not uncommon in reference to events which naturally 
recur after the lapse of a year, e.g. harvest, Manil. rv, 204 Per 
noua maturi post annum munera Bacchi, or the birth of a child, 
Apollin. Sidon. Carm. xx. 3, 4 Sit tecum coniunx, duo nunc 
properate, sed illud Post annum optamus tertius ut uenias. 

409, 410. Plut, Alex. 43, speaking of the way Bennie rae 


as Plt tk Pepomevor, To apo ijKov auT@ HEpos ve(pac Oat. 

418. The suggestion of Neubauer that maior conceals an 
oriental word, becomes more probable from the frequency with 
which exotic formulae occur in curses, as shown at length by 
Conway on the Dvenos Inscription Amer. J, of Philology x1 
pp. 456, 7. 

428, Tydeus temporis huius. See Nake on Dirae, p. 87. 

449,450. <A similar cutting up of the limbs by knives is 
mentioned of Dionysus Zagreus. G. Schulze, Euphorionea 


p. 37, quotes Nonn, vi. 204 ayoiSain € doves Tavpopui 


Atévucov éusotidovro wayaipy. Mr Frazer, Golden Bough, 1. ~ 


173 sqq., collects instances from every country of the super- 
stitious avoidance of iron for sacrificial purposes: and the 
uncertain distich in the Ibis may well be an allusion to some- 
thing of the kind. 

452. E. Hoffmann Rhein. Mus. for 1885, pp. 150 sqq., 
explains exiguo libello of the poem Ciris, which relates the 
punishment of Scylla for cutting off her father Nisus’ purple 
lock, and the metamorphosis of both into birds. In the words 
Corpora proiecta quae sua purgat aqua Hoffmann finds an allu- 
sion to Cir. 514—516 

Quae simul ut sese cano de gurgite uelox 

Cum sonitu ad caelum stridentibus extulit alis 

Et multum late dispersit in aequora rorem. 
This view seems to me highly improbable, 


466. Micon Levita ed, Traube 394 Theodotus Ouidius, 

470. De«ione is now confirmed by the discovery at Athens 
of a sanctuary, containing an inscription proving it to. have 
been dedicated to Asklepios and Amynos; the same iscrip- 
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tion mentions also another associated hero, Dewion, who had a 
separate precinct. I had already called attention to the name 
Dexion, as the name under which the poet Sophocles was 
worshipped after death as a hero, See J. of Hellenic Studies 
for 1894, p, 203. Le 

475, Ihave suggested a new explanation of this mysteri- 
ous distich J, of Philol. xvi. pp, 134—139. | 

512. Stella Leoprepidae cum fit aequa uiro. | 

Housman suggests Jouis for wiro, comparing Hor. ¢. 1. 17, 
22 Te Iowis impio Tutela Saturno refulgens Eripwit wolucrisque 
fati Tardavit alas. Merkel’s Sella Leoprepidae cum ruit abs- 
que utro is a curiosity. 

515. The parallelism in Sil. xt. 486 suffiwa cadauera 
truncis is strangely like the Ms reading defima cadauera trunco: 
but it is difficult to get any satisfactory construction for this, 


Astacidaeque modo defixa cadauera trunco, 
Digna feris hominis sit caput esca tuum. 


The only possibility which I can see would be to refer sit 
backwards to cadauera (des fiva of Laur. XXXVI. 34 seems a 
mere error of transcription), If on the other hand we write 
defiza cadauere trunco, there is no real resemblance to the line 
of Silius, as trunco will of course be adj. ‘ mutilated.’ Housman 
follows Heinsius in reading decisa cadauere trunco; but decisa 
rests on the authority of two Mss which are not generally of 
much weight against G T or P. It seems possible that the 
distich is an interpolation, and that the meaning of its author 
was, ‘like Menalippus, may your carcase be pinned to the 
ground with a spear shaft, your head be the food of a man, a 
fitter food for the wild beast.’ 

529, 530. Add perhaps Anth. P, vol. m1. ed. Cougny, It. 
232, though the meaning is not quite distinct. 

539, 540. Housman explains of the poet C, Helvius Cinna, 
the author of a long-laboured poem on the story of Myrrha or 
Zmyrna, torn to pieces by the mob, who mistook him for the 
Cinna who was one of Caesar’s murderers. 

The chief objection to this is Orbis, which Housman would 
alter to Urbis, If Orbis is genuine, it is difficult to see how 
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the poet could be described as ‘found in countless places of the 
world’ because he was torn to pieces in the streets of Rome, 
and in spite of the constant confusion of urbis, orbis in the 
Mss of Manilius, I hesitate to admit this confusion in such 
excellent Mss as Gand T of the Zbis. Can it be shown that 
the parallel cases of in multis locis Trist. U1. 9. 28, Prop. IL. 
15. 40 and mille locis Met. 111. 522, in all of which a body is 
mangled and scattered piece-meal, are ever found in combina- 
tion with a city or town? In each of these the poet speaks of 
the wide open country. 

545. Vt puer Harpagides. .G. Schulze Euphorionea p. 35 
pronounces against Harpagides, preferring Harpalyces. To me 
the absence of the | in the various spellings of the MSS seems 
significant against this view: and I rejoice to see that Merkel 
in his last edition agrees with me. 

549, 550. 

Vique Syracosio praestricta fauce poetae, 
Sic animae laqueo sit uia clausa tuae. 


Paton and Hicks’ Inscriptions of Cos p, 359 ‘If the couplet 
refers to Theocritus at all (as the Scholiast says it does), and if 
it is borrowed from the Jbis of Callimachus, it can only be a 
jocular allusion to some outrage inflicted on Theocritus, but not 
by Hiero,’ 

The following suggestion is purely tentative. The reference 
may be to Philemon, a native, according to some accounts, 
of Syracuse, who died of suffocation produced by excessive 
laughter. On this view praestricta fauce would apply to both 
clauses, laqueo only to the second, ‘May you die strangled 
by a halter as Philemon died strangled by excessive laughter’: 
and the riddle would lie (1) in finding the right Syracusan 
poet, who is not, as everyone would guess, Theocritus, but 
Philemon, (2) in the ambiguity of praestricta fauce sit uia 
clausa antmae. Hesych. Miles, 70 Didxjuwv o Supaxovcvos bard 
ashodpod yéAwTos éreXeuTnoev. Val. Max. 1x. 12. 6 Senile guttur 
salebris spiritus praegrauaut. Lucian Macrobii 25 arompveyeis 
UTrd yéAwTos amréave, 


558. Praefocent. Macrob. S. 8. 1. 3 abundantia praefocari, 
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562. felicius Haemone. In my commentary I demur to 
Haemon as another form of the mountain Haemus. I have 
since noted it in Mela p. 37. 1 Parthey (u. 2. 2 Tzschuck) 
montes interior (Thracia) adtollit Haemona et Rhodopem et 
Orbelon. To the instances of comparatio compendiaria add 
Am. L. 6. 62 Ora fuere tibi plus ane docta loqui. — 

590. See Lobeck Aglaopham, 1010 as to Eupolis: and to 
the passages about Terence add Schol. Bern, Lucan, Phars. v. 
652 malignos Ambrachiae portus. malignos autem diait quia 
est ibi Terentius mortuus. Auson. Epistt. xvi, 16 Schenkl 
Arcadiae medio qui iacet in gremio, 

607. sua Penthiladen proles. See Gildersleeve Essays and 
Studies p. 376, 

609. Schol. Dionys. Perieget. 369 arocgnvadeis dévdpm 
Tas yelpas opvyxT@ Oavatw tov Biov weTndAake, 

621, 2. 

Aethalon ut wita spoliawit Isindius hospes, 
Quem memor a sacris nune quoque pellit Ion. 

This suggestion of mine, which Housman prints, is illus- 
trated by the words of Xenophon Hiero Ivy. 5 avri rod elpyew 
ex TY lep@v, GoTEp TOs TAY idiwTav hovéas, 

623. tenebris a caede latentem. Aetn. 375 Munro claudit- 
que was luctamine ab imo against the turmoil below. Fronto 
Laud. Fumi et Pulueris p. 214 Naber Jout Iunonique cubanti- 
bus nubem ab arbitris obstitisse ‘from the sight of witnesses.’ 


ROBINSON ELLIS, 





THE ‘GREAT LACUNA’ IN THE EIGHTH BOOK OF 
SILIUS ITALICUS. 


[Note—The passage in question, with the immediate context, is printed 
on pp 200—1. I have for convenience sake used the numbering of 
the Teubner text throughout this article.] 


Sitius ITALIcus is not a poet of the first order. But he has 
a place of some kind in Latin literature, and I am not here con- 
cerned to discuss what that place should be. It is enough that 
he cannot be omitted from collections of Latin poets, and that 
in literary histories he cannot be ignored. To recover the 
genuine text of the Punica is therefore a matter of some 
importance, and it is the duty of an inquirer to correct and 
supplement any statements of scholars that he believes to be 
wrong or incomplete, and to subject the inferences drawn 
from such statements to a further test. My present task is 
the consideration of a matter of detail—the so-called ‘great 
lacuna’ in the eighth book—which so far as I can learn has 
never received a careful treatment, though the questions in- 
volved have been touched by not a few editors in the course 
of four hundred years. 

The existing Mss of Silius are all descended from the copy 
taken by one of Poggio’s allies of the Ms found, probably at 
St Gall, in 1416 or 1417. That the original Ms itself was 
never taken to Italy, and that the first copy has not survived, 
are points proved by Blass’ with the highest degree of cer- 


1 Hermann Blass, die Textesquellen possible to speak too highly of this 
des Silius Italicus. A reprint from admirable treatise. For the points 
the Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philo- referred to here see pp 162—73, 289— 
logie 1875, pp 161—251. It is hardly 42. 


‘GREAT LACUNA’? IN SILIUS ITALICUS Vill. 189 


tainty that the case admits. Errors multiplied as copy 
succeeded copy, and the early printed editions were taken 
from MS copies of various merit edited with various degrees of 
skill and care. Of these editions two appeared at Rome in- 
dependently in 1471, two at Parma and Milan respectively in 
1481. In 1483 there was published at Venice an edition with 
the copious commentary of Petrus Marsus [known as Marsi 
scholia]. With this work, of which there were several later 
editions, the history of the lacuna question begins. When the 
lacuna was first observed we do not know: Marsus first 
publicly called attention to it thus. With the lemma explicat 
[224] he notes ‘hic plurima syllit carmina desiderantur illius 
incuria ut arbitror qui hoc opus escripsit apud constantiam 
urbem galliae whi hoe poema iam amissum a Poggio......re- 
pertum futt......desideratur hic detficatio annae apud latinos et 
oratio quam habwit apud annibalem Iunonis iussu: supersunt 
tantum [tm] ultima orationis uerba explicat etc.’ That is, while 
he like the other early editors prints the lines [143 and 224] 
without a break 


Aeneae coniunx ueneris nurus ulta maritum 
Explicat haud longe tellus huc dirige signa, 


he shews a clear knowledge that there is something lost be- 
tween them and indicates in general terms the subject matter 
of the missing passage. 

After this, in the new editions or reprints’ of Matias 
(Venice 1492 and 1493, Paris 1512), and the Leipzig edition 
of 1504 and the Paris one of 1508, we find no further advance, 
But in the edition of Benessa (Lyons 1514) an open space, 
enough for 12 lines, is left after maritwm, extending in fact to 
the foot of the page. No comment whatever is added, and 
the next page begins at the top with explicat. In the pre- 
fatory letter and in the epilogue the question is not touched, 
and the high character given to Benessa by those who have 
studied his edition seems to shew that the silence is inten- 
tional. He had no doubt read the note of Marsus: he may 


1 According to Jécher, Marsus died in 1512, 
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have heard of the contribution of Constantius, to which I shall 
soon refer; but this latter he can hardly have seen. 

Next comes the Juntine edition (Florence 1515) of Am- 
brosius Nicander. Of the doings of this forward impostor* 
I will at present only say that he richly deserves the severest 
censure of the critics from Modius to Blass. In our passage 
he proceeds thus: printing the two lines [143 and 224] to- 
gether, he leaves a space of one line after signa, commenting 
Hic multa desyderantur carmina carie forsan temporis ab- 
sumpta, aut ea scribentis incuria pruetermissa. After this he 
leaves a space enough for 11 lines to the foot of the page, 
and the next page begins with [225] dixit et We have 
here no advance beyond Benessa, of whom he speaks with great 
contempt. We have a specimen of the interpolations with 
which he defiled the poem in the line [139 a] inserted after 
in portus amens rorantia lumina flewit [139]. The insertion 
has no authority whatever. Not only the lines 144—223, 
but also the suspected line [224 a] just below, are still absent 
from the text. 

The Basel edition of 1522 follows the Juntine in the text 
of this passage. In fact the edition is at least closely con- 
nected with* that of Nicander, whose wilful interpolations it 
faithfully reproduces. I may here remark that in this it is 
closely followed by the other Basel edition of 1543, which is 
the only post-Aldine edition where the lacuna, still remains 
unfilled. These two Basel editions are so closely connected 
that for my present purpose they may be taken together. 
The line eaplicat [224] follows maritum [143] without a break, 
and then comes the note on the lacuna Hic desyderatur Apo- 
theosis Annae et oratio eiusdem quam habwit ad Annibalem 
LIunonis tussu, cuius orationis haec (Explicat haud longe &c) 
sunt ultima....... A long account of the deification of Anna 


1 He was first exposed by Modius, 
The notes of Drakenborch on xv 396 
foll, 773 foll, xm 155, x1 439 foll, um 
25 foll, virt 139 a [140], are enough to 
shew the nature of his work. I have 
followed him up in more detail, for 


which there is no room here, 

* It is not a mere reprint, as I have 
proved by testing it. Still less is it a 
reprint (as Schweiger declares) of the 
Leipzig edition of 1504. 
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is given, in which Ovid is followed and even quoted, though 
his name is not mentioned. This will be considered’ below, 

The Aldine edition (Venice 1523) opens a new era in the 
history of this question. It appeared ‘in aedibus Aldi et 
Andreae Asulani soceri. The editor was Franciscus Asulanus, 
as the dedicatory letter prefixed clearly sets forth both here 
and in the later editions following or based on the Aldine, in 
which this letter is reprinted. It is a pity that bibliographers 
and critics* suppress the editor’s name and refer to the pub- 
lishers only. According to Adelung Franciscus was brother 
or son of Andreas, but in the details given concerning him his 
connexion with the edition of Silius is omitted. In this text 
we first find the lacuna filled up with the lines 144—223 and 
also the line haec ut Roma cadat [224 a]. We also find 
Nicander’s line [139 a], and indeed his other imterpolations 
elsewhere. It seems as if F Asulanus started with the Jun- 
tine edition as a basis and added to it from some other source 
or sources. With exception of the Basel edition of 1543, the 
lines 144—223 are in all subsequent editions. The line 224a 
is in most of them; but was challenged by C Barth and 
N Heinsius, and first bracketed by Drakenborch. 

Here I omit a great mass of matter relative to other 
editions, and proceed at once to inquire whence these lines, 
first put into the text of the Aldine edition, are derived. 
From the editor himself we get no help. In the dedicatory 
letter, after declaring the great pains he has taken to produce 
a correct text, he says et in principio octaut libri quattuor et 
octuaginta uersus, gui im aliis omnibus desiderabantur, inser- 
uwimus. And this is all. 

So far as I can discover, it was Nicolas Heinsius who first 
pointed out that the lines in question were probably taken 
from a collection of critical papers by Iacobus Constantius of 
Fano, which was printed at Fano and published® in 1508. 
The first part of this volume, which he calls collectaneorum 


1 See pp 203, 210, pared for press in 1507, but it is all 
* All save Cellarius, so farasIhave printed as one, as an examination of 
noticed. the sheets shews. The date of the 


‘ The first part was apparently pre- colophon (1508) is thus the right one, 
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hecatostys prima (the rest deals with the Ibis and Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid), consists of 100 short pieces on subjects 
connected with Latin and Greek authors. It is a wonderful 
work for its age, and some of the papers are of very high merit. 
He seems to me a conspicuously plain and honest writer, and 
the little I can find out about him is to his credit. His San 
paper begins as follows: 

Carminum longus ordo Silianis codicibus restitutus, 
Perpetui nunquam moritura uolumina sili cum alvis locis 
mutila et manca inuenies, tum libro octauo; ubi Didonis et 
Annae sortem poeta ipse describit. Ibi enim duos et octoginta 
uersus deficere Baptista Guarini filius Latinae et Graecae lingue 
decus ac splendor et praeceptor meus’ omni cum honore et ob- 
seruantia nominandus ostendit: quos e gallia sibi cum aliis 
quamplurimis rebus scitu dignis missos fwisse dicebat. Hos in 
publicum dare (uti sanctissimis eius manibus* caetert mecwm 
debeant) impraesentiarum constituo. Qui sunt huiusmod.. 

He then gives not 82 but 84 lines, made oe thus: 
Aeneae aes to signa [224] = 
Arma ,........hiarbas [157 a] = 
FINAG s ccieadswtes poenis [224 a] = 


84 


But lines 143 and 224 are in our Mss and early editions, and 
are here probably as catchlines, though a single line [224 a] 
comes after, not before, the latter of them. Thus the total of 
new lines is 82. 

Now to return a moment to the Aldine text. F Asulanus 
professes to have restored 84 lines. In point of fact they are 
81, the same as the 82 of Constantius with arma......hiarbas 
[157 a] omitted. The only other variant (omitting mere 
varieties of spelling) is that in 223 Constantius gives whi, 
while the Aldine gives qua. It is a significant fact that in 
these two points al] later texts follow the Aldine. Indeed it 

1 So in cap 64 he calls Guarini mum praeceptorem. 
praeceptoris mei omni laude maioris. 2 This is from manus. According to 
In his epigrams [1502] he has a com- Jicher Guarini died in 1513. 
plimentary one ad Baptistam Guari- 
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appears that from 1523 to now no editor has referred back to 
Constantius. N Heinsius* alone notes that he gave ubi, not 
qua. And the omitted line [157 a] is not restored even by 
Heinsius. It is no doubt most unsatisfactory that we have 
this great scholar’s notes only in the form in which they were 
made up® for printing by Drakenborch: but Drakenborch is 
hardly to be suspected of having omitted so important a note, 
had it ever existed. 

If then the Aldine contribution [81 lines] is derived from 
Constantius, | am driven to suppose that the number of printed 
lines in the latter [84] led the Aldine editor to write quattuor 
et octuaginta in his preface by a slip. 

It is however possible that the lines may have been printed 
from another copy. That Baptista* Guarini was closely con- 
nected with both Aldus and Constantius seems certain: and 
if the latter was given (or allowed to take) a copy of Guarini’s 
treasure, why not Aldus or one of his allies? This supposition 
will give another means of accounting for variants, and cannot 
be overlooked: but to the present argument it is of little 
importance. That the lines added by F Asulanus in the 
_ Aldine text came from Guarini by one road or other is about 
as certain as we could wish: the next and more important 
question is, whence did Guarini get them, and what is their 
claim to our acceptance ? 

First we note that according to Constantius they came e 
gallia, We remember that Marsus speaks of the copying of 
the St Gall‘ Ms as having taken place apud constantiam urbem 


1 He never produced an edition. 

2 This matter is excellently treated 
by Blass pp 207—8. 

’ The Biogr Universelle [1817] says 
of this Guarini ‘Le Giraldi et Alde 
Manuce furent ses disciples’, He was 
a son of the better known Guarino 
Guarini of Verona, whom, says Jécher, 
he succeeded as Professor at Ferrara. 
Bee Voigt's Humanismua for noticea of 
both. The father [1370 to 1460] waa 
a friend and correspondent of Poggio. 
In Poggio’s works [Basel 1538) are 


Journal of Philology. vou, xx1v. 





several letters addressed to him, one 
from Constance. In L'Enfant’s Pog- 
giana [Amsterdam 1720] vol 11 pp 308 
—13 is a long one, edited from a ms 
at Wolfenbiittel, dated from Constance 
in Dec 1416, telling Guarini of some 
of his great was discoveries; but Siliua 
is not named in this. It speaks of the 
neglected state of the mss, and of his 
own hasty copying. 

4 I keep this name, but the actual 
place where it was discovered is not 
certain, There were other monas- 


13 
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galliae. Add that at the end of the very paper (cap 92) in 
which he gives the lines Constantius speaks of Marsus as 
Eruditissimus wir et facundissimus nobisque amicissimus and 
refers to conversations with him on the subject of Silius. That 
his attention had first been called to the matter by Marsus’ 
note is in the highest degree probable. We can hardly avoid 
the guess that when he says e gallia he means from Constance, 
in fact from the St Gall Ms, the parent of ail mss then known. 

Is there anything to render this conjecture improbable ? 

It may be said that Constance is incorrectly placed in Gaul, 
and that the writers who refer to the disewvery of the manu- 
scripts of Silius and other authors at the time of the council 
of Constance commonly speak of the district’ as in Germany. 
From the extracts in Blass (pp 162—72) this would seem to 
be the case, but the laxity of expression is excusable in the 
case of a place lying, where Constance does, in a sort of border- 
land. And the question is not what word is most correct, but 
what word Guarini and Constantius would naturally use. I 
think I have above sufficiently shewn that the latter at least 
would be likely to follow Marsus in saying ‘ Gaul’, 

But is it conceivable that the lines should be omitted by 
the Poggian copyist, and afterwards be recovered on inquiry 
being made for them? It seems to me that it is. The Ms 
was apparently? found in a state of great neglect, and a portion 
may very likely have been loose and so have got mislaid for 
the time, and yet have been recovered again when search was 
made. Or the inner sheet of a gathering, containing 4 pages, 
may have been turned over carelessly in haste; but the former 
supposition, if one reflects how the turning-over would work, 
is more probable. In any case we have 82 lines to account 
for. The Ms is supposed to have been of the ninth century, 
and the number of 20 or 21 lines to a page was then by no 
means unknown. Thus the Vatican MS 3277 (saec IX) of 
Valerius Flaccus is described by Thilo’ as having 66 pages of 


teries near Constance. See Blass pp cient writers e Germanorwn Gallorum- 
164—8, Voigt (ed 1893) 1 235—42. que ergaxtulis, 

1 In the passage cited by Blass p * See Blass p 162, Voigt 1 287. 
168 Poggio speaks of recovering an- 5 Prolegom ad Val F p 40. In the 


f: 
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21 lines each, 44 of 20 lines, and 168 of 19. It does not then 
appear to me that we have need of any very far-fetched hypo- 
thesis to justify us in accepting the account of Guarini as 
reported by Constantius, or in granting the probability that 
the missing lines were sought and found in the parent MS in 
‘Gaul’. 

I’ have now reached the point where the serious difficulties 
of my subject begin. For Blass, taking it for granted’ that 
the lines were missing in the Sangallensis [henceforth called 5], 
strives to shew that they were missing in the Coloniensis [C] 
also, and makes this part of his argument shewing the close 
agreement of C and 8. And on the close agreement between 
C and § the whole of his main argument depends. Now it 
will hardly be believed, though it is true, that in the whole of 
his long and admirable essay he never refers to the history of 
the lines supplied by Guarini and Constantius, and indeed 
never mentions Constantius at all. His only ground for in- 
ferring the lacuna in § is its existence in all existing Mss, 
But these are all descended from one copy of S, and to infer 
that, because 82 lines were missing in one copy (probably* 
taken hastily), therefore they were also missing in the original 
MS, is surely an unsafe proceeding. That C and § did agree 
closely, and that the main argument of Blass is sound, I fully 
believe, the rest of his evidence being sufficient for his purpose: 
but I cannot allow that any strength is added to his argument 
by his assumption of the lacuna in 8. 

It is now necessary to consider his argument in reference 
to C. This Ms was discovered* and consulted in the Cathedral 
library at K6éln by two scholars, L Carrion and F Modius, in 
the latter half of the 16th century. These are the only two 
witnesses who speak. of it from actual inspection. The former 
treats a few passages in his ‘Hmendationum et Observationum 
libri duo’ [Antwerp 1576], the latter a large number in his 
‘ Novantiquae lectiones’ [Frankfort 1584]. Their methods and 


British Museum Catalogue of Ancient 1 Blass p 188. 
musa [part 1, Latin) I find several mes 3 See Blass p 240, 
assigned to saec rx which have 20 or % Blass pp 161—2. 
22 to the page. 
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the value of their evidence are well examined’ by Blass. 
Beside the above, Carrion was probably the collator who left 
2 collection of variants of C written in the margin’ of one of 
the little Gryphian editions By about the middle of the 
17th century C had disappeared N Heimsius was therefore 
unable to use it, and his knowledge of its readings was derived 
from the works of Modius and Carrion and from the nofes in 
the cramped margin of the Gryphian copy, which was lent to 
hiro, and which he regarded? as practically a complete collation. 
To take this first: we are reminded by Blass that no variants 
of C are recorded by Heinsius on these lines [vim 144—223], 
and the inference is that they were not in C at all. We may 
157 a], and, had they not been in C, surely Carrion would | 
have noted the fact, and Heinsius have reported it. Heinsius | 
says‘ nothing of the kind, and the little Gryphian is unfor- | 

| 





















tunately lost. But there were no variants: how is this? We 
Isay point out that, if the limes really came from 5S as the 
result of a later search made for them and them only, then 





they would be copied at leisure and under far more favourable 
conditions than the rest of the poem. That in a passage of 
$2 limes no variant sufficient to attract the attention of a 
16th century collator presented itself in the text of C as 
compared with a careful copy of S, is not enough to excite 
much wonder. There is thus no adequate reason for assuming 
that the lines were not in C on the ground of anything said 
or not said by Carrion, | 
I pass on to consider the evidence of Modius It appears* | 

| 








that his notes of C were in the margin of one of the Basel 
editions, probably that of 1543, according to Blass. As I said 
above, this edition does not contain the lines Va 144—223 : 
[and 224}. And Modius does not restore the missing lines | 
' Blass pp 189—96, [224 a) which follows 224 explicat is 
* Blass pp 205—3. He thinks it feported by Heinsias to be absent 
was the firet Gryphian (1547), of which from ©. If 144—223 were also ab- 
I have & copy. rent, is it eredible that he shoald omit 
* See his words quoted hy Blass to say eo? 

® Blass p 205. 





p 21. 
*Tt is to be observed that the line 
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from C. Indeed he never refers to the lacuna question at all. 
Blass therefore (p 188), speaking of these lines, urges ‘es ist 
undenkbar, dass Modius, wenn er sie fand, diese Gelegenheit 
verabsiiumt haben sollte, das Fruchtbringende seiner Thatig- 
keit durch Vorfiihrung derselben in ein recht glinzendes 
Licht zu setzen’, At first reading this seems conclusive: but 
it labours under the disadvantage of attempting to prove a 
negative by the argument ew silentio. Modius was certainly 
eager to win all possible credit by restoring lost lines with 
the help of C: but that he would go out of his way to do 
over again what he knew to have been already done by 
another, is a quite needless assumption, That he did not 
know of the insertion of the lines in the Aldine edition is per- 
haps in itself hardly likely: and moreover we know that he pos- 
sessed the Aldine edition itself. The catalogue’ of his library, 
now preserved at Munich, names three copies of Silius (1) Silius* 
Italicus 16° (2) Silius Basileensis collatus cum ms 8° (3) Silius 
Aldinus 8°. Whether he had the Aldine text by him while 
collating at Koln, is uncertain, but very likely not. That he 
had not it (or some other copy containing the lines) by him 
when he composed his Novantiquae lectiones can hardly be 
assumed. What note he may have made in the margin of 
his Basel text we do not know, the book being now lost. 
But he might perfectly well make a note* at the time and 
yet make no use of it when he composed his book. A note 
in that small margin could not have been long, and, even if 
he had made a separate copy of the lines, he would not feel 
bound to restore what had been already restored. I cannot 
therefore admit that the argument from the silence of Modius, 
who had so many discoveries* to announce that were all his 


1 Printed in Serapeum 1853. 

27 think this must be one of the 
Gryphian editions [1547 or 1551), but 
in any case it contained the supplied 
lines, which are found in all editions 
of this size. 

® In Novant 41 he speaks of the loss 
of a lot of his ms notes, in 55 of cer- 
tain notes on Silius that he is not 


going to publish till he edits the text 
(which he never did), in 59 of working 
from his collation, and of employing 
copyists to send him notes from a 
distance. 

“In Novant 133 he apologizes for 
having repeated a few things already 
observed by others, The reference is 
probably to Carrion, 
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own, is enough to establish the absence of the lines from C. 
In short, the text in Carrion’s hands while collating contained 
the lines, that used by Modius did not, It is more strange 
that Carrion should not notice the absence of the lines in C, 
if absent, than that Modius should not notice their presence, 


if present. 
It is however remarkable that neither of these scholars 
notices the absence of the line arma......hiarbas [157 a] from 


the passage as restored in the Aldine text and its followers, 
If N Heinsius did use! Constantius, it is strange that he did 
not miss the line either. Whether we have in this anything 
more than an instance of the methods of an age less minutely 
accurate than we fondly deem our own, I am not sure. More 
will be said’ on this subject below. 

In general I submit that the evidence of Modius and 
Carrion affords no solid ground for concluding that the lines 
in question are spurious. With the positive tradition of their 
origin (delivered by Guarini and accepted by Constantius and 
the Aldine editor) remaining unexploded, external probability 
is greatly in favour of their genuineness, | 

This external probability is however not such as to be 
independent of the support of internal probability. If an 
examination of the lines should shew that they are deservedly 
suspected on their own merits, we must hesitate before at- 
tributing them to Silius. The lines themselves will bear 
witness for or against the trustworthiness of those on whose 
authority they stand in our texts. Before we go on to examine 
them I will cite the three utterances of important critics in 
which their title is questioned. First, N Heinsius [as cited 
in Drak] says ‘An Silii sint multwm ambigo’. This seems to 
be a passing expression of opinion, the value of which will 
depend on any reasons that may be gathered* from his com- 


1 He refers to his readings in 171, tion. 
204, 223, in all cases correctly, so it 2 pp 203, 210, and above, pp 192—3. 
can hardly be doubted. I may add * His chief objections, if not all, are 
that I have consulted three copies of given in my notes below, They are 
Constantius,on the chance ofachange not worthy of him. 
during printing, but found no varia- 
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ments in detail, Ruperti’s note, after reciting what is known 
of the supposed origin of the lines, and the opinions of Heinsius 
against and Lefebvre for them, proceeds ‘Omnino facile quidem 
inteliqntur, ws extrusis orationis seriem non cohaerere. Sed 
quaeritur, num monachus, an tpse poeta lacunam hf{oc] [[oco] 
wa expleverit. Prius fere suspicart possis, quum nonnulla in 
tis sint quae ineptum versificatorem sapiant, et imitatio Maronis 
Ovidiique nimis videatur servilis, Sed illud librariorum quoque 
et interpolatorum culpa contingere potuit, et hoc forte excusa- 
bis si reputaveris, quam misera sit poetae conditio, qui fabulam 
repetit notissimam, et ab alus quoque summo iam ornatu trac- 
tatam’. Here the respectable editor seems to have had no 
small difficulty in coming to a decision which is haltingly 
favourable to the lines. We may for the present remark that 
imitation of Vergil can hardly be too servile for Silius, and 
put off the question of Ovid to be treated below. The Teubner 
editor, L Bauer, merely declares ‘cum Heinsio alvisque fictos 
eos censeo ad lacunam explendam’. That he is depending 
simply on Blass’ conclusion which I have challenged above, 
appears from his reference to the very passage in Blass, And 
I cannot find that he has since supported his view by in- 
dependent reasons. JI am therefore unable to come to any 
other conclusion than that his judgment stands or falls with 
the argument. of Blass. 

The context is as follows. vill 1—24 Hannibal is much 
downcast, thwarted as he is, chiefly by Fabius. 25—43 Juno 
sends Anna to cheer him up and send him into Apulia to be 
ready for Cannae. 50 foll The story of Anna, Her flight from 
Carthage and arrival in Italy. Aeneas inquires the details of 
Dido’s sad end, Anna gives them, and tells how Dido mounted 
the pyre, recalled her first meeting with Aeneas, and uttered 
her few last words. [Here the ‘great lacuna’ begins. ] 

I print the passage with the spelling and numbering of 
Bauer, but insert three lines that have to be discussed though 
not found in Bauer, Black bars in the margin mark the place 
where the existing Mss and the early editions, omitting all 
between, continue without a break. 
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in portus amens rorantia lumina flexit : 

fetyue hens spores semaen Cras tn meee meas : 
iT Gages acta, Gc Sok enmta aa - 140 
et placidi uictos ardore admittite manes. 

Aeneae coniux, Veneris nurus, ulta maritum, 
uidi constructas nostrae Carthaginis arces. 

nune ad uos magni descendet corporis umbra. 
me quoque fors dulci quondam uir notus amore 
haec dicens, ensem media in praecordia adeyit, 
ensem Dardanii quaesitum in pignus amoris, 
uiderunt comites, tristique per atria planctu 
concurrunt: magnis resonant ululatibus aedes. 
accepi infelix, = isque exterrita fatis, 

ora manu lacerans, lymphato regia cursu 

tecta peto, celsosque gradus euadere nitor. 

ter diro fueram conata incumbere ferro, 

ter cecidi exanimae membris reuoluta sororis. 
iamque ferebatur uicina per oppida rumor; 157 
arma porant Nomadum proceres et saewus Iarbas: 157a 
tum Cyrenaeam fatis agitantibus urbem 
deuenio; hine uestris pelagi uis appulit oris. 
motus erat placidumque animum mentemque quietam 160 
Troius in miseram rector susceperat Annam, 

iamque omnis luctus omnisque e pectore curas 
dispulerat, Phrygiis nec iam amplius aduena tectis 
illa uidebatur. tacito nox atra sopore 

cuncta per et terras et lati stagna profundi 165 
condiderat, tristi cum Dido aegerrima uultu 

has uisa in somnis germanae effundere uoces: 
his, soror, in tectis longae indulgere quieti, 

heu nimium secura, potes? nec, quae tibi fraudes 
tendantur, quae circumstent discrimina, cernis 1? 170 
ac nondum nostro infaustos generique soloque 
Laomedonteae noscis telluris alumnos ? 

dum caelum rapida stellas uertigine uoluet, 
lunaque fraterno lustrabit lumine terras, 

pax nulla Aeneadas inter Tyriosque manebit. 175 
surge age: iam tacitas suspecta Lauinia fraudes 
molitur, dirumque nefas sub corde uolutat. 
praeterea, ne falsa putes haec fingere somnum, 
haud procul hinc paruo descendens fonte Numicus 
labitur, et leni per ualles uoluitur amne. 180 
hue rapies, germana, uiam tutosque receptus. 
te sacra excipient hilares in flumina Nymphae, 
aeternumque Italis numen celebrabere in oris. 
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sic fata in tenuem Phoenissa euanuit auram, 
Anna nouis somno excutitur perterrita uisis, 
itque timor totos gelido sudore per artus. 

tunc, ut erat tenui corpus uelamine tecta, 
prosiluit stratis, humiliqne egressa fenestra 

per patulos currit plantis pernicibus agros: 
donec harenoso, sic fama, Numicius illam 
suscepit gremio, uitreisque abscondidit antris. 
orta dies totum radiis impleuerat orbem, 

cum nullam Aeneadae thalamis Sidonida nacti, 
et Rutulum magno errantes clamore per agrum, 
uicini ad ripas fluuli manifesta secuntur 

signa pedum: dumque inter se mirantur, ab alto 
amnis aquas cursumque rapit, tum sedibus imis 
inter caeruleas uisa est residere sorores 

Sidonis, et placido Teucros affarier ore. 

ex illo primis anni celebrata diebus 

per totam Ausoniam uenerando numine culta est. 
hane postquam in tristis Italum Saturnia pugnas 
hortata est, celeri superum petit aethera curru, 
optatum Latii tandem potura cruorem. 

diua deae parere parat, magnumque Libyssae 
ductorem gentis nulli conspecta petebat. 

ille, uirum coetu tum forte remotus ab omni, 
incertos rerum euentus bellique uolutans, 

anxia ducebat uigili suspiria uoce, 

cui dea sic dictis curas solatur amicis: 

quid tantum ulterius, rex o fortissime gentis 
Sidoniae, ducis cura aegrescente dolorem ? 

omnis lum placata tibi manet ira deorum, 

omnis Agenoridis rediit fauor. ela, age, segnis 
rumpe moras, rape Marmaricas in proelia uires. 
mutati fasces: iam bellum atque arma senatus 
ex inconsulto posuit Tirynthius heros, 

cumque alio tibi Flaminio sunt bella gerenda. 
me tibi, ne dubites, summi matrona Tonantis 
misit: ego Oenotris aeternum numen in oris 
concelebror, uestri generata e sanguine Bell. 
haud mora sit; rapido belli rape fulmina cursu, 
Celsus Iapygios ubi se Garganus in agros 





explicat: haud longe tellus: hue dirige signa. 
haec, ut Roma cadat, sat erit uictoria Poenis|, 
ixit, et in nubes humentia sustulit ora, 
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NOTES. 


139, Interpolated first in Jantine (1515), received in Aldine 
(1523) and its followers, and defended by Dausquei (1615), Con- 
demned by Modius novant 28 (1584), bracketed by Drakenborch 
(1717) and his followers, rejected by D Heinsius (1600) and most 
good editors, and finally by Ruperti (1795). 

140 foll. Imitation of Aen rv 642 foll, in Silins’ usual manner. 

143—4, Aen 1v 655—6 wurbem praeclaram atatwi, mea moenia 
uid, ulta uirum poenas inimico a fratre recepi, the order of which 
lines is changed by Ribbeck, and the transposition agrees with our 
passage. 

144. constructas = structas, of xiv 46—7 structis qui...donarunt 
nomina muris. The word does not seem to be common in this 
sense, for x1v 351 constructaque sava, Aen 1x 711—2 pila...magnis 
quam molibus ante constructam, ete refer to concrete blocks. See 
my note on Lucan 11 673 in Classical Review rx 194. 

145. N Heinsius on 155 thinks corporis too frigid, and 
nominis, But ef Lucan vi 720 proiecti corporis umbram, CLL vit 
250 simulacrum corporis wmbra. In an Introduction to Haskins’ 
Lucan (§ 34e) I have collected other illustrative matter. In general 
ef Aen ry 654 magna mei...imago, and see the notes of Drak and 
Rup. 

146—7. Aen vi 473—4 coniune ubi pristinus wl respondet 
curis aequatque Sychaeus amorem. 

148. This elision is common in Silius, In particular cf x1 14 
Calatia adegit, vil 338 tentoria Acherrae, 626 in wiscera adegit, 
xv 613 silentia alebant. 

149. Aen Iv 646—7 ensem....Dardaniwm, non hos quaesitum 
munus in usus. For ensem repeated cf x1 556—7 /ferrum..jferrum, 
and for the position of the second ensem at the beginning of the line 
ef 1 201—2 Athlas, 1 26—7 nostrum., 

150. comites, Aen 1v 664, 

150—1l. Aen 1v 667—8 ...... et femineo ululatu tecta fremunt, 
resonat magnis plangoribus aether, 

152—3,. Aen iv 672—3 audit exanimis trepidoque exterrita 
cursu unguibus ora soror foedans.... 

153, 1 458—9 ruit ocius amens lymphato cursu, Aen vil 377 
JSurit lymphata per urbem, 

154. 111 528 ewadere nisi, Aen Iv 685 gradus euaserat altos, 

155. N Heinsius, objecting to diro so soon after diris (152), 
proposed ter Phrygio rueram. 

155—6. fter...éer, Aen 1y 690—1. 
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157. serebatur N Heinsius. 


157—8. The abruptness of this from the first struck me, and 
I thought it by far the most suspicious feature in the whole of this 
disputed passage. I find that Cellarius (1695) also had raised a 
similar objection. But the restoration of the omitted line (157 a) 
from Constantius removes the difficulty, giving a reasonable conse- 
quence of the report of Dido’s death and a reasonable motive for 
Anna’s flight. 

157a. nomadum Const, and nomades, not numidae, is by far 
the more common form in Silius. See Bauer’s index. scaewus 
Const, so in capp 16, 38, scaewire and scaeuitia, hiarbas Const. 
For spelling see Blass p 215, Bauer on 1 39, 417, m 58. We 
have now reached a point where Silius begins again to follow 
Ovid in the story of Anna [fasti m1 545—-660] as he had done 
above in vir 50 foll. Here however as in 57 he departs from 
Ovid in one important detail: Battus, with whom Anna takes 
refuge, is not king of Melite (Ovid 567—70), but of Cyrene. 
For the present passage cf 54—-5 despectus taedae regnis se wmponit 
Tarbas, et tepido fugit Anna rogo, Ovid 551—2 protinus inuadunt 
Numidae sine uindice regnum, et potitur capta Mawrus Iarba domo. 

158. jfatis=regum euentus in 60, 

159. This elision, with residuary dactyl, is not uncommon in 
Silius, as 1v 502 Sicania, vur 460 Fulginia, x111 667 militia. So 
with spondee wit 299, xm 646,657. For matter cf. 67—8 donec 
tactatam laceris, miseralile, uelis fatalis turbo in Lawrentis expulit 
oras, Ovid 599—600 figitur ad Laurens ingenti flamine litus puppis, 
et expositis omnibus hausta perit, 621 sew ratio te nostris appulit oris 
siue deus. 

160. Aen 1 303—4 regina quietum accipit in Teucros animum 
mentemque benignam. 

161. suscipere of mental or moral action (causam, patrocinium, 
odium etc) seems rare in poets. But it is a very Ciceronian word, 
and we know from Martial that Siliuns was a follower of Cicero. 
Traces of the latter’s influence are found in the Pwnica: thus 
Muretus (var lect x) pointed out that vir 219—22 is from pro 
Rabirio perd reo § 18. In 191 below suscepit is of physical action, 
for which cf Aen tv 391, x1 806, 1 175, where some prefer the 
archaic form succipere. 

162. omnis...omnisque. This repetition with que is rather 
common in Silius, cf vy 232 nimiwm pugnae nimiwmque cruoris, 
vii 591—2 maiorem surgere in arma maioremque dedit cerni, 
xIv 175 per medios wnis mediosque per ensis, 499 melior remo 
meliorque sagitta, So with ef xvit 413 ferwidus ingenii Masinissa 
et feruidus aeut. For curas, xul 263 pulsts wiuendi e pectore curis. 

163. dispellere is not a common word (see dictt), and seems 
to come in Silius here only, In vi 86 expulerint......dolorem. 





, 
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164. The pause after widebatur is heavy, but we have the same 
after recensebant in 577, and remolitur 1 36. So also after cadauert- 
bus vi 708. 

164 foll. Ovid 639—41 nox erat; ante torum uisa est adstare 
sororis squalenti Dido sanguinulenta coma et ‘fuge, ne dubita, 
quest fuge’ dlicere ‘tectum’. 

165. The same line exactly as vir 282, 

171. ae Drak. at Const and Aldine. an or ak conjectured by 
N Heinsius, ah previously by Livineius. 

 171—2. Aen iv 541—2 nescis hew perdita necdum Laome- 

172. mescis Aldine (} and N Heins). sentis Livinetus. nosti 
Blass. For the ending cf 424 Picenae stimulat tellwris alumnos. 

173—5. Imitation of Aen 1v 622—9. For the language 
Ruperti ef vir 476—8 dum cete ponto innabunt, dum sidera caelo 
lucebunt, dum sol Indo se litore tollet, hic regna et nullae regnis 
per saecula metae, Aen 1 607—10, 

173. Ovid met 11 70 assidua rapitur uertigine caelum. 

176—7. Ovid fasti 11 633—4 omnia mittit falewmque 
Lauinia uolnus mente premit tacita Press Jremens, 637—8 
Jurialiter odit et parat insidias et cupit ulta mori. 

176. Lduinia, So monstrata Lauinia in xi 806, and Ovid 
just cited. Lduinia Verg and Ovid met xiv 570. Silius uses it 
long in the adjective = ‘of Lavinium’, 

177. sub corde uolutat again x11 556. 

178. praevuenias Barth, unwisely. Aen vit 42 ne uana putes 
haec fingere somnum, For somnum see 111 216, x 340—74, 

179. Nwumicus. So the acc NVumicum is said to be right in 
Liv 1 2 § 6, and voc Nwmice occurs in an inscription | Biicheler carm 
epigraph 212). The gen Nuwmici [Verg, Tibull, Ovid, Silius else- 
where] is common, but may be from the commoner nom Nwmicius, 
for which see 190, Ovid fasti and met x1v 599. 

180. lent, so Ovid 653 placidi...Numicr, 

181. Aen x1 527 tutiqgue receptus best Mss and Ribbeck. So 
the verb in x1v 53—4 Arethusa swum piscoso fonte receptat Alpheon, 
Lucan vii 810—1, 

183. celebrabere in oris. This elision in 5th foot is common in 
Silius, eg vir 591 surgere in arma, Ix 96 tendere in armis, X 556 
caligine, m auras, X11 698 perrumpere mm arces, XIII 236 optabile in 
armis, XV 17 deposcere in aeuo, ete. 

184, Aen rv 278 et procul in tenuem ex oculis ewanuit awram, 

185. Aen 1 302 exeutior somno, 11 172 talibus attonitus wisis. 

186, Aen m1 175 gelidus toto manabat corpore sudor. 

186—91. Ovid 643—8 easilit et uelom humili super arua 
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Jenestra se iactt; audacem fecerat ipse timor, quaque metu rapitur, 
tunica uelata recincta currit, ut auditis territa damma_ lupis. 
corniger hane cupidis rapuisse Numicius wndis creditur et stagnis 
occulwisse suis. 

187. So xvir 114 welamine nullo. The word welamen is common 
in Silius. 

188. ef xv 121 ubi prosiluit oastris egressa objected to by 
N Heinsius, who proposed elapsa, wrongly, I think. For fenestra 
ef Ovid above and met xiv 752 et patulis iniit tectum sublime 
Jenestris, Aen 11 482, Plautus Cas 132—40. 


189. patulus is a favourite word of Silius, eg vir 376 et in 
patulos exultans emicat agros, xv 556—T patulos regione Metauri 
damnaui tumulis Poenorum atque ossibus agros. 

190, sic fama as v1 631, and elsewhere with esf, Drak. 

191. suscepit. See on 161. vit 413 witreis ¢ sedibus antri. 

192—202. Ovid 649—54 Sidonis interea magno clamore per 
agros quaeritur, apparent signa notaeque pedum: uentum erat 
ad ripas.: inerant uestigia ripis: sustinuit tacitas conscius amnis 
aquas. ipsa logui uisa est ‘placidt | sum nympha Numici; amne 
perenne latens Anna Perenna uocor’, 

193. Sidénida, but 199 Siddnis, and 70 Sidonis in Latia 
trepidabat naufraga terra. So he often has Sidinius and Sidénius 
ef x1 281, 298, also Sicinus and Sicdnws, and once chelydris (vind 
496) thongh normally chelgdris. For nacti =‘ finding’ or ‘catching’, 
with personal object, cf Aen 1x 331, x11 749, Ovid met x 438, vi 693, 
and x1 548 signaque nacta pedum sequitur, Cic de fin 1 § 14. 

194. This line is suspected by Barth, unreasonably, I think. 
The rhythm is very Silian. 

196—7. That the meaning is ‘the river drew back its waters’, 
I have no doubt. The part of the river above where the nymph lay 
ceased to run off downwards to the sea while the part below con- 
tinued its course. Thus the bed would be exposed and the nymph 
be seen. In short ab alto is the opposite of in altum. I do not 
take altum by itself as=‘sea’, but the whole expression as an 
adverb, ‘to the deep’ or ‘deepwards’= ‘downwards’, hence in- 
smemGiay. seawards’. And dca versely ab alto=*‘ from the deep’ = 

‘upwards’. If alto is literally ‘sea’, we may illustrate from Lucan 
viut 36 where [ratis] euexit in altum follows 34 where amnis| exibat 
in aequor. The avw rorapor is a commonplace, and Silius has it like 
the rest, 1v 444 fontique relabitur amnis, v 624 reflui pugnarunt 
montibus amnes. But in the present case the superiority of Ovid's 
sustinwet is clear. 

197. swrswmque rapit Barth, miserably. 

199. The form afarier is cited by Georges and Neue sd 
from this passage only, with no hint of spuriousness, Yet the 
former at least confessedly speaks on the authority of Bauer who 
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see p 199] professes to regard the lines as spurious. This is 
Jah @ know farier from: Vergil, and wa ‘find adeuigtee 
Val F 1 421, dicier and fallier in Persius 1 28, m1 50, defendier 
in Juv xv 157. But, so far as I can discover, there is no other 
instance of this form in Silius. He is however fond of old forms, as 
1 104 olla, 111 352 gerwndum, vi 134 ergo with gen. His syncopated 
forms of archaic flavour are numerous, as faxo (often), insso, 
amorim, abscessem, affixet, euasti, protraxtis, remorunt, ete. 

Ruperti’s appendix de stylo Siliano. I see therefore nothing acsage 
here in affarier. 

200. primis diebus, in the month of March, Ovid 523 idibus est 
Annae festum geniale Perennae. 

201. s«enerando, an almost technical word, see Bticheler carm 
epigr 263 nymphis uenerandis, 266 aram uenerandam. 

202 foll. We have got to the end of the story of Anna, which 
began as a digression at line 44, We now pick up the main narra- 
tive. Lines 202—24 are closely connected with 25—43 above: 
Anna carries out the orders of Juno with faithful and minute 
precision, 

203. So 29 blandis hortatibus implet. 

204. So 7 Hannibal sees that while Fabius is opposed to him 

nequicquam sese Latium sperare cruorem. I cannot find | 
elsewhere in Silius, but the form is known in Ovid and 
and we have epoto xu 706. For Lati Constantius gives latin 
which is rightly corrected in the Aldine and other edd. 

205 foll. This is not unlike Juno’s nightly visit to Hannibal in 
1v 724 foll. 

205. diva, Anna, so 39—40 tum diua...... ‘haud’ inquit ‘tua 
ius nobis praecepta morari’. Aen tv 238—9 ille Patris magni 
parere parabat vnperv. 

207 foll. So 1m 481—2 arcanis dea laeta polo tum forte remoto 
eaelicolum magnas uoluebat conscia curas. 

207. In our passage of 82 lines this is the only one with the 
4th and 5th trochee forte remotus. I find 186 instances in the 
12202 lines of Silius, or about 1:5 per cent. I observe that books 
1—vul give a higher percentage than books 1x—xvul. 

208. Aen vi 157—8 caecosque uolutat euentus animo secum. 
Rup. 

209. suspiria attributed to Hannibal xr 221, xvi 215, to a 
bull xvi 266, uwoce, 80 when Hannibal talks in his sleep 1 66—7 
Jfamuli...ernpauere trucem per uasta silentia wocem |so Maraxes im 
vit 325—7]. That here he is not actually asleep uwigilt shews. The 
powerful voice of Hannibal is often referred to, as x1 341 diram, qua 
uertit per campos agmina, wocem, x11 210—1 uincebat clamore tubas 
wocisque uigore quamuis obstructas saewus penetrabat im aures. 
Perhaps then wigi/i woce means ‘awake and talking aloud to 
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himself’. Of proposed emendations (nocte, corde, woto) the nocte 
of Liviaeian and N Heinsius deserves consideration. The 

I 245—6, mt 172—3, vir 284—7, 305, 339—41, 1x 4—5, xr 409, 
x11 559—61 might have been cited in support. But, if we are 
to emend at all, I should prefer mente, citing 1 558, 111 162, x 357, 
xvit 159—60. The interchange of ¢ and 0, ¢ and ¢, is well known, 
and is abundantly illustrated in Silius’ text. See Bauer's notes on 
ix 460, 596, x1 315, xir 37, 413, for the former; and 1m 380, 111 436, 
v 45, vii 89, mx 77, 117, 132, 244, x 15, 151, 440, x1 18, x1 505, 
xiv 206, for the latter, But whether it is necessary to suppose that 
the copyist wrote woce for méte, I doubt. 


210. curas, cf vil 285 cwris flagrantia corda, 305—6 Fabius 
me noctibus aegris, in curas Fabius nos excitat, xvit 160 grawis curis 
carpit dum nocte quietem, 184—5 et aegra expendit tacite cura secum 
ipse uolutans. The words here refer back to 32 above perge age et 
insanos curarum comprime fluctus, 


211. rex applied to Hannibal rv 131, 446, 722, so tyrannus 
1239, m1 239, Iv 707, v 202, x1 31, solio 1 292, regni 11 299, regnum 
x1 589. The point is to be noted for the contrast with Scipio, who 
in xvi 279—84, when saluted by the Spanish tribes as rex, refuses 
the title, saying that it is unRoman. When he is spoken of XVII 
627 as securus sceptri, we should with Ernesti understand that he is 
regarded as the representative of Rome. 


212. aegrescente, cf xv11 170 his aegrum wisis, and see on 210. 


213. cf 234—5 placawimus iras caelicolum,; redewnt diui. For 
manet with the participle cf v1 656 nam porticibus signata 
and several instances in Vergil. But in our passage the word ieoks 
rather to the future than to the past: the gods’ wrath has been 
appeased and promises to remain so, us when we say that a weather- 
glass is ‘set fair’, Of this the nearest illustration I can find is Aen 
1 257—8 manent immota tuorum fata tibi, that is, their destiny has 
not been disturbed and is not meant to be. N Heinsius’ namaque for 
manet 1s quite unnecessary. 

214. fauor, cf 11 206 dinumque abeunte fauore, y 228, vir 12, 
xvii 331, ete. 

214—5, Aen iv 569 heia age rwmpe moras, georg 11 42—3 en 
age segnis rumpe moras, Rup, 

215. rumpe...rape...weres, cf vil 529 torquet totas in proelia 
uires, 531 rape, miles, tempora pugnae, xv 548 rumpe atque expelle 
quietem, 554 ni propere alipedes rapis ad certamina turmas. 

216—7. The adjective imconsultus occurs again 545, vir 518, 
but I can find no other instance anywhere of the substantive. The 
nearest is Plaut mil 602 bene consultum inconsultumst si id inimicis 
usuist. The adverb inconsulto is the ablative crystallized, as the 
passage ad Herenn 111 § 8 well shews, ne deos quidem esse auailio eis 
qui se inconsulto in periculum mittant, And senatus inconsulto is a 


i 





« 
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brief and forcible phrase =senatus consulto inconsulto ac temerario, 
coined from the usual senatus consulto, as we might coin ‘ Collective 
Unwisdom’ from ‘Collective Wisdom’. Silius is fond of the word 
consultum [I have noted 18 instances], and in v1 455 we find quae 
consultata senatus. Surely Draken and others rightly keep the 
text, and N Heinsius’ proposals en ex consulto or ecce e¢ consulto, 
Livineius’ senatu ex inconsulto, and others, are worse than useless. 
What Silius means is illustrated by vir 513—4 tune indigna fide 


censent optandaque Poeno, quae mox haud paruo luerent damnata 
periclo 


o 


Tirynthius heros is Fabius. See references in Bauer's index, 11 3 
Fabius, Tirynthia proles, etc. Above (33) Juno had said to Anna 
excute sollicito Fabsum. 


218. Varro is below (310) called alter Flaminius. Juno had 
said above (35—6) cwm Varrone manus et cum Varrone serenda 
proelia, The line is formed like vir 745 cum solo tibi iam Fabio 
sunt bella gerenda, 

220. oenotriis Constantius; and so in 1x 473 the best existing 
MSS give enofriis or aenotriis, which editors mostly correct. 


221. concelebrare =to ‘honour’, worship, etc, is rare; indeed 
Tibull 1 7 49—50 is the only instance given in dictionaries. I 
believe the word does not occur again in Silius in any sense, 

For Belus see Bauer's index. Here we refer to Juno's words 
(30—1) sanguine cognato inuenis tibi, diua, laborat Hannibal, a 
uestro nomen memorabile Belo. 

222. N Heinsius objects to rapido...rape, and several emenda- 
tions are proposed. Livineius tacitly wrote pele for rape. Drak 


cites vil 116 wolucri rapit agmina cursu, aud I agree with him that 
the text should stand. 


223. So Juno above (37) tendat iamdudum in Japyga campum, 


In this line all editors give qua, but Constantius has whi, as 
N Heinsius observes. I restore whi, 


224. eaplicat=‘unrolls’, as we say ‘melts into the plain’. 
Hence xvii 600 Gargant campum, Lucan several times uses the 
word in like connexions, see v1 376—7. 

signa, so Juno (36) nec desit fatis ad signa mouenda, 

224a, So vir 233 wna, ut debellet, satis est wictoria Poeno, from 
which Drak and his followers assume the line to have been made up 
by an interpolator. Its absence from the early editions and appear- 
ance in the Aldine and its followers are pointed out by the critics. 
But N Heinsius tells us that it was not in the Coloniensis [C]. TI 
will add, what they do not say, that it is given by Constantius. If 
I am right i in thinking that his contribution came from the Sangal- 
lensis [8S], we must assume that 8 had the line, though C had not, 
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It seems to me most probable that it stood in the margin’ of 8, and 
that its genuineness must remain doubtful. Therefore I would not 
eject it with most editors from Lefebvre [1781] to Bauer, but leave 
it in brackets with Drakenborch. The close resemblance to vir 233 
proves nothing. 


In the foregoing notes I have tried not to shirk any point 
on which, so far as I could see, stress might be laid. I will 
now speak of some of the more striking details in general. 

It will be noticed that the imitation of Vergil is sometimes 
quite servile, and that the closeness with which Ovid is fol- 
lowed in the episode of Anna is remarkable. Now the former 
is a constant characteristic of Silius. The latter is merely. 
what happens to other authors in other passages of the Punica ; 
for instance to Lucan over and over again. Nothing that will 
serve his turn comes amiss to our writer, who’ scribebat car- 
mind maiore cura quam ingenio, 

The close relation, even in verbal resemblances, of many 
lines in the passage to other lines in the poem, particularly to 
lines in the neighbourhood of the passage, is manifest. Now 
this not only happens elsewhere, as is natural, but we may 
trace it in what precedes and follows this very passage, Thus 
vill 883—4 sola illa Latinos sub iuga mittendi mora, 273—4 
mora sola triumpho paruum iter est. So too the two passages 
about suffragia caeca ete Vl 540—5, vill 255—62, and those 
about the Fabian strategy vil 11—20, 318—22. In short, 
there is nothing suspicious in these resemblances. 

The words 144 constructas, 161 susceperat, 163 dispulerat, 
221 concelebror, and the forms 179 Numicus, 199 ajfarier, 
204 potwra, do not seem suspicious to me; in fact I should 
rather expect them from Silius than from a 15th century 
interpolator. Of 196 ab alto, 209 woce, 213 manet I think the 
same: and 217 inconsulto seems to me an utterly improbable 
venture for an interpolator. 

1 This would leave us to conclude after 224 by Guarini or his copyist. 
that it was in the margin of a page Or that some complication caused by 
used by the Poggian copyist, and not an erasure had taken place. In any 
seen or at least not copied by him. case it may have been in 8 and yet be 


Or that it was at the foot of one of no more than an early interpolation. 
the newly-found pages, and was put 2 Plin epp im 7 § 4, 
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How very skilful such an interpolator must have been is 
shewn by his taking Anna (not, with Ovid, to Melite, but) to 
Cyrene as in 57 above. He might it is true have worked in 
the story out of Ovid, and then changed this detail to suit 
what had preceded. But, unless his existence be on other 
grounds much more probable than it seems to me, I must 
still think it more likely that this peculiarity betrays the hand 
of Silius himself, And it is notable that, of the editions that 
profess to supply the matter of the lost passage, Marsus does 
not touch on this point: while the Basel editions [1522, 1543]', 
giving a long and practically identical supplement, take Anna 
to Melite; which is just what I should expect an interpolator 
to do, 

In the notes on 157 a Nomadum, 162 omnisque, 189 patu- 
los, 211 rex, 217 Tirynthius, 221 Belus, I have touched on 
points that seem to me eminently Silian. The words come 
in naturally, without a sign of effort, and I cannot attribute 
such strokes to another hand without the strongest reasons. 

Lastly, the connexion of the passage is surely too good and 
natural for the work of a strange hand. Not only does it join 
on admirably to the context at both ends, but the easy way 
in which, when the episode of Anna is done with, the next 
piece [202 foll] looks back to the point before the digression 
[43 prec] is very far more natural as the author’s own design. 

Therefore I hold that internal probability is in itself suf- 
ficient to defend the doubted lines, unless (which is not the 
case) they are impeached by external evidence of overwhelming 
strength. 

The results of my inquiry may be summed up in a few 
words. 

1. I accept the lines 144—223 on the evidence of Con- 
stantius, which is not in the least degree weakened by any 
external or internal evidence that I have been able to discover. 

2. On the same authority I restore the line 157 a, which 
was at first omitted by an oversight in the Aldine edition, and 
has never yet appeared in any edition of the poem. 


1 Bee pp 190—1. 
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3. I also keep the line 224 a, but in brackets, as we have 
evidence that it was not in C, This evidence is given in the 
comment of N Heinsius as edited by Drakenborch: Heinsius 
must have got the fact from the collation which is understood 
to have been made by Carrion, It is to be hoped that the 
tradition has not been vitiated by any error in the course of 
its transmission to us. 

In conclusion I have to express my heartfelt thanks to all 
those who have in various ways given me their kind help. 
And in particular to D’ von Heinemann of the Wolfenbiittel 
Library, D' P H Damsté of Leiden, D' F Boll of Munich; the 
Library authorities at Gittingen, of the Bodleian, the British 
Museum, Queen’s College Oxford, and Trinity College Cam- 
bridge; and not least to Professors Robinson Ellis and Bywater 
of Oxford, 


W E HEITLAND 
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clear what Mr Nettleship actually intended to read. The 
whole fragment, indeed, is printed rather as illustrating its 
author's ideas of an edition of Nonius than as containing his 
finished work in detail, 


It may be convenient to collect here the conjectures of his 
own which Mr Nettleship mentions in the following pages * :— 


i, 12 M (Attius Amphitryone) an mavis mala Aetate male 
muleare e. 0. 

lil, 18 <VESTES ACV PICTAS Phryges primi invene- 
runt, nam et artifices talium vestium phrygiones appel>late 
ab <hoc> (Serv. Aen, ix. 611). 

iv. 2 fordeo for hordeo. iv. 15 colleatum for coculeatwm. 
iv. 24 (Plaut. Miles 627) tu? tame &e. 

vi. 21 Romana for vana, 

vii. 5 (Pacuvius Duloreste) ne caluitur (ne = ni). 

vili, 16 (Plaut. Epid, 152) aliqua easolvar. viii. 18 (Varro 
Gerontodidascalo) tellanas or telanas. 

ix. 16 Murrys. 

xii. 19 (Varro Pappo) nasturtium indigeno nomine vides. 

xiii, 4 sicuti graece ab adyrAeiv avrdda, 

xv. 7 (Attius Alphesiboea) inecnodabile. 

xvi, 11 Perhaps sellam. 

xvi. 24 (Cicero Tuse, Disp. iv. 16) lactatio for tactatio. 

xvii. 31 de recta for de recto, xviii. 17 rutando for radendo, 

xix. 5 Perhaps 7urriwm. 

xxii, 10 Two glosses confused. xxii, 31 (Lucil, xi. 16) 
perhaps Pacont, 

xxill, 10 Perhaps quod amici, 

xxv. 1 Perhaps buam. 


1 The references here and in the following pages are to the pagination of 
Mercier’s second edition. 


F, HAVERFIELD. ] 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


(1) MANUSCRIPTS. 


A =Bamberg M.V. 18 

B =Berne 83 

C =Paris 7666 

D =Paris 7665 and Berne 347 and 357 
E =Escurial M m1 14 

F =Florence xXLVIII 1 

G =Geneva 84 

H=Harleian 2719 

L =Leyden, Voss F 73 

M= Montpellier 212 

O =Oxford (Bodleian, Can. Lat. 279) 
P =Paris 7667 

T =Ziirich C 79b 

V = Wolfenbiittel, Gud. 96 

X = Leyden, Voss 116 


(2) EDITIONS, &c. 


Editio Princeps of 1470 (Pomponius Laetus) 
Editio Princeps of 1471 
Jenson 1476 
Parma 1480 
Venice’ 1483 
Ald. Aldine 1513 
Bentin. Notes by Bentinus at the end of Aldine 152 
Jun. Hadrianus Junius 1565 
Me. Mercier 1583 
Goth. Gothofredus 1585 
Me.? Mercier 1614 
Gerl. Gerlach and Roth 1842 
Quich. Quicherat 1872 
L.M. Lucian Miiller 1888 
J.H.O. J. H. Onions 
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APPARATUS CRITICUS. 


Title. LGB have no general title. Noni HPE: Noni 
FVACXDMO., Peripathetici FHPACX: Peripatheticus DMO. 
Tuburgicensis FHPEAX: Tubureigensis V: Tiburcicensis 
CDMO. Conpendiosa CX: Compendiosa HPVADM. Per Lit- 
teras ad Filium FHPVEACXDMO, Per litteras is, as Mercier 
remarks in his first edition, out of place, and was omitted in 
the editions before Junius, but reintroduced by Mercier*. 

Index. Only in Land P. wu. De tnhonestis et nove LPV: 
honeste set nova L. M: honeste sew nove J.H.O. signification P: 
significatio L. VI. xxxxxx tnproprits L, vit. delclinatione 
Le 


Boox I, 


1 2 sunt H'. Ephesione ¢fesione FHLP*VEAX: effesione 
P’: effessione C: ephesione pr. 1: effesione pr. 2. Ephestione 
Jens. Ald. 1, 2: Hephaestione Jun. in his elenchus auctorum, 
conjecturing also Ephesio and Aethrione. Ephesione Mere. 
Ephesio, nae tum Spengel. Ribbeck reminds us of Menander’s 
‘Edéovos, but retains Hphesio (nom.) as the name of a slave. 
5 Tum equidem in senecta tum in senectute codd. tum equi- 
dem in senecta Cicero de Sen. 8. 25: tum etiam in senectute 
Jun. Me, tum autem L. M. 6 eumpse eum ipsum esse codd. 
eum se esse the Leyden (that is the best) Ms of Cicero l. c. 
whence Fleckeisen (Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, 1865, p. 566) con). 
eumpse. esse odiosum se Jun. ipsum esse odiosum Bothe. 
8 honustum X. 10 malast mers mala ergost mala est 
mers mala est ergo codd. mala est mera mala est ergo the best 
Mss of Plautus: merx mala est tergo Turnebus, whose tergo has 
been accepted by Ritschl, Brix, and Wagner: malast mers, male 
ergost Spengel, De Canticis Plautinis, p. 277: ut aetas mala 
ergo malast mers Scholl. For the form mers=mera, see Ritschl, 
Opuse. 2, p. 652 foll. Mors the editions before Ald. mera Ald. 





i: 
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to L. Miiller. 11. Accius codd. 12 an mala aetate 
FHLPVACX: an mala aetate te codd. cett. mulcare V*, An 
mdlad aetate mévis male mulcdri exemplis émnibus Ribbeck : 
milan aetate mdvis, ete. L. M. An mala Aetdte te mavts male 
muledri exemplis dmnibus J. H. O. Perhaps An mavts mala 
Aetate male m. e. o. (H. N.). 

14 Philopatro is from a bastard form Philopater or Philo- 
patrus: the Greek form is Givorarap. 15 L. M. writes 
the whole as one line, 15 hice om. L'F. hune Ribbeck, to 
agree with cruciatum. 

2 1 reticentia L' as conjectured by Gulielmus Ver. 1, 
c. 17: recenti P', and so Bentin. reficenti the other Mss. 
3 si possent in possent F', ni possent Schoppe Ver. 2, c. 20, 
delinimentis A. 5 tenerum tenerumst L. M. who compares 
Lucr. 4, 1278 foll. 7 nulla multa or alia Madvig Adv, 2, p. 653. 
9 <istis> ipsis voluptatibus istis ipsis voluptatibus Mss of 
Cicero, istis omitted by Mss of Nonius, restored by Meursius 
Exx. Crit. 2, 232. 10 lubentius /ibentius L'P?AD. Ilubentius 
fruitur om. P'. 11 partem A‘ diem partiens the vetus codex 
of Scaliger, editions down to Ald., which first has diei partes 
primas: partem primam Quicherat, L. M. 12 puberem 
puverem L'V*H?, pubuerem P*, puerum A*X?. 13 diei est 
Nonius; est om. M'P of Vergil. 15 Senium ipsum ennium 
ipsum F", Quot pestis, senia quod pestis Mss, but L' omits 
quod. petis senia or petissenia editions before Ald. which has 
pesti senis; pestes senia Jun. sese ecmigrarunt aedibus 
sesemet diebus MSS: emigrarent FH'X, the rest emigrarunt. 
Sesemet hisced emigrarunt aedibus Gul. Ver. 1, c. 24: sese 
meis aedibus Lipsius Ant. Lect. 4, 5: semet aedibus emigrarunt 
Bothe: his semul emigrarunt aedibus Rib., semet diebus hisce 
Foras emigrarunt L. M. Ribbeck mentions other conjectures, 
18 operaeque actor, <auctor> opere quae H*LPVEA'C: 
opere que FH'A*X : auctor V: operaeque pr: opere quae edd, 
from pr.? to Me.': operae quae Me.*; operae coactor Lips. A. L. 5, 
14: 0 operae Munke, L. M.: operae atque actor Quich.: operae- 
que actor Ribbeck, who refers to Marquardt, Rém. Alt, 5, 1 p. 
137 note: operaeque actor, auctor J. H. O., Journal of Philology, 
32, p. 162, 20 amicis P: subicitt L'. mihi FHLPVACK, 
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22 adportas LiACK. 23 divisum diversum GQuicherat. 
25 primum ACX, ftrebellers L’. multost multos FHLACX: 
multo P. Lucius titos lucios F*7HLPACX: licios F' multost 
Lucius Lachmann Lucr. p. 66. 26 vdpxy tsibai + narcessibar 
or narcesitbat MSS: marcescibat edd. 1476, 1480: marcescebat 
Ald. 1, 2: multo Obmarcescebat Jun. Me.’ nam sanat febres 
Lachmann l|.c.: nam arcessit febres L.M. vapxn J.H.O. frebris 
P. plus mss and edd. before Ald. pus Ald. 28 morbo odio 
J. H. O. | 

3 2 etgestasC. exiliumque et grandaevitas eviliwmque 
et senectus MSs, ed, 1471 Ald. and subsequent editions: eailiwm- 
que et senectus et sitis perpetua edd. 1470, 1476, 1480: for 
senectus Ribbeck conj. desertitas, Biicheler mendicitas: exilium... 
queis enectus sum L.M. Grandaentas J. H. O., Journal of Phi- 
lology, 1. ¢. 3 velis for levis Scaliger’s vetus codex. dicta 
' bracketed by L. M. 5 verbis velitationem Mss of Plautus and 
Nonius: verbivelitationem (= Aoyouayiav) Meursius Exerc. 
Crit. 1, p. 31. conpendi comprehendi ed. 1470: compendio C 
edd. 1471—1483: compendi Ald. 7 duos F*, mss of Plautus; 
duo the other Mss of Nonius. duos edd. from 1470 to Junius. 
velitati fortasse velitatis L. M. 9 comparce FH' Scaliger’s 
vetus codew: edd. 1470, 1476, 1480, 1483: comperce the other 
Mss ed. 1471, Ald. and subsequent edd. velitare velitarem C: 
velitare the other Mss, and edd. to Ald. inclusive, Me.’, Bothe, 
Ribbeck, Gerlach: velitari Jun., Me, Quich., L. M. 10 Pri- 
vigno Privigna Mss except C, which has privign.; edd. 1471, 
1476, Me, Gerl.; Privigno edd. 1470, 1480, 1483, Ald., Jun., 
Me.', Bothe, Ribbeck, Quich., L. M. Pringno is attested by 
Festus pp. 229, 384 M., and Nonius p. 333. 12 verba 
iactare Mss and edd. to L. M., who reads verbis verba lactare. 
Ribbeck, who now keeps to the Mss, once thought of verbis 
lactare. 13 velitari, velificarier velitare E': velificarier 
Mss, labris inter se velitarier, Carrio Emend, 2, 16, Me*: velli- 
carier Gerlach, velicarier L. M. 13 Caecilius Pausi- 
macho... 14 <VESTES ACV PICTAS Phryges primi 
invenerunt nam et artifices talium vestium phrygiones 
appel>lati ab <hoc>...after Pausimacho (Pausimachomum 
FHLPVACX): interent tamen F7HL7PEACX: interem tamen 
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FL’; iterent tamen VY. aut unde nigerrimus Auster leat hoc 
FHLPVC, lateat hoc AX. P has a space of a line after interent 
tamen, and a Jine and a half after leat, V has a sign of error 
at interent tamen, and a space after leat with the note hic desunt 
IV lineae quae in autentico non erant scriptae. E has a sign of 
error at interent tamen, and a space of a line and a half after 
leat. The Mss here interpose a passage which belongs to pp. 406 
12 (interiere tamen)—409 15 contristat frigore caelum, as Me#* 
was the first to see. Quicherat quoted by L. M. says that the 
error was noted in MS Paris 7576 (15th century). The four 
lines omitted in the archetype were filled up in the editions 
from 1470—Me- with the words Phrygia vestis picta est: evus 
artifices Phrygiones appellantur. Me* wrote simply Phrygio- 
nes...hoc Vergilius, etc. Roth, followed by L. M., writes Frygio- 
nes sunt artifices vestium acu pictarum a Frygibus dicti, quod in 
Frygia hoc genus artis polleat. I have preferred to take as a 
basis the words of Servius A. 9, 611 vestes acu pictas coloribus 
Phryges primi invenerunt ; nam ideo et artifices talium vestium 
phrygiones appellati sunt, supposing that the lateat hoc of AX 
represents appellati ab hoc. Leaving out the words coloribus 
and ideo, we get rather more than 88 letters (as indeed does 
Roth) which would make up four lines of the archetype; a line 
(as may be inferred from p. 17 5) containing about 22 letters, 
The words of Servius, it may further be urged, suit the order 
of the instances. 18 itm eodem nono Mss: L, M. would omit 
nono, and so the edd. to Me.2: eodem nono M?, Gerl., Quich. 
19 frygiae, frigiae, frigis, frygis, friges MSS. 20 frygio 
fut primo omitted in L’, The arrangement of the lines (iambic 
tetrameter catalectic) is Ribbeck’s. bemeque id opus the 
editions before Ald. have bene id opus. benqueL.M. 22 at- 
que re MSS, 26 soliar devigebat mss, ed. 1471: soliar 
dum urgebat 1470: soliar urgebat edd. 1476, 1480, 1483: soli- 
arde vigebat Ald. 1, 2: soliar defingebat Turneb. Adv. 17, 21 
(p. 526): solida arte vigebat Jun.: soliar depigebat Me. from 
N. Faber: soliar laevigabat Scaliger quoted by Me: depingebat 
Gyzet, Gronovius, Vahlen, Riese: defugiebat L.M. 29 ineunt 
adeunt edd. before Ald. 30 par pari datum hostimen- 
tum est datum est ostimentum Servius (Dan.) A. 4 424: datum 
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hostimentum est mss of Plautus: hostimentum datum est MSS 
of Nonius here and p, 528, 31 ostire V. 

4 1 volutim lutim V, ed. 1471: volutum 1470: volu- 
tim first 1476. 2 deo hordeo P',de xx hordeo A’, from which 
I conjecture de phordeo=de fordeo: Quintilian 1 4 14 
fordeum faedosque (antiqui dicebant), De hordeo Mss of Plautus: 
iam tam de hordeo L. M. 3 Gallinaria Callinaria L’. 
4 pontica HLPV*E: ponti**ca F'V?: pontifica F* apparently : 
ponticum ACXDMO: Sontica Gulielmus Veris. 2 7: porten- 
tifica or portentifera Ribbeck: pontificera (=poisonous) J. H. O, 
formerly. 5 Exule exule est (2) FHLPVACX. 6 em 
dixi iturum hominem in Tuscos tolutim. IJdem in Maceo. 
Exulem dizi iturum Ald.»* better than the preceding edd. 
Macco exule, iturum, Jun. eduat iterum hominem Scal. (marg.) 
em diain iturum Ribbeck. lL. M. would write tolutim in Tuscos. 
intus cor X. 7 Item idem FHLPVEACKX: item Ald., Jun, 
idem is bracketed by L. M. 8 omne omnem HL'PVE. 
inter H*PV (in ras.) E. = aclive DMO. ad me for acclive 
edd. before Ald. 9, 10 idem—tolutim omitted in C. 
10 velle veles, et added by Bouterwek Quaest, Lucil. p, 
12. incepturus incessurus Gul. Ver. 2 7. 1l trihodite 
PVEACX: triodite FHL. trifolio Mss. 'Tripylio Me. Servius 
G.134. Varro...ait se legisse Empedotimo cuidam Syracusano 
a quadam potestate divina mortalem aspectum detersum, eumque 
inter cetera tres portas widisse tresque vias. dperis Kryjcrews 
apeTiacews OF apeT?aeos MSS aperns KTHTEwWS OY KUnTews Me." 
12 sed mss here, nam p. 105 29. ecus CX, aecus L, equus 
the rest. tradicitur F', Biicheler and L. M. threw the words 
into trochaic tetrameters. magistro H*V, the rest magistra. 
13 equiso doceat H*L'PVE: equiso edoceat apparently F*: equis 
edoceat F*H'L?ACX. 14 follonis F", 15 colleatum 
coleatum L? (in p. 182 15 colleatum): cocleatum FHL?ACX, 
cocleatum or codeatwm PE: clocleatum V. The readings of the 
Mss point, I think, to colleatum=coleatum. coleatus 6 évépyas, 
Gloss. Lat. Gr., p. 103 28 Goetz. Coleatum Turneb. Adv. 17 21 
(p. 526); codicatum (=long-tailed) Bothe: coculeatum Biicheler., 
Colleos=culleos is found in Ms A of Cato R, R. 1481. ibi FSH 
(1 in ras.) AC*V marg, E marg. ubi F'LPVEX, tin C.  torror 
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X. 18 aliam mss except E, which has aliquam. aliquam 
rem edd, from 1470 to Ald., and again Jun. and Me.+*: aliquid 
Ald**, aliam Quich., L. M. sarcofagum Mss, 19 sepul- 
ecrum F°HL?P. 20 accipiat M. de sene desine FH’. 
21 Perii peri MSs. ausculatur MO, the rest osculatur. Paulus, 
p. 28 M., ausculari dicebant antiqui pro osculari, and edd. from 
1470 to Ald. 24 tuP tame tu, itane Ald., Jun., Me!: tu 
tam Me. totam Mss: tu itane Mss of Plautus, probably for te 
tame: tame in carmine positum est pro tam, Festus, p. 360 M. 
Acheruntius haceruntius FH, hacheruntius LPVE: acheruntius 
ACX : acherunticus the mss of Plautus, and so Carrio Ant. L. 
3 13. 25 id est idem FH'LVP in ras. V (marg.) ACX, 
idest H?VE, Carrio Ant. L. 313. Novius Mss and edd. Pom- 
ponius Ritschl Parerga Plaut. 134, L. M. Ritschl’s arguments 
are that a Pappus Praeteritus of Pomponius is quoted by 
Nonius, p. 468; and that it is hardly likely that two con- 
temporary writers like Novius and Pomponius would have 
written plays with the same title. Ribbeck however still keeps 
Novius. 26 isto HLFVACX. invitavis Mss: invitabis 
Jun., previous edd. invitaveris. 27 suspendes suspendis 
mss, edd. before Jun. suspendit Jun., suspendes Me.*, Quich., 
L. M., suspendis Gerl. 29 quem ili cum Mss., edd. before 
Jun., Gerl., quem cum Jun., Me.*, Quich. quom illic L. M 

5 4 pollictori pellictors H°L*P*V'E: pellectori F%H™%, 
L'V*ACX : pellectori and plectori edd. before Ald., which first 
has pollinctort. pollictoriMe* 5 dicta est FHLPVACXQ: 
id est DMO. [dicta] atemeto L.M. temulenta est ebriosa, dicta 
a temeto, Scaliger’s vetus coder. 6 attemtet F°L. 7 temeto 
timenti L’. 10 vim viam mss, edd. 1471—Ald., Gerl. vim 
1470, Jun., Me.?, Quich. curam L. M. 11,12 Est Modus 
Matulae ef modus matula MSS: est modus matula Ald., est 
modus matulae Jun.; comp. Turneb. Adv, 17 21. 13 heluo 
helio Mss, hellwo 1470, heluo edd. 1476-88, vetus codex of 
Scaliger. tIIIOAEIIC mvoaetic H', rioaemc F, rioderc H*EP, 
qmioaer L, mtoderes V, mioderr@anX C, mreoderaa AX. Helluo 
mov déras Jun, “Latere puto compositum nomen cum i@o-, 
velut mi@oyaortpos” Biicheler. amivwy Séras L, M. olfacit 
temetum colfacite metum L', colface temetum L’, olfacite metum 
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FY. 15 Modio om. H*PVE. Tremodiam | amphoram- 
que eadem temeti ac farris modium tremodiam FH’°LPYV, 
treodiam ACX, trimodiam E. eadem P, eandem FHLVEACKX. 
timetti L:ACX. modum AL. a carris FH*LPVECQ, a caris 
H'AX. amphoramque eandem Ald. Jun. Me.?: amphoram 
quaerendam Quich. L. M. ae farris Bentinus. Trimodiam am- 
_ phordmque eundem témeti ac farrts modum Biicheler. After 
modium P has a lacuna of one line. 18 cépa coma Li rapa 
To adny KiveioOat To Kivety Scaliger’s vetus codex. For ro c@pa 
Jun. conj. Ta x@dAa. 18 Aulularia in Aulularia L. M, 
19 sum mollior submollior Mss, submolior V': submollior edd. 
1470-83, sum mollior Ald. magis quam miser magis B and 
D of Plautus l.c. magis quam Mss of Nonius and Plautus, 
mullus F H?ELPACX: ullus F*H'V, mss of Plautus edd. Jfol- 
lior quam mullus cinaedus J.H.O. 21 atque ego supplied 
by Scioppius in the text of Plautus lec. 23 cantationem Mss 
of Plautus. occupito FHLPVACX: occimto DMO, 24, id 
est—posset om. edd. 1470—1483, with the codex vetus of 
Scaliger: posset Me.” 26 Here and in the whole passage the 
Mss vary between the spellings cinaedus and cinedus. 27 de- 
missor MSS: demissior edd.: demissus pes L.M. 28 *Hpousds, 
lwvixés 2pwtKas, iavix@s Turneb, Adv, 27, 29. 

6 1 L.M. brackets dictum. 2 Jugurthino Jugurtino 
FLIACXQ, edd. 1470, 1471, L. M.: Jugurthino other Mss and 
edd. Elsewhere, as here, manuscripts vary between Jugurtinus 
and Jugurthinus. Nabdalsa Abdalsa L’. 4 quoted by 
Charisius p. 229 K with evercitis. Habet Sic habet Ritschl 
Opuse. 2. 3391 nunc habet J.H.O. atque adgue L': habent X’. 
5 IIL secundum Mss. 6 conciliis concilis Mss: concilits 
Ald., consiliis previous edd. et om. L’: ea ACX. discidiis 
discidis V': crebris crehs H7PVEA. 7 Afranius A/frau- 
nous FH}. 8 ita ut huic ero adulescenti + cui suspici- 
um tradidit | qui me est animi exercitus aut L': suspicium 
FHLPVAX. 9 qui me est animi exercitus MSS, but exercitur 
Li, svuspirium Ald. Jun. Jpsus spiritum Cui tradidit, qui med 
est animi exercitus Palm. Spicil. 10 p. 153. Jta ut hwie ero 
adulescentulo, Cui suspectum (or suspectam) tradidisti, qui (or 
quae) me est animi exercitus Bothe. Cui suspicio me tradidit, 
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Qui nunc est animt exercitus Ribbeck. Cui suspicionem tradidz, 
Et qui etc. Neukirch ap. Rib. Cui suspicio Curas dedit, qui 
maisere est a. e. Biicheler. Cut supplicium tradidit, Quid me est 
anim exercitus? Madvig Adv. 2 653. suspicium in me tradidit, 
Qui per mest etc. L. M., who suggests that suspictwm may be 
a neuter form like ewxercitium and others. 11 nateliacis 
Li. factis LD 13) nunc om. Li. transena F. hie turdus 
Mss of Plautus, Ald. Jun. Me! lubbricum C', lubricwm the 
other Mss. lumbricum mss of Plautus. 15 «nlicere or 
illicere MSS: inlicire J, H.O., Journal of Philology, |. c. p. 163, 
on the ground that “7nlicire is a strictly natural formation (ef. 
inretire) meaning ‘to surround with threads, nooses, or springes,’ 
the linwm of the next line” (so = inlaqueare) and “that it restores 
both metre and sense to the first of the two lines.” 16,17 Sub- 
limen altos saltus inlicite ubi | bipedes volantes lino lin- 
quant lumina alis (aliis F') sublimen (subumem L’) alios Mss, 
17 anheite, inlicitae, illicite, illicitae Mss. ubipedes V*. volucres 
Mss. Jiguant FH'L. Alis sublimen alios saltus inlice, ed. 1471: 
inlictt Lipsius Ant. Lect.5 14. Maenalios saltus Me* Alis sub- 
lime in alios (or altos) saltus inlicit, Ubi bipedes volucres lino lin- 
quant lumina Biicheler ap. Rib. Coroll. p. xii, where other conjec- 
tures are mentioned. [Alias] alis Sublime in altos saltus inlicite 
invios, Ubi, ete. Ribbeck: Alis in alios saltus inlicite [illico] L. M. 
The reading given in the text is that of Onions (Journal of 
Philology, 1... p. 163), 18 Pelices peliceos Mss. inflexam 
infecam H'P', 19 [quasi pellex] [hoc est ut waddaxis] 
Quod si hoc non est, vana compositio hominis videri 
potest quasi pallex H*, L. M. ut pellacis FH" Quod si haec non 
est vana compositio hominis, coniugis vidert potest Ald. quod sit L. 
For hominis nominis Jun. and subsequent edd. The passage 
is printed in the text in accordance with Onions’s suggestion 
(l.c. p. 164). “ Nonius is suggesting two derivations of pelices, 
either from the Greek, hoc est wt wadXaxis, or from the Latin, 
quast pellex, i.e. vana conpositio hominis. For this use of vana 
cf, Nonius 417. 1, where vanum is glossed by insidioswm, sub- 
dolum. Hoc est ut pallacis and quasi pellex are two marginal 
glosses which have found their way into the text, hoc est ut 
pallacis referring to the first, quasi pellew to the second deriva- 
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tion.” Quod si hoc non est, [a pellicendo ducta, nec vana] composi- 
tio nominis vidert potest L.M. Perhaps vana stands for Romana. 
21 mimicis FH'LPV, Jun.: inimicis ACXDOQ*, edd. 1470— 
1483: mimis Ald. 23 sopor ACX, mss of Plautus, Ald. 
soror the other mss of Nonius, edd. before Ald. See Spengel 
De Canticis Plautinis 118, and Schéll’s apparatus in his edition. 
25 calvi F*H’, catu: the other mss. 25, 26 similitudine. 
“Et” Sed quid etc. simuilitudine sedet quid H': in F* ef is 
added in the margin: similitudine sed (or set) quid the other 
Mss. et “sed” etc. L. M. 50 d¢ussit M, iussi the other Mss 
and edd, before Ald., Me.?: wé iusst Ald. Jun. Me.’ Rib. Quich. 
L. M. aussi J. H. O. (Jowrnal of Philology 1. c. p. 164) who 
compares Aen. 7. 156 festinant vussi. 31 eatraite DMO. 
. 7 2 itidACX. inquid FH‘AP'C. calvitur cavitur L'A’. 
ergo fur dominum Mss, but frur P*. endo Ferto manum Carrio 
Emend. 2. 12 and edd. since: endo ferte L. M. 4 dolores 


tueme FH. 5 me calvitur Mss. nt calvitur Hermann ap. 
Ribbeck; Ribbeck and L. M. nist me calvitur Bothe. Perhaps 
ne caluitur, ne=ni. suspitio A. 6 occultum DM. 7 con- 


trulle or contrullae Mss: contra ille edd. from 1470. 8 FRI- 
GUTTIRE FHLACX: /rigutire PVPEDMO: FRITINNIRE 
H*PVE: feritinanire FH‘LACX.  sussilire sussillire DMO. 
9 vel erigi et excitari emtare H', exilire H*PVE, exagitart 
DMO, eacitart or ewitari FLA‘CA’X. vel erigi et esilire et 
excitare ed. 1470, vel erigi vel exilire edd. 1471-83, vel erigi et 
excitart Ald., L. M., vel erigt et exsilire Jun. Me, Quicherat. 
quemcunque H'. fringuntur F': so ed. 1470 has fringere and 
Jringent |. 7 and 8 above. 10 sono sussiliunt suswm sus- 
sihunt F’H*L*PV: sususiliunt AX: susussilient C, susum om. 
FHLEDMO; sussilliwnt DMO. 12 cupede L’. 13 fri- 
tinnientis fritiniensis Mss, followed by edd. before Jun.: 
FSritinnientes Jun. 16 commutare or conmutare MSS: com- 
mutart Scal. Ind. Varro. s. v. fritinnire: a change perhaps 
unnecessary. +frigi frigi Mss, erigt Biicheler, Madvig: erigi 
animos miserorum Madv. Adv. 2.654, who also suggests tibicinto 
Jlectendo in the previous line for tibias crebro flectendo. Horum 
Coram L. M. 17 deflaccare, flacco Mss, and so edd. to Ald. 
defloccare, flocco Carrio Ant. Lect, 3,13: defloccare, flacco Jun, 
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19 Perii: flocco defioccabit iam illic homo lumbos meos. 
The Ambrosian palimpsest in Plautus |. c. has, according to 
Studemund’s apographon, perit f)//s// defloecabit iam illic homo 
lumbos meos, The Mss here perii (or perit) flacco habebit tibi 
amillic (tam illic or iam illic) h.l.m, Yor flacco habebit Carrio 
1, c. read defloccabit from Plautus. jflocco habebit tibi iam illic 
homo l. m. L. M. flocco defl. J. H.O. 20 depleawm A?M. 
21 egone ne om..DMO, and so Umpfenbach in his text, though 
the Bembine has egone. 23, 24 verum etiam a sariendo 
verum etiam a serendo (adserendo C) Mss: serendo edd, 1470— 
1483, sarriendo Ald. Jun. and subsequent edd. sarire not sarrire 
is the right spelling: see “Contributions to Latin Lexicography,” 


p. 582. 25 sartor satorque FHL*PVEDMO: sartor sartor- — 


que L‘ACX: sator sartorque Mss of Plautus, maxume maxime 
ACXDMO. = _ 28: sarriunt edd. before L. M. 

8B 1 swept ddpoiictov: Etenim afrodisio (amphrodisio P*) nec 
enim MSS and edd. to 1483: «epi dfpodicl@y nec enim Ald., 
etenim Jun. haec enim Quich. 2 a me mercedem Biicheler. 
sariat H®, swrriat H' and the other Mss. seriat ed. 1470. cum 
tuus sim cum tussim FHLPYV, edd. 1470-83: cunctus sim ACX; 
centussim Ald. Jun. certus sum Popma, quoted by Scal. in Ms. 
cum tuus sim Acidalius in Com. Plauti Divinationes, p, 23, Me#* 
Quich., Biicheler: cum tu sis L.M. 5 aequa F'. coris Li, 
6 nautis nauciis FHLPVQ: nautis AXSCXDMO, nau A‘ nautiis 
edd. 1470-83, nautis Ald.—Quich., navigiis L. M. 7 wun- 
guentorum A. 10 auscularier Goetz and Léwe in their text 
of the play, ose- Mss of Plautus and Nonius: but see on p. 4 21. 
oscularti ACXDMO., 11 inpedimenta imp- F*HAX, in- 
plicationes impl- F*H'L’VACX. INTRICARE H?A (in ras.) 
DMO: the rest have intricenare, intricaenare, intrichenare, or in- 
ticenare. inde intricare ed. 1470, et intricenare ed. 1471 and Me? 
(in note): et inde trictnae edd, 1476, 1480, 1483: et intricare Ald. 
Jun. Me.", Quich. inpedire L’, impedire the rest. 12 rptxes 
Me." rpixac edd. 1476, 1480,1483: Tirieae Ald. tericae Jun. Me? 
12 gallinaceos L', gallinacios (gallinatios ACX) the rest. 
13 inpediant FHLPV, imp- the rest. inplicati L', impl- 
the rest. quas tu or quasi tu MSS: quas tu Mss of Plautus: ¢z 
mihi quas Jun. Me.’, quas tu mihi Me.*, Quich. quod tu argen- 
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tum, quas mihi tricas Bothe and Ritschl. 16 opem C, ew- 
solvar A in Plautus: perhaps then ope is an addition made to 
explain aliqua, and the true reading is ahiqua exsolvar. exiliam 
edd. 1470-83; exsolvam Ald. and subsequent edd. eatricabo H'. 
16, 17 aliqua, Id est aliquam inde ex Mss: aliqua inde ex 
edd. 1470—Ald. aliqua, id est, ea Jun. and subsequent edd. 
17 inpedimentis HL’. 18 amore EHLPY, edd. 1470-83, 
Ald, Me*: amatore ACX, Jun. Me’, Quich.,L. M. = 20 éri- 
chas F°H'LP. contentiones C. maxumas maximas L'ACX. 
23 eos co MSS (A has eo concitius). tellanas Mss, edd. 1471— 
83, Me.*: ftellenas ed. 1470, Quich., L. M. Aftellanas Ald., 
Atellanas J. H.O,. Junius Adagia Cent. 5, 68 refers the phrase to 
the proverb dewde tra TéAAHvOs; Tellen having been a wretched 
flute-player of the time of Epaminondas (Zenobius Prov. 1. 45, 
2. 15, quoted in Dict. Biogr.). If he is mght, the spelling 
should be Tellenias. The phrase tricae Tellenae occurs again 
in Arnobius 5. 28 tricas quemadmodum dicitur conduplicare 
Tellenas. Cato R. R. 8 (quoted by Pliny 15. 72) mentions a 
ficus tellana,a kind of fig with a long stalk (longo pediculo). 
Perhaps this evidence may point to an adjective telanus = (1) long 
like a telwm, (2) belonging to a web (tela). The second meaning 
would suit the phrase tricae tellanae (= the threads of a web). 
24 After Plautws PVE leave a blank space. The word is 
omitted in FH'L*. Plautus has the word tricae Rud. 1323 R, 
Persa 530, 796, Most. 572, and intricare Persa 457. Perhaps 
Nonius had quoted one or more of these passages. 26 cap- 
perrare AX, caperare FE". Caperrare Gerl. and L. M. This 
spelling, not caperare, is right, being found not only here, but 
in Paulus, p. 48 M (see Von Ponor), Gloss. Vat., p. 29, Apul. M. 
9. 16, and Mart. Capella 5, 509. 27 quid id illud A. 

9 3 examinata A. coagmentum coacmentum F'L, quw- 
agmentum AC, quoarmentum X: vel coagmentum om. DMO. 
4 regula om. L. 4 quem M, qua DO. = 5 wmluminunt C; 
inlinunt L'AX, illinwnt the rest. (rubrica inlinunt om. DMO.) 
6 haec amussim (amusim H) mss, edd. 1471-1483, J. H. O.; 
examussim mss of Plautus Amph. |. c., Charisius, p, 198, 24: 
Paulus p. 80 M., Placidus pp. 12, 37 ; Gloss. Hessels E 471, Lat. 
Gr. 63, 47 G. (see commentary): edd. 1470, Jun. Me. Quich. 
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2, ‘tenditur, leqitur et ‘tennitur': so Goetz in Plautus lc. and 
L. M. here. 25 ut om. Li 

10 1 persit H'. ad aedes (ad aede X*) Mss. -fwmat A‘ 
3 vi propria et ingenio wi praepostera et ingenio Ald. Jun. 
(who has propria in the margin): Mss and other edd. wi propria. 
Quich. followed by L. M. omits e¢ before ingenio: but may not 
ingenio =in its nature? 3, 4 Paptets tardos bardos tardos 
mss, edd. to Ald., Me.*, L. M. Bpade?s tardos Ald., Jun., Me?, 
Quich. Papéeis Scal. Mss. ‘ex Festo’: comp. Paulus, p. 34 M., 
[bardus], quod illi Bapdvs dicunt. 8 tandem me quidem 
tandem equidem Mss, edd. to Ald., Me.*: nimis tandem me quidem 
Mss of Plautus, Jun., Me.’, Quich.,L.M. If the line, as Spengel 
thinks, is an anapaestic tetrameter, rustica is metrically awk- 
ward: Onions therefore proposed blenna. Perhaps rulla may 
be right, as Usener has suggested. 10 aller FHL’, ilexr PVE, 
inlex the rest. guwis sine L’. vivat FHLPVA'CX, vivit the 
rest. impure L*DVX, impure the rest. 1l inhoneste 
-tae L’. inlex ACX, illew the rest (il**lex F’). Between inlex 
and labos the Mss insert the whole of the article on toralium: 
and so ed. 1470; in ed. 1471 and subsequent edd. it is put after 
that on /urcones. popli F*H'LAC, Quich., L. M., populi the 
other mss, edd. to Me.* 13 vincas vinca* P', vincat the 
rest. vival L. M., vacus FH'LACX. 15 sciamachia scio- 
mantia edd. 1471—83. 16 quero LiA. 17. vivis edd. to 
Jun., Me.’, L. M., vives Jun., Me.’, Quich. 19 reges L. M, 
without sufficient reason. 20 Harpazomene arpazomene 
ACX, sarpazomene the rest; Sarpasomene edd. 1470—83 ; 
apratowévn Ald. ‘Apmatopevm Charis. p. 144 K. 21 cum 
indomitis moribus Mss, indomitis cum moribus Ribbeck. 
22 inlitterate L'ACX, illitterate or illiterate the rest. inlex 
L'ACX, illex (ilew V) the rest for es, hes L?, hisunt A. es Rib- 
beck omits, and is followed by L. M. But inlitterate may be the 
adverb, 25 ealegem ullam (ulam C) Mss except L', which 
has wnam. 26 putarunt Mss: abtectam L. Me.’ is the first 
editor who introduced Sullam...putarent from Cicero. 27 lu- 
chrones A, lwrchones A*CX, lurcones the rest (lubracones L’, 
lwracones H, P marg., E marg.). lurchando P1LEACKX.  lur- 
chare F'H'LPVEACX, Servius Aen. 6. 4, contra ‘thus’ et 
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‘orchus’ veteres dicebant et ‘lurcho’, i.e. voran, quibus sequens aetas 
detraait aspirationem: Plotius Sacerdos, p. 491 K. neque post ec 
litteram h latina verba regit, exceptis tribus nominibus, pulcher 
Orchus lurcho. Tb. p. 475 lurcho (= Probus Cath. p. 10 K.). 
Lurco Acta Arvalium of A.D. 58 (Wilmanns Exempla Inser. 
Lat. ii, p. 280), Paul. p. 120, Gloss. Hessels L 275: Lurcho Mss 
of Varro R. R. 3, 6, 1. 

11 1 moetino mss, Jun, and subsequent edd. Metino 
edd. 1470—83, Mutio Ald. subrecto subiecto mss. and edd, 
subrecto F. Dousa in his Lucilius, and L. M. parum L* for 
fartim : fartim parwm F’H°L*PVE, Ald.; Turnebus Adv. 17 23 
wrote patrum for parwm and furtim for fartim, in which he 
was followed by Jun. and Me! ‘Parum’, aut quod in manu- 
scriptis est ‘partim,’ abundare videtur, Jun. Fartim Parwm 
conficeret Me.’ 4 nullum utebatur first Me’ from the 
Mss: nullus vescebatur Gul. Verisim. 1 14, nullum vescebatur Ald. 
lurchabat H! (lurchabar) FLPVE. 6 + perennis herbae Mss, 
perenniserve Mss of Plautus. 11 ac strepis at strepis MSS: 
Jun., astrepis edd. 1470—83, adstrepis Ald. Me.*: ae strepis 
Gerlach, followed by Quich. L. M. 12 torialius et MSS, 
except DMO, which omit the words: ed, 1471 then torzaliwm 
FHLPV: toralium DMOACX: torialum et torialiwm desig- 
nator est edd, 1470, 76, 80, 83; toral et torialium stragulum 
est, Ald. Jun. Me.'; toral ab herba torta dictum esse designator 
est Me.’; toral et toraliwm [dici stragulum] designator est 
Quich.: tororum et toralium designator est L. M.: toraliwm | pro- 
prietatis] J.H.O. L.M. is probably right: Gloss. Lat. Gr. p, 199, 
42 torus orpauvn: ib. 5 torale wepixAwov, (See commentary.) 
12 lub. x11 A. 13 quod fronde lecticas struebant quod 
frontem lectica est HLPVACX: ruebant FHPVECX: strue- 
rant F'L: quod frontem lecticae struebant, edd. 1470 to Me.*; 
quod frondem lecticae struebant Quich.: quod fronde lecticae 
struebantur, L. M.: quod fronde lecticas struebant, Madv. Adv. 2, 
p. 654, nearly anticipated by Goth., guod fronde lecticam: quo 
Jrontem lecticae struebant, J. H.O. ea eo L. M. herba torta 
torum herba tormentorium F'; toriwum LP*E: etiam nune 
Quich, L. M.: e¢ mune edd. 1471—Ald, etiam num, Jun. Me, 
15 qui quae Jun. 17 pseudolo pseudolocus FH", pseudolo 
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cut H*PVE; Dum concenturio centwrio V: ccenturio L, con- 
centurio FHPE; dum concenturio Mss of Plautus, cui centurio, 
edd. 1470—83; concenturio Ald. Jun. Me., cwm concenturio, 
Quich, L. M. sycophantia or sycofantia est HEFLPV. 20 in 
insidiis hic ero mss of Terence, l.c.: in insidiis ero, MSS of 
Nonius: ero F*H?, omitted in the rest, in insidiis hic ero, Ald. 
first. 21 deficies mss of Nonius, and of Terence except 
the Bembine: deficias Bembine of Terence, Prise. De Fig. 
Numerorum, p. 417 K., Bentley, Umpfenbach. 22 ari- 
mensores, Li, dicti bracketed by L. M. 23 widerent Li. 
25 regi H'. et ret mss of Plautus, evus ret Mss of Nonius: 
eius re Quich, L, M. ego. sum factus finitor mss of Nonius 
and Plautus, and so Lambinus in Plautus. Muretus Var. Lect. 
17 14 proposes ego jinitor factus swum, and so edd. of Nonius; 
but Lambinus was probably right, as finitor may be derived 
not from finire but from finds, and have followed the analogy 
of ianitor, holitor, portitor, vinitor, funditor. 28, 29 quod 
serugis L. 29 inplicata L’. 

12 | siquidem es tu mecum si quid ea (e* FE") estumecum 
F°HLVE: si quid aestumecum P, siquiden tu es mecum AB 
in Plautus. wna F*H'. pensili Mss of Nonius: pensilis A, 
penstbis B in Plautus. 2 XVIIII F°HPVE, edd. 1470—83, 
Me.’ Quich, L. M.; VITIIT F"L, Ald. Jun. Me? 4 expes 
F*L*PVEX: easpes PHL'ACDMO. 5 orbus, expes orb 
(ie. orbus) V, Ald. and subsequent edd.; orbis FHLPE, edd. 
1470—83: expes FHL?PVE: exspes Li. 7 exuli FHLPY, 
edd. 1470—Ald.: exul Jun. and subsequent edd. desertus, 
vagus first inserted by Ald. 8 ea«sules A. 9 exolat L, 
L. M.; evulat mss of Vergil. 12 quod vestem spiceret. 
13 vestis inspiciant vestes H*P’: spiriant L. M. from Varro 
DL alo: 14 dicitur F’. 15 vestispici vestispicium 
F"H? vestispica A in Plaut. vestiplicae BCD there. au, aut P 
and P*, 17 inscitulam inscitwram and wmstituram Mss; 
inscitulam Gulielm. Plautin. Quaest., p. 128: insciam edd. 
1470—1483 ; insertam Gothofred. 18 ancillulam vestrae 
erae vestispicam ancillulam FH°?LPVE, ancillunam H’: an- 
cillulam unam,J.H.O,, L. M. vespere et vespispicam FH*LPVE, 
edd. from 1483 to Quich.: vestiplicam et vestispicam, Bothe: 
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FHLPV: idem torte or torto (td certe ed. 1470) edd. before 
Me.*, who restored ne forte homine veterino FHLPV. quorum 
Mss except F*H', edd. before Junius. 11 creperare A’, 
12 dicuntur in dulio A. 13 creperum...dubium is bracketed 
by L. M. 16 conperi L': comperi the rest. quae ego 
cuncta esse fluxa quaé ego cuncta jfltiwa esse Biicheler ap. 
Rib. quae ego cincta fluza in med. r. c. c. Bothe. 18 ntine 
tu in re creperd tua quid cénsili capids vide, Bothe: so L. M., 
with the change of tu to tute. Nunc tu én re crepera vide quid 
capias cénsilt, Luchs ap. L. M. consilii FHLPV. 21 sannunt 
solis muht im magno maerore MSS: sane tu solus magno m 
maerore metugue Ianus Dousa quoted by Scalig. Ms: Samnt 
sole Scaliger MS. Set nunc solus mihi L. M. 22 swmmo 
crepera inventus FHLPV: crepera re, Lachmann: salutis 
salutes, Lachmann. Other conjectures on this desperate passage 
are mentioned by Quich. 24 non om. H'. vetet mss: 
decet Scalig. Ms, Lachmann: aegritudinem FHPV, ed. 1470, 
1471: aegritudine edd. 1480, 1483, Jun. 25 L. M. omits 
in. 27 potet una atque una potest unam atque unam 
HLPVE: potest wna a-una edd. 1470,1471: potet una atque una 
F* with the best mss of Plautus, edd. 1476—83, Ald. Jun. 
una atque unam EIL in Plautus, so Fleckeisen there and Me’® 
here. ductet ducit et H'L', ductitet FH*L?PVE, duc*et F": 
ductet Mss of Plautus. 

14 2 orrida H’: horrideis L. M. 3 oracla ora clam 
FHLPV: oracula edd. 1470—83, Quich,: oracla Ald. Jun, 
Me."*, L. M.: oracla...crepera L. M. 5 manifestor V. 
lib. vi. v FHLPV, edd. 1471—83: vi Junius. 6 quod 
quo Lachmann. nomen H*. are FHLPV, edd. 1471 to Me.’: 
L. M.: ab re mss of Lucr., edd. 1470, Quich. 7 wmpositum 
L’, imp. the rest. 11 eodem eo mss, edd. 1470—76, Ald. to 
Quich.: eodem edd. 1480—83, L. M. 12 willae Li: impune 
FNL? 13 pinnis F*H'L’', pennis the rest. alitus Mss of 
Nonius, halitus the ancient Mss of Verg. L. c. 19 decoratas 
decoratus FH*LPV: decoratis H'. pennis decoratos ed, 1476, 
Quich.; poenis decoratos edd. 1470, 1473, Jun. Me’, Rib, 
poenis laceratos L. M. 20 exterris P'. 22 Scaliger and 
Hermann ap. L, M. would scan the line as anapaestic. L, M. 
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ae fati edd. 1470—Quich.: ac fatis Biicheler, Rib., aetatis 
L. M. 27 Maleagro H’V: Maleago FH*LPE. wbi om. FL. 
wh ubi L. M.: ubi torrus fuisset (for esset) J. H.O. torris H*. 

16 3 aflictum L’, affl- the rest. exanimum Nic. Faber 
ap. Dousa (marg.) and Rib. 4 emgono FHLPYV, edd, to 
Me*; Epigonis Quich., Rib. Hrigona L. M. 5 eloquere 
Mss and edd.; loguere Biicheler and L. M., who scans the line 
as cretic. proprié (propriaé L) the Mss, and edd. to Ald. 
propere Jun., pavore L. 7 mihi Mss, ew animo Jun. Me?, 
but Jun. has exanimato in the margin. 8 haruspices 
ACXD, hauruspices MO, aruspices or aruspicis the rest. 
spiciunt P', spiciant FH*°LP?°VCDMO: aspiciwnt F*H', spici- 
antur AX, 10 extispicium FHLPE, eatispitium V: ex- 
tispicum Scalig. Conj. p. 107. prodiis P. 11 ait con- 
sulem Jun. for te consulem of edd. 1471—Ald. pelwm FLPVE, 
perum HY. pilum Jun.—Quich., imperium Oehler, imperio L. M., 
im templum Biicheler, Perhaps sellam. 12 et hostias et 
extis picis disputantis ef hostia sed FHLPV and edd. 1471— 
Ald. disputanti FHLPYV.  eatispict disputanti edd. 1470— 
Ald. hostius eatispici disputantt Jun. Me.’ et hostias et 
extispices disputantes Me." 13 mulcere H*® (marg.) Ald. Jun, 
Me.’ Quich. L. M. vellere decipere velle decipere Bentin., 
Quich, vel decipere L. M. 14 nisi ut astu ingenium 
lingua laudem jnisis L. lingua laudem first Ald., ludam 
L. M., ductis P. nisi ut astu ingenii fingam, laudem Scalig. 
Conj. p. 107. 17 celius FHLPV: Caecilius ed. 1470, 
Bentin., Jun. hipobolimea rastraria Mss (scipobolimea H"'): 
so nearly edd. 1470—1483: so Scalig. Castig. in Festum 
p. exv. Hypobolimaeo rastraria Jun, and subsequent 
edd. (see p. 40), but L. M. punctuates Hypobolimaeo, Ras- 
traria. See Ribbeck, who thinks that the play had three 
titles, Hypobolimaeus Rastraria, Hypobolimaeus or Subditivus, 
Hypobolimaeus Chaerestratus. He mentions a view of Granert’s, 
that Rastraria is a separate title. 18 prolubium pro- 
luviwum F*H?, Jun., Mes: proludium edd. 1470, 1476, 1480, 
1483: prolubiwm ed. 1471, Ald. Me* and subsequent edd. 
19 alcimeone H', edd. 1471—1483: Alemaeone ed. 1470, 
Ald, and subsequent edd. except L. M. 20 tanta fata 
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camillus cantherius camillus Mss; magnus camillus, man- 
ducus, cantertus Jun. Me: camellus Turneb. Adv. 17 23: 
mdgnus manducd camellus...canterius Rib. manduco’s L. M. 
casmillus Quich, L. M. 16 vimargo FH?7LPV: Bimarco 
was first conj. by Turnebus Adv. 17 24. 17 ut Fremescat 
FH°LPV. Varro—gulae om. H*. wt edd. before Quich. uti 
Meineke ap. L. M. since adopted by edd. 17 Senica mss. 
19 hic in +medio+ habitat hic in medio habitat FHLPE, 
hic medio V, edd. 1471—1483, Jun. Me.: in medio habitat Ald. 
Quich. mendicus habitat Rib., in cavaedio h. Zangemeister ap. 
L. M.; aedes inhabitat L. M. Seneca FHLPV. sescunciae 
sescuntiae F) (sescuntie F*) H'L, sescunfia H®PVE.  sescuntiae 
Turneb, Adv. 17 23. 21 set L'. sed me sed V. senica 
Mss. 22 cradwrius L'; gradirius C. succusatura A. 24 
For ipse L. M. suggests zste. ecus FL, equus (aequus H") 
the rest. formonsus L'P. wictor FHLPV: vector ed. 1470, 
Bentin., Jun. marg., Me.*: victor edd. 1471—Ald., Jun, Me? 
27 temerius quam tu te medius quam tute FHLPV (quantu 
te P') An qui gradu tolutili Te mediis campis molliter vectus 
cito Relinquat Me2 (in note). te mediwm usque agmen Riese, 
equi gradu tolutilt Timidi usque tutti molliter vectus cito Relinquet 
Biicheler. an qui gradu relinquat te tolutili Melius quam tute 
molliter. vectus cito L. M. 28 exdorsuare est M, dorsum O, 
dorsu X, 29 macherio F*, macerio FP HLVE, mecerio P. 
30 merenam I"L. potest FH'LP', mss of Plautus, Quich., 
L. M. potes edd. 1470—Me.? 31 delilare H', delerare V?. 
ricta L’: perhaps then recta, not recto is right. recedere edd. 
1470—Quich, decedere L. M. decreto decedere Jun. marg. 
32 im quam mugilo ML. decurrit A*, L. M. decurrat the 
rest, and Isid. 10 78. 

18 2 swm om, FH'L: sum in tuto from the other mss, 
Rib, Quich. L. M. 3 numguis L’, nunquis FHL'PY, 
restat resistit FHLPV, edd. 1470—Me.*?: numquis hic restat 
Bothe, L. M., restet Quich. nungui hic restitat Rib., lilarit L, 
lerarit V*. 4 libro xavi edd, 1476—Quich. L. M. omits 
libro, delero V?, delibro P. 5 cumdi FHLPVQ, edd. 1470— 
Ald. cupide Jun. and subsequentedd, fungo FH°L: fungor 
(fugor P) FH'LP. ruberwm is not explained. liberum ed, 
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1470, Me in note; tuberum Dousa, ruderum Jun., L. M., 
suberum Quich.; and other conjectures have been made, 8 
copioso H'; accenturits A. 10 at te Li. petunt edd, 1470— 
1483, petent Ald. and subsequent edd. 11 simitur L, 

imittitur I", perhaps rightly, 13 cut for qui P*. impleam 
PV, inpleam the rest. 14 RVDVS ‘fortasse raudus’ L. M. 
The word is so spelt in Val. Max. 5 6 3, Varro L. L. 5 § 163, 
Paul. p. 275. 15,16 vim sternenda et FHLPVG: viam for 
vim Ald., sternendam ed. 1470. viam sternendam Jun. in 
margin: wai sternendae Me? note: viai sternendai L. M. 
agerem FLPE: agger H. 17 radendo mss, edd. 1470—Me., 
Quich. ruwendo Me", L.M. Perhaps rutando. 18 hie PY 
illum FH'LPVQ, edd. 1470—Ald. illine Jun., illim H?, Me? 
from Gifanius. profectu’s Rib. redisti FHLPV, Ald. re- 
diisti Bothe. 20 frumentarium P. frumentarius em L. M. 
atque et rutellun FHLPVE (adque L'), Ald. atque rutellum 
edd, 1471—83, Bentin. 21 una weum FHL, Ald. Jun. 
Me: uwnam PVE, ed. 1471: una edd. 1470, 1476—1483, Me? 
and subsequent edd. adfert F'L’, affert the rest. 22 die 
nos lemmatos FHLV, dienos lemmato P, dienos lemmatos FE. 
logo santi patri P, logo santipatri E, lego santi patri V: sancti 
patri edd. 1470—1483: logos antipatri FHL, Ald. ut Aoyes 
Mady. Adv. 2 p. 654, L. M. 23 rutru V. capud H. 24 
qui a mendaciis H', quia mendaciis ’P, qui mendaciis 
F°H’LV. 25 obiciebant L. M. ad fugam fugitivis 
FHLPACKX, and edd. before Quich. jugitivis om. DMO, Quich. 
Perhaps aut fugitivi, quibus ad fugam et furta ete. 26 erwnt 
M. adcommodata L’‘A, acc- the rest. et vila A. After 
utilia L. M. inserts the words quod Homerus — dpeivo. 
27 pertesunt FHLPV. pauperem FHLP*V, pauperwm P 
quem propter te sii pauperem Me* quem pertaeswum est 
pauperum Bothe, Quich. quem pertiswmst esse pawperem Rib. 
For dedi, e L. M. 33 Tubitanus F*H'V, cubitanus edd. 
1471—1483; Turbitanus F"H*LPE, Ald.: Yurditanus Jun, 
Me!: Tudicanus ed. 1470, Tuditanus Me2 Tuditanus mihi 
Bouterwek ap. L. M. For the name and the seansion T'uditanus 
see L. M. commentary on Lucil. lc. He derives it from the 


city Z'wder (Latinized Z'udes). 
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19 1 lucifiqus P. 3 nugator cuidem FHLPV, n. 
quidam ed. 1470, Ald. Jun. Me.': nugatorque idem Me.*, Quich. 
n. cum idem L. M. at (for ac) F*H". 5 tenebrione 
FHLPV, tirrium FHLVE, tyrrium P. tenebrionem edd. 
tenebrio hominem Tyrrum conj. Rib. Thurium Guyet, Bothe, 
Quich. Perhaps Zwurriwm. 6 Edd. 1470—1483 have no 
title. Varro Pama Papae Ald. 7 tenebrio uterque P, 
perhaps rightly. quod quid FH'L. The lines from Homer 
are first quoted by Ald. 12 Capitolio edd. 1470—1483, 
Me.*, Quich. in C. Ald. Jun, Me! L, M. 13 tenebronem 
FHLPV, tenebrionem al! edd. 14 dimminutive FH'L’V, 
di- H*?L?PACDO. diminutivo Ald. Jun, Met? 14 appellare 
A® 16 asperit Mss, conspexit Bothe, tam aspewit L. M. 
truam FH', Ald., trullam H*LPVE, edd. 1470—1483. 18 
the words gubernati—valentia, absent in the Mss, were first 
inserted by Bentin. from p. 186. 19 magnum F*H!, edd.; 
magnus F"A?LPV'E. paulo FHLPYV: paula p. 87 where the 
line is quoted again. rua F', tua L’. ventuletur Li. 20 
evannatur ed. 1470, Quich., L. M. evannetur edd. 1471—Me.* 
vanno ACXDMO, edd. 1470—Me., Quich. vannu FHL?PV 
(bannu LE), Me? L, M. 21 ventulantur FE". 22 ergo F. 
in om. H!: heret misera FHLPV: valva etiam vie haeret Jun. 
Me. from Carrio Emend. 2 16. maisera edd. before Bothe, who 
wrote miser. injirma valva est, vix haeret sera Biicheler. im 
prima volvast, v. h. maser L. M. 23 mea opera ut fiat fecero 
ocius Rib.: mea fecero opera ut fiat ocius L. M. 25 alla 
FHLVP. ut om. L. M. vannare H’. tum vis FHLPYV. 
lumbis Me. 27 cursavit FHLPV, Ald. crissavit Jun. 
crissabitque the elder Dousa, creisabit L. M. 28 de re 
rustica lib. ¢ mserted first by Ald. levis levissimwm H?. 29 
ac palea omitted, perhaps rightly, in the text of Varro: Ald. 
and Quich. omit the words here. acus ac paleae vannatur 
FHLPV: accus PL. area FHLPV: aream edd. 32 
tergum varium...linguam vafram Rib. linguam autem L. M., 
from the supposed reading of H lingavam: H however has 
lingam. 34 afri FH'L. 

20 2 brusire FHLPV: rus tre Gulielm. Verisim. 5 1 2. 
remittat FL, Ald. Jun. Me*: repromittat F*HPVE, edd, 
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1483, Me2 Quich. L. M. Phoenissis Ald. Jun. Me? 27 
sevenis sterilem FHLPVQ. st medicina H*LPVE, st in ras, H', 
opera é (i.e. est) F. si venenis “alii” ap. Bentin. se venents 
sterilem esse illius opera et medicina autumans, Biicheler, Rib. 
se veneris etc. Quich. segem or sementim sterilem etc. Me. 
sementim L. M. 28 cernus O: cernwus- 111 om. V4. 

21 2 comvostit L. 6 rursum L': colus FHLPY, edd. 
1471, Ald. L. M. collus Bentin. from p. 200, where the line 
recurs, and so Jun., Me.*, Quich. 7 varro varro V.  olea 
FY, 8 pertusas FHLPVQ, edd. 1470—1483: perfusas Ald. 
and subsequent edd. ubique PE’, 9 carnibus P. 10 ibi 
H®PVE, edd. 1470—1483, L. M.: sibi FH'L, Ald. Jun. Me. 
Quich. pasto ludos P. cernui Consualia edd. 1470, 1476—Me.’: 
coriis C. ed. 1471, Me.? Quich, L. M. 12 exewnt, Ald. Jun, 
Me. dictae quod A*®. stricte PA*CXDM, strictae FALVA?0. 
emitantur H. oculis LA’. 13 sui mss except A, which 
according to L. M. has suo corrected from sui, edd. except L. M. 
who writes suo. perstringant EH, edd. 1470—Ald. M? prae- 
stringant Jun. Me. L, M, vin®* F*: L. M. adds from Verg. 
striduntque cavernis, 14 calibum FHLPE, calidum V. 17 
cebraet H?, crebue P(?), genus om. FH’. 19 Qwri*tare H. 
is F'H'D?: iis H*L(?)PVECD: his F7AMO.  vocant V'A2 
20 vi* F. 21 hic ed. 1470, Jun. Me, haec mss here and 
Varro l.c., edd. 1471—Ald., Me.*, and subsequent edd. heiuli- 
tavit FLV°E, heiulitavi H', hetulavit H*, heiulietavit P, heiu- 
lictavit V': the form with h is also supported by the Mss of 
Varro Le. eiulitabit Jun. 22 anzarius H': quiritas H?, 
quritant P} 22 commento grammaticis FHLPVQ, edd. 
1470—1483: commento grammatices Ald. Jun. Me.’*: com- 
mentartis grammaticis Quich, from p. 3791. 23 quiritatum 
FHLPVQ, edd. 170—Me?: clam it quiritatum Gothofred, 
quiritatur Turneb. ap. edd. Both forms, guirito and quiritor, 
are attested: Diom. p. 381 K. quotes quirito from Livius, 
quiritatur from Varro: comp, Prisc. 1 p. 396. Quiritare Varro 
L. L. 6, 68. Glossae Nominum p. 591 5 Goetz queritator 
querttator vociferator (perhaps for quiritatur querellatur voct- 
feratur): Gloss. Vat. p. 158 25 quiritat quaerit (perhaps = 
queritur): Gloss, Abavus p., 384 10 quiritat populo adloquitur, 
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Apul. Apol. 82 has proquimitat. Quiritat, clamat L. M. 24 
For cariceum L. M. suggests cariosum, J. H. O. caricem. 27 
Leucadia ciperi FHLAPV. aperi, viden Jun, het pert Gulielm. 
Verisim. 2 21, Quich. L. M. (et). osculator F. non H!, num the 
rest. illum illa ec pudet FH'LP(?)V'E: 7. illa haee V*, 2. illaee 
HQ. num hilum illaee L. M., num hilum illa haee Rib. 
Pérvi! viden ut dsculatur cdériem? non illum ecpudet J. H. O., 
Journal of Philology 16, p. 165. 30 nemo illa om, F'L. 
cari I'L. cariosior edd. 1470—Ald,, curiosior Jun, marg. 
and subsequent edd. from the Mss. 31 virrosae Hi}, 
adpetentes L’, app- the rest. 33 verosam L. 34 cedam 
FHLPVQ. 
22 1 sum FHLPYV, Scal. Conj. in Varr. p. 147: sim Quich, 
L. M. from Stephanus. desint Quich. 4 lib. vitii BE. lib. av 
Me.* by mistake. 5 actari Mss (act*7t H'V'). aptari edd. 
1471—Me.: iactari P. Jun, ap. Gerl., Quich. L. M. comes V. 
fruitare Mss. 6‘ altis Oudendorp ap. L. M. inmissas VE, 
immissas F°HP, missas FL. 7 frequenter om. V, edd, 
before Ald., Me.? 9 privum L. M. 10 concalescit L. M. 
for congelascit of MSS and edd. Perhaps two glosses are con- 
fused: gelat est congelascit et colligitur, gliscit crescit vel 
ignescit. Gloss. L. G. p. 32 29 gelat xpvodrat, rnyvuTat: p. 34 
19 gliscit ade? collitur F°. 12 clioscor Li. gliscor ed. 
1471, Rib., L. M. glisco the other edd. 14 dissumma FHV: 
disumma H°LPE: quorum FHLPV: quibus se a the same MSS. 
de summa Turneb. ap. Quich. dic, summa etc. Grotius ap. Rib.: 
duc, summa etc. Rib.: summa ibi perduellum est? Bothe, who 
thinks dis a mere repetition of the last syllable of Aeneadis: so 
L. M. who reads summa ubi etc. perduelliwm Passerat ap. Quich, 
quorsum Bothe®, Rib., who spells quosum: quibus a partibus 
Voss ap. Rib., omitting se: quibus ex p. Rib., quibus ec p. L. M. 
But if gliscor is right, gliscunt se may also be. Bothe and 
Gerl, mention other conj, 17 animi horrescit (orrescit H) et 
gliscit Mss: so ed. 1470, Ald. animus horrescit Jun, Me2 et om. 
Jun, and subsequent edd. animus mi J.H.O. séd nescioquid 
nunc est: anima crescit, gliscit gaudiwm L. M. 18 historiae 
Mss. sustenert L': immensum L’. 21 aus Li: hau L. M, 
22 libidinum L’, 24 pulcrae Li: pulchrae FL?:; pulchre 


> 
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HPV. 25 postomis and in 28 postomide Mss and edd. to 
Me? prostomis Turneb. Adv. 17 24: stomis, and in 28 pro 
stomide, Salmas. ap. L. M., L. M. Rénsch, Semasiologische 
Beitrdge p. 58, defends postomis as = atroatopts. 26 in- 
ponitur FHL'PV. imp- L? and the rest. 28 posomide H’. 
30 Schmidt and Schottmiiller would read xv for XI to corre- 
spond with the quotation in 1. 27. 31 JLuetlius FH*DLP", 
Ald., om. H?P?VE: Lucius Jun. paceni FHLPE, paneei V. 
Paneci ed. 1470, Me*, Panaeti edd. 1476—1483, ravai@ou 
(‘hoc est splendidi’) Jun. peracer Muretus V,L. 3 18. Panaetha 
L. M. Paconius is a common nomen, and Pacina is found as a 
cognomen C.I.L. 2 150 (at Villavicosa in Portugal). 32 trico 
fuit Tun. 33 id est facilis bracketed by L. M. and J, H. O. 
as coming from p. 338 12, where the same passage is quoted, 


23 1 feminae the mss, feminarwm Quich, L. M. Inbi- 
dinem FHLPV, /ib- the rest. indagatricis L?, 2 et om. Lt. 
38 XX xvit Schottmiiller and Schmidt. 5 Boethontibus Mss. 
Boetuntibus ed. Brix. 1483, Jun. 6 sagum Li. solunt L. 
8 cor cur erumna FH, cor cur aerwmna LE, cor cur earwmna 
P. 9 mones F}HLPV, mones F*H', ed. 1471: munes F° and 
other edd. moenes J.H.O. The spelling monitio for mwnitio is 
found in Gloss. Sang. p. 259 48 G. aput L’. nonam largiatia 
F'HLPY®, largitia F°V. innota P.: ignota erat is expunged 
by Guyet ap. Quich. and L. M. a largitione quae innotuerat ed. 
1470, a largitione quae ignota erat edd. 1476—Me. a largitione 
L. M. 10 ad id quae VE, dd id quae * HLP, ad ad 
quae * FP: perhaps quod amici. 11 animumque munem 
Stieghtz ap. L.M. 12 apud Sallustium in Iugurthina. Nam 
quae Delrio, Syntagma Trag. Latinae, p. 170, and Nic. Faber 
ap. Me. Ms. Me. himself proposes Sallustius Iugurthino bello. 


ignara Quich. ignorata the Munich Ms of Sallust Le. 13 
neme I"L,: rariter Mss here: pariter Sall. Le. 16 derant 
publica Hi. 17 a precando F*H*PV (praecando V), a 


recando H?, a petendo FLCXDMO: procando Ald. id est 
poscendo bracketed by J. H. O. 19 precando or praecando 
the Mss, and so in 20. 20 appetitores edd. before Jun, 
21 vel for id est edd. 1470—1483. precacitas H’. 25 
Journal of Philology. Vou. XXIV. 16 
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parere maiestas mea Precat, toleratis? Me." quin quod parere 
mea vos maiestas procat, Toleratis, eatemploque illane deducitis ? 
Bothe. quin quod parere vosmet maiestas mea Procat Klussmann 
ap. Rib. quin, quod parere mihi vos m. m. Procat Rib. 
Quich. quin, quod parere mea vos maiestas procat Toleratis 
animis? L. M. 27 Kalendarwm FHVPEQ: Calendarwm 
vocabuli pr. Me." conpleaus Li. de vita praeterita ADMOX. 
28 libro wi H. calendis calabantur FHLPACDX: kalendis 
kalebant M: calendis calebant O. 29 kalendae MVE: 
calendae the rest. 30 kalin P(?)E: calin the rest. 31 
sulant F. 

24 1 populi M. populis is bracketed by L. M. 2 lib, * 
11H. 2 quodis bracketed by L.M. = 8. senatu V", senatu 
FHLPV?: senatwm Popia from Varro L. L. 5 80: Lips, Epist. 
Quaest, 4 26, 6 nihil ferre damnato offerent FH'L*Y', 
obferent Li: offerent om. H*PV*E. nihil ferre damnato nisi 
ruborem edd. 1470—1483, Me.?: nihil adferre d. n. r. Quich.: 
nihil fere damnit affert n. r. a ‘vir doctus’ quoted by Mai: 
nihil fere damnato obfert L. M., who suggests fert; nihil 
damnato obferre J. H. O, 7 omnes HL, 9 nomen 
FHLPV. numen is mentioned as some one’s conjecture by 
Me.! (critical note). 10 delicis FHLPV. ignomiam F 
exemplo H®L‘VE, ed. 1470: ewemplum the rest. 14 teloniarit 
FH'L*0': teloneartti H*PVEAD®: teloniari L'CD'MX : telonarit 
0%. 15 sciscitantur ACDMOX, ed. 1470, L. M.: sciscitentur 
FHLP?V?, Me. Quich.: scitentur P': citentur V. ut F2H, edd. 
1470—Me, Quich. L. M.: e¢ the other mss, Me": ew eo (ut 
om.) O. accipunt A. 16 portiorem Li 19, 20. The 
text was first restored from Plautus by Quicherat. dominum 
P': divit FHLPVQ. omnem and rem om. Mss. quidquid LA, 
21 inprobantur Li: improbantur the rest. questus HLDYV, in 
om. F, 22 foeneratorwm L. 24 portitorem ( protiterem 
and protitorwm P) the mss: Quich. first introduced portitores 
from Ter. 25 dalatam Li. 28 caron the MSs, 

25 1 coponem FH'L: cauponem H?PVE: cuponem Q. 
bovam mss, Turneb. Ady. 17 24: bonam edd. 1470—Quich. 
obbam Cuiac. Obs. 11 7, L. M. Perhaps buam. obplevisse 
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L.M. 2 tum portitores erram duwe FHLPV. serram ducere 
Cuiac. Obs. 5 9, Turneb. Adv. 8 7: tum portitores aera in- 
duwere edd. to Jun. cum for tum Gronoy. Obs. 4 5 (ap. Quich. 
L. M.). serram duxe Quich., Biicheler,L. M. 4 eaquae FL. 
dissensione or dissentione the MSS. seditio est dissensio civium 
quod seorsum eunt etc. A. alii ad alios (alias H', lios L*) the 
mss, and Servius (Dan.) Aen. 1 149, Isid. 5 26 4: alii ab aliis 
L. M. from Le Clerc. sedicio V. 6 aphamis H':; abamis 
PVE. 


COMMENTARY, 


TITLE. 

Thubursicensis. On Thubursicum Numidarum (a different 
town from Thubursicwm Bure), see Mommsen OC. I. L. 8 p, 489. 
The first syllable was sometimes written without the aspirate, 
as in our manuscripts. An inscription of Thubursicum Numi- 
darum (C. I, L. 8 4878), dated a.p. 323, commemorates a muni- 
ficent act of one Nonius Marcellus Herculius, who is perhaps 
to be identified with our author: Beatissimo Sa{eculo d. n.] 
Constantint Ma[aimi] Semper Aug. et [Crispi.] Ht Constantin{[a 
nobb, Caess.| plateam veterem [omni] lapid[e] spoliatam Nonius 
Marcell{us|] Herculius so[lide?| constravit [et ther}mas et 
celtera ruijna dilap[sa aedificia). 


I, 


For the meaning of proprietas, ‘the true and original 
signification, compare Quint. 8 2 7 secundo modo dicitur 
‘proprium’ inter plura, quae sunt eiusdem nominis, id unde 
cetera ducta sunt, ut ‘vertex’ est contorta in se aqua, vel quid- 
quid aliud similiter vertitur, inde propter flecwm capillorum, 

16—2 
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pars summa capitis, ex hoc id quod in montibus eminentissimum. 
Mercier 2 quotes Gellius 16 5 11 meminisse autem debebimus id 
vocabulum (‘vestibulum’) non semper a veteribus scriptoribus 
proprie, sed per quasdam translationes esse dictum, quae tamen 
ita sunt factae, ut ab ista, de qua divimus, proprietate non longe 
desciverint. Gloss, Hessels E 318 ethimologia, proprietas. 

1 1 Festus p. 339 M. illustrates this use of seniwm from 
Caecilius (Hymnis): senium a senili acerbitate et vitiis dictum 
posuit Caecilius in Hymnide, ‘sine suam senectutem ducat usque 
ad senium sorbilo. 10,11 Serv. A. 9 154 melior, i.e. maior et 


2 1 Gloss. Vat. p. 170 45 Goetz senio maerore. 3 
Paulus 369 velitatio est ultro citroque probrorum obiectatio, ab 
exemplo velitaris pugnae. The note is illustrated by the 
passage from Plautus here quoted. Ib. 28 (in a Plautine series) 
advelitatio wactatio quaedam verborum, figurata ab hastis 
velitaribus. 14 Serv, A. 9 614, quoted in apparatus criticus. 
Id. A. 3 484 Phrygiam chlamydem aut acu pictam, huius enim 
artis peritos Phrygiones dicimus secundum Plautum, in Phrygia 
enim inventa est haec ars, aut etc. Isid. 19 22 22 acu picta 
vestis acu textilis, vel acu ornata. Eadem et Phrygia, huius 
enim artis periti Phrygit omnes (read Phrygiones) dicuntur, 
sive quia inventa est in Phrygia etc. 28 Paul. 102 hosti- 
mentum beneficti pensatio. Fest. 268 redhostire referre gratiam. 
Novius in Lupo... Accius...nam et hostire pro aequare posuerunt. 
He illustrates from Ennius and Pacuvius, Comp. ib. 314. 
Placidus 12 hostiae autem aequae, ab hostimento, id est aequa- 
mento: ib, 52 hostita aequata, linata. Serv, A. 4 424 quotes 
Nonius’s first passage from the Asinaria. Ib, A. 2 156 (Dan.) 
hostia vero victima, et dicta quod di per eam hostiantur, 1.¢. 
aequi et propitu reddantur, unde hostimentum 
Gloss. Vat. 87 52 Goetz hostit, aequat, adplanat: Gloss. Hessel 
H 144, 5 hostire aequare: hostimentum lapis quo pondus 
aequatur, The word therefore seems to have been used in the 
sense of making equal, literally and metaphorically. Another 
meaning, to strike down, to crush, is illustrated by Nonius 
p. 121. 

4 1 Tolutim seems to express an easy pace, perhaps a 
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slow canter; Gloss. Philox. 198 54 Goetz, tolutarius Baésornes. 
Fronto p. 156 Naber sententias evus tolutares video nunquam 
quadrupedo concito cursu teneri, L. M. quotes Dositheus p, 
432 K. tolutor waifw (? Baditw?). 18 Paul. 61 capulum et 
manubrium gladit vocatur, et 1d quo mortua efferuntur, utrwmque 
a capiendo dictum. Sane a capulo fit capularis. Serv. A. 6 222 
nam capulus dicitur a capiendo. Unde ait Plautus ‘capularis 
senew. Placidus 29 capuli lectt funerei vel rogi in modum 
arcae structi. Gloss. Vat. 27 49 capulus manubrium gladi: 
capulum ubi mortui efferuntur: and so other glossaries. 

5 5 Festus p. 364 M. temetum vinum. Plautus in 
Aulularia ‘ Cererine, Strobile, has facturt nuptias? Quid, quia’ 
etc.; quoted again by Servius G. 1 344 and Macrob. 3 11 2. 
Sery. A. 12 463 temulentum, qui vino plenus est; Isid. 10 271 
temulentus a temeto, id est vino, dictus. Placidus p. 83 temetum 
vinum, quod temptet mentes et faciat titubare; so Porphyrion 
Hor, 2 Epist. 2 163, Donatus Ter, Andr, 1 4 2. 


H, NETTLESHIP. 
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345, evre 8 amoxpildat. 

Read dmoxpwAder, comparing dcaxpivOjyevar in T 98 
and similar Homeric forms. 

366, dévdpea 8 eumedoguarra nal euredoxaptra TéOnre. 
Read re@yXe, for this is part of a description of the golden 
age. 

368. ovdé tis Hv Keivoiow “Apns Geos avdé Kudoipds. 

Read “Apns 00s, the stock poetic epithet of Ares. “Apys 
Geos cannot be decently construed either as a title of Ares or as 
a predicate. 


400. mavtoimy éridovro xkvew evnyéa Baku. 

Karsten translates érv@ovro by optant, and such is certainly 
the meaning. But how to get it out of éwv@ovto? Read 
€BoXovro which is certainly used as an aorist by Homer (a 234 
unless we are there to read ¢€8aXovTo), and may well therefore 
be used as a gnomic aorist by Empedocles. Even supposing 
the Homeric passage to be corrupt, Empedocles may have 
taken €8orovTo from it. 

For that matter, what are we to make of ev and Adp- 
meoxev in 306 and 307? If the passage is genuine Empedocles 
used both of them like gnomic aorists in a simile! More 
probably there is some deep-seated corruption. 


With regard to the alleged reference to Empedocles by 
Plato (Gorgias 493 A) there is only one thing certain; the 
person alluded to is not Empedocles. He is described as 
xourpos avnp lows Suxedds Tis 4 “Iradsxds, which proves that 
he was not a Sicilian but an Italian. For the words Suxcedds 
xopros avnp are proverbial, and so lead up to ItaAcxos, but if 
Empedocles had been meant, Plato would have said «opyrds 
dyvnp SwxeXos and there an end; why should he have said any 
more ¢ 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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(Vit. Sol. cap. 14, Solon xxxii). And Aristides paraphrases 
several passages of the "A@nvalwy Iodcteia'. 

We can hardly resist the conclusion therefore that Aristides 
is not an independent witness to the text of Solon, and this is 
evidently a matter of some consequence in treating Solon’s 
text, 

If this be granted, the natural question to ask next is: 
What is the comparative merit of the text of Aristides and that 
of the British Museum papyrus? And the answer is plain. 
The latter is far superior to the former. There is hardly a 
single passage in which Aristides has preserved a reading 
which is clearly better, though there certainly are a few, as 
& for @ at xxxvi 18 (@ecpovs 8 opuoiws) and éeotpadny for 
éypadny or érpadny in the last line of xxxvii, But there are 
many where Aristides has given utter nonsense. 

The Berlin fragments present a still worse text for what 
little of Solon is preserved in them, and are practically useless. 

It appears very lucky that we have got such a good text of 
the "A@nvaiwv Modrela as we have; that of Aristides and that 
of Berlin would have been far worse. 

I will take first the celebrated iambic passage, Bergk xxxvi 
and xxxvii, Aristotle xii 28—54, referring to Aristides as A, 
the Berlin fragments as B, the London papyrus as L. 

The first two lines are found only in L: 

éyo S€ Tav pev obvexa Evynyaryov 

Sjpov, Tl rovTwy ply tuyely éeravoapuny ; 
The explanation given in Dr Sandys's edition is quite im- 
possible for three reasons. (1) He translates: “as to the ends 
for which...why did I desist before I had attained those ends ? ” 
Now if trév meant which it would have to follow the demon- . 
strative. See note at the end of this paper. (2) wey has no 
antithesis ; Solon uses wey often enough, and always provides it 
with a proper antithetical clause. (3) The sentence makes no 
sense, none whatever. Dr Sandys tries to make some by observ- 
ing: “In the triumphant cvppaprupoin x.7.r, he seems to say, 


1 Sandys, p. xxv, note. Heappears stides did not know Solon at first 
to agree with mein thinking that Ari- hand. 
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érékegoa Teheooas. The whole six lines are a series of oxymo- 
rons of this kind, exactly corresponding to Solon xxxiii, and the 
essence of both is that Solon had a chance of making himself 
tyrant, and, as his enemies thought, “fece per vilt& lo gran 
rifiuto.” 

In both he is putting it from their point of view. 

So here also he is defending himself against the same 
enemies, ‘For certain definite reasons,” he says, “I gathered 
the people together, and yet ceased from my labours before I 
had reached the goal,” the goal being tyranny, which the 
ckaxoppadeis considered the natural and proper end of the 
champion of the dos. 

Dr Sandys is verbally correct in saying: “He is in fact 
putting in his own words the complaint which elsewhere he 
gives in the words of the malcontents, wepsBarwv 8 dypav 
ayaoGeis ov eréotracev péya | Sixrvoy (frag. 33).” But how he 
can have supposed xxxui to refer to anything but the tyranny 
I cannot imagine, 

I have tried to satisfy the three conditions laid down, but 
do not feel at all confident about the actual correction here 
proposed, which is indeed technically not a restoration but a 
leap in the dark. But at least we had better give up pretending 
that we understand the text as it is. 

"AG. Ilon, xii 33, Bergk xxxvi 4. 

Spovs avethov ToAXayT TemyoTas. 
modvkay7 AL. But some MSS of Plutarch give moddAayod 
(Vit. Sol. 15). I do not see that zoAAay7 makes any good 
sense, nor does w0AX’ érn (J. B. Mayor) commend itself, for 
why should all the époz be ancient? Is not moAAayod the true 
reading ? 

"AG, TloX, xii 39, Bergk xxxvi 10. 

ws av Today wAavwpévous. 
ws av looks very suspicious; I do not know of any use of av 
at all like this in so early a poet. Perhaps Solon said dete 
(cf. "A@. IloA. xii 21, Bergk xxxiv 2). This would be very 
liable to corruption at Athens when the Homeric use of date 
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for &s had gone out, and we have seen that AL are in reality 
only a single authority. 
Here again 7ohAay7 is strange. 
"AO. TIon. xii 42, Bergk xxxvi 13. 
TavTa pev KpaTel, 
ood Binv te xal Sieny cvvappocas. 

xparer (kparn one MS) ouod A, xp . rn ood B, xpareewopov L. 
From the last Kenyon and Sandys edit «pares vouov. But the 
phrase itself has something wrong about it, as it seems to me; 
again the rhythm is not like Solon, the only other pause after the 
second syllable of a trimeter being the highly doubtful dijon, ri 
tovTwy discussed above; thirdly Plutarch also quotes ouod Binv 
te cal Sikny cvvappocas as a separate line. Yet neither «pares 
nor «party is satisfactory, and our best authority L demands 
that the v should be kept. Explain the reading of L then as 
kparéwv, ouod. For the form of the participle compare doxéw 
(an iambus, Bergk xxxii 4), And diphthongs in L seem liable 
to be written or read as w; thus Mr Kenyon printed ruyay for 
tuyeiv (cap. xli 29), d6uolws seems to be for dwofous (xii 45), and 
I shall presently note an instance of w for ev. Then for the 
sense of xpatéwy compare Bergk xxxiii 5, 7@eXov yap xev 
KpaTnoas...cal Tupavvevoas A@nvev. As kpatnoas there means 
“having grasped the supreme power,” so here xpatéwy means 
“being in possession of the supreme power,” as Solon was for 
the time. 


"AO. IIon. xii 44, Bergk xxxvi 15, 
épeta kal SunNOov ws vrreryopny. 
“Sinvuo’? Herwerden,” says Sandys. “Suum cuique is our 
Roman justice,” and Bergk actually read dejvvo’ in his text 
years ago, rightly too in all probability, 
"A@, Ilon, xii 49, Bergk xxxvi 20, xxxvii. 
ox av Katéoye Siov" ef yap 70edov 
a Trois évavtiowiw jvdavey TOTE, 


avOis & & toiow ovTepo. ppacaiaro, 
To\Awy av avdpay 75 éynpwoOn mort. 
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This passage is set thick with most thorny difficulties of every 
kind. In the first place what is the connexion of thought? 
When B was first deciphered by Blass, he contended that e 
yap #@eXov x.7.A. should follow ov« av xatéoye Syyor. To 
which Bergk sharply rejoined: “ Neque audiendus Blass, con- 
tendens Solonis fr. 36, v. 20 supplendum esse et continuandum 
addito fr, 37, quemadmodum est in charta: adversatur non 
solum Plutarchi auctoritas, sed etiam manifesto hians oratio, 
quod detrimentum non fugisset criticorum acumen, si Solonis 
iambus ad hunc modum coartatus in Aristidis libello legeretur.” 
Well, since the discovery of L we are in a position to set aside 
the difficulty about Plutarch’s authority, but now that we have 
the “iambus coartatus” the acumen of the critics does not 
seem to have risen to the occasion as Bergk expected. 

“T made equal laws for both parties, the few and the many,” 
says Solon, “but any other man in my position would have 
egged on the dos, for if I had liked to please both parties (or 
one of the two parties?) this city would have lost many of her 
citizens.” “ Manifesto hians oratio” indeed. Solon might have 
said: “would have egged on the édjos (not both, nor simply 
either party) till he had made himself tyrant.” Or again he 
might have said: “I made equal laws for both, but another 
would have favoured one or other party, and the result would 
have been disastrous, for if I had done so one of the two 
parties would have been destroyed.” Our text gives neither 
the one sense nor the other, nor any sense at all that I can see. 
In fact Bergk seems to have been right, as he generally is, and 
we must assume that ef yap 7@edov did not follow directly 
upon xatéoye Sjwov, but that there has fallen out a passage of 
some length, Let us give Aristides his due if he had the wit 
to see this, and separated the two parts from one another, but 
perhaps his text of the TloActefa had something in between 
the two which has been lost in B and L. 

Next consider the text which follows e¢ yap 7@edov. A 
gives 

& Tots evavtiowww hvdavey TOTE 
aitis (or avis) & & toiow arépois Spdcar dua 
Tovar av avdpav HO éyecpw@On roALs. 
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L has: 


avtois évavtlowsw HvSaverv Tore 

avOis § avrovewoutepot (or at) ppacatato 

mo\Xov av avdpav HS éynpwOn rors. 
B has ata. Sevavtiotow for avrois évayriowww,, and avtisder . t0.v 
at the beginning of the next line. 

It is clear that not much faith is to be here put in our 
authorities. The double & rois(ev) of A looks like a desperate 
endeavour to import something like Greek into the confusion, 
and considering the general superiority of L it is unsafe to rely 
upon A here against it, especially as A just here will neither 
scan nor construe, 

Then come the grammatical difficulties, #@eXov has no 
business to govern an accusative, and no instance of it has yet 
been produced. Mr Sidgwick’s oety for tére, accepted by the 
Dutch editors, is open to grave doubt. Solon, I think, would 
have said péfer in this sense, not zrovetv, and there is no 
avidéneo that he-could bave sald aoc under any circumstances, 
Further, why should fvéavev be indicative and ¢pacaiato 
optative ? 

Then again who are the €vavtiow? The rich, according to 
Dr Sandys, The djpwos rather, I think; it was the djpos 
which yatva pév tor ébpacarto, viv S€ por YoAXedpevot ANoEOv 
opOarpois opdat Tavtes Mote Syiov. Observe here again the 
TOTE. 

Well, the conclusion gradually borne in upon me after long 
turning over the whole passage is that Solon wrote: 


ei yap 70eXov 

avTois évavtiovgw avdavew TOTE, 

and that it is just possible he may have gone on 
avdOis (or avis) 6¢ rolow ovrépa (ol éErépa) dpacalaro. 

“If I had been willing at that time, when they yaiva 
éppdacavto, to please the very men who are now my enemies, 
or again to please those who might devise otherwise in their 
hearts, the consequence would have been the loss of many 


1 Still more probably perhaps ofrepa. 


z 
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to the city.” But I fear that the line beginning adéu is 
hopelessly corrupt. 

But especially it must be insisted on that the connexion 
between xcaréoye Shwov and ei yap 70eXov remains to be shewn, 
and that till it is shewn we must keep the two fragments 
apart. 

*AO. TIon, xii 57. 

Sypww wey ef ypr Stadpadry avedicar. 

The metrical objections to Ssadpadyy are two; Solon does 
not shorten a syllable before a consonant and liquid, and he 
does not admit trisyllabic feet in his iambics or trochaics. The 
only exception to the latter rule is xxxiii 3, where the tribrach 
is at the beginning of the line, and that makes some difference. 
(Bergk’s note on xxxvii 5 is quite unworthy of him.) To the 
former may be objected iv 16, t@ &€ ypove, iv 32 Kaka mieioTa, 
xlii 3, @atdp@ ce mpocervérrn tpocwme, AO. Tor. v 17, ev 
petpiovct. Of these the first and fourth are excusable, because 
ypovm and petpiowss could not otherwise be got into a 
hexameter, in the second zo\Aa was proposed by Schneidewin 
and the MSS vary in the order of the two words, in the third 
neither reading nor authorship is exactly certain, Taking the 
two objections together, they appear fatal to dsadpadyv', and it 
was for these reasons alone that I once proposed p’ audadny. 
This however is wrong, for ~ would not be put by Solon 
so late in the sentence, though dudadnv would be the word 
naturally used by him in iambics, as awzadiny is in a pentameter 
by Theognis (90), audadiqv veixos despdyevos, an exactly 
similar idea, 

Thus here again we seem necessarily reduced to a con- 
fession of ignorance. Can dvappadny conceal some accusative ? 


"AO. Tlox. xii 64, Bergk xxxvi 21. 
wTpiv avrapakas m7. ap éFeiNev yada. 
miap Plutarch, wiap Aristotle. The rest has been restored 
by Mr Adam. Supposing ziap to be right, we must construe 
it “he had extracted rich milk.” Bergk’s explanation that the 
1 Will any one be bold enough to scan it as a cretic? 
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order is rapdEas ydXa éFeiXev triap is utterly incredible. Such 
an inversion of words is out of the question, though Bergk says 
(xxxiti 5): “Solet passim Solon verborum traiectione satis 
licenter uti, velut eleg. 13, 43—45 et iamb. 39, 21.” The last 
is the passage we are now considering, there is no “ traiectio” 
whatever at xxxiii 5, and what there is at xiii 43—45 is quite 
easy and there is no ambiguity about it. But the ambiguity 
here supposed is intolerable; even Ovid would have thought 
twice about it. On Theognis 401 Bergk himself says of a 
much milder case “haec verborum traiectio in antiquo poeta 
offendit.” Nor is there any reason to insist on miap being 
a noun in the face of Odyssey ix 135, udda wiap br’ oddas, 
where miap is plainly an adjective. Then again, granting the 
order of the words, what do they mean? Any milk-maid 
could have told him that if you want to get cream out of milk 
you must not stir the milk but leave it to settle. Laval’s 
centrifugal apparatus was not known in Solon’s time. 

But there is one merit about Bergk’s view; it provides an 
accusative to avrapafas. And that accusative is sorely wanted; 
it is really very difficult to believe that Solon could have said 
“stirring up—nothing, he extracted rich milk.” 

What then of wiap? It looks like a genuine reading at 
first sight, and it provides the accusative required. The only 
question is whether it makes sense. Now miap signifies 
beestings, the first milk from the cow after calving, a substance 
very different from ordinary milk. It was considered a dainty 
by the Athenians and is so still in England, being sent round 
as a present in parts of the country. If it 1s left to settle 
a thick crust forms on the top, corresponding to cream in 
ordinary milk, which can be cut with a knife. And if it a 
stirred up the separation of this cream from the rest is effected 
more quickly, The milk left is valueless’. If Solon then 
said ; “before he had stirred up the beestings and got out all 
the milk,” he talked very good sense. It was a process he may 
have seen a dozen times, and with which he and his audience 
would be familiar, 


1 My authority is a farmer’s wife; I wish I could find something on the 
subject in print. 
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If so, the phrase é£eiXev yada does not mean “had seized 
the tyranny” but simply “had carried the separation of the 
two elements to completion.” An evil hearted and selfish man, 
had he been in Solon’s place, would have magnified the people 
unduly and not have stopped the confusion till things had got 
into such a condition that they might be likened to beestings 
stirred up till the “cream” and milk were utterly separated. 
Whereas a good legislator wants to keep them mixed together, 
justly tempering the elements in the state. The bad man 
might have carried the confusion to the utmost that he might 
himself fish in troubled waters, but this is only implied, not 
positively stated. 

A glance at the context will shew that this meaning suits 
it much better than the other. “The rich,” says Solon, “ would 
praise me, for if any other had been in my place he would 
have”—not made himself tyrant for that is not here the 
question, but have exalted the commons and utterly de- 
molished the nobles. “But I,” he goes on, “stood between the 
two parties,’ and kept them from one another's throat. There 
is no hint or suggestion of the tyranny in the whole passage, 


"AO. Ion. v. 7. 
yivw...cai pot dpevos évdoGev adyea Keirat. 
The correction is very simple and I cannot understand how 
it escaped us all in 1891. Read x«wedpar. Cf. Medea 99, xevet 


Kpadlay Kiwei dé yodov. “ My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred,” 


"AO, ITox. xii 21. 

Aokdv dpOarpois opwor mavres Wore Syiov. 

ou ypewy' & pev yap elma «K.T.A. 
Read Syiov, ov ypedy, as ypewv is used absolutely by Hero- 
dotus. In the next line, [aAdra & olv warny éepdor, ov is the 
reading of Aristides, and is not due to any one’s conjecture. 
Why indeed av’ should ever have been. substituted for it by 
Schneider and adopted by Bergk is a mystery into which it is 
hard to penetrate. 

Journal of Philology. vol. xxv. 17 


lee 
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#2ns together, as ray a’tod credvov ed Tacyénev at Theognis 
1008. How he construes the rest I am fain to admit that L 
have not the slightest idea. : 

To take the words bit by bit, the variation between éw7y and 
Sray suggests that the original was évei. The particle ay has 
intruded into Solon at several places. Thus at xiii 75 the 
genuine ozore is preserved by Theognis 231 (om0rav Solon’s 
MSS), at xx 1 Thiersch is certainly right in correcting cay to 
xai, at xxxvi 10 dy looks suspicious, at xxxvi 21 avtapd£as was 
till recently read as av tapa£éas (though this last is hardly to 
the point). 

Next the 6¢ xe of Theognis is plainly wrong for more reasons 
than one, so we had better stick to «ai for the present. But is 
Tait or Toy right after this? Either might be explained as a 
specious correction of the other; I do not see any ground for 
preferring either from a purely technical point of view; how- 
ever I shall take trav because I see a way of construing the 
whole passage with it. (The tavd' of Stobaeus might suggest 
Teivd ; see Bergk’s admirable note on Theognis 467 ; in that 
case we should have to read éel xal reivd’ adbixnrar Bn, 
“when youth comes to that point.”) 

But I do not think that #8 was the first word in the 
pentameter. The authorities being equally balanced, it seems 
clear that épy should be the first word and 78y or 78y the 
third. «at tév dpn=the season of these things, rav adpo- 
duciwv, But cal trav 78 does not suit the passage ; we do not 
want anything about the time when vais € yur come to 
their prime; there are always plenty of them in every stage ; 
what we do want is something about the subject of the whole 
clause. The man who is comfortable yaortpl «at wAevpys Kai 
mociv must be so all his life, but he must also be well provided 
érel xal tay adpodiciwv @py adixnrat. (The nominative, not 
the genitive, is far better supported by the evidence, and in my 
judgement indisputably right.) py then comes first. 

Next civ & #8, not #8y, must be read, until some instance 
of an independent ody can be produced from the elegiac poets. 
Finally the many variants for the last word point to some deep- 
seated corruption. I have very little doubt that what Solon 


17—2 
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NOTE. 


Tue ARTICLE AS A RELATIVE. 


* The Article,” says Mr Monro (Z. G. § 262), “when used as a 
Relative must follow the Noun or Pronoun to which it refers, The 
only exceptions are //. 1. 125 adda ra pév wodlww éferpafopev, ta 
dédacra. Od. 4. 349 (=17. 140) aAAd ra prev pot eeure.,.rav K.7.A, 
We may perhaps read adda & @ pév.” 

Mr Monro of course alludes only to the Homeric usage here, but 
the principle extends beyond Homer himself, as doubtless he would 
agree. We shall see however that there seem to be a few exceptions, 
and I confess to differing from him with regard to adAa # @ per. 
Homer might make an occasional exception, like other people, and 
there are many laws in language which are broken very occasionally, 
Especially it is to be noted that in the Homeric instances the article 
used as a relative is immediately followed by another article used as 
the demonstrative, ra and ray, not raira nor rovrwr, and though it 
may be my own fancy, it does certainly strike me that this makes an 
appreciable difference. In the passage of Solon under consideration 
on the contrary trav is followed not by ray but by rovrev. 

A similar law holds good with thaé as a relative in English ; with 
regard to Shakespeare it is stated and illustrated at length by Dr 
Abbott in his Shakespeare Grammar. In English also it appears to 
me possible that we might say; “ 7’hat we have done, that is done,” 
much more easily than “ 7'hat we have done, these things are done.” 
But I admit at once that in the only place I know in English where 
that precedes its grammatical antecedent, it is not followed by 
another that. See Psalm civ 28: “That thou givest them, they 
gather,” where indeed no noun follows at all. 

But let us return to the Greek, The poetry above all others 
important to compare with Solon is the collection which goes under 
the name of Theognis, and in this we find an occasional exception to 
the rule, 256, rot tus épa, vo Tuxeiv, but the reading is in the highest 
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degree uncertain. 383, rot 3 amo SeAcy | épywv icxovrat Oupdv, opws 
wevinv...AaBov. The best MS has fcyxorres, “quod probavit Ahrens,” 
and it is certainly right. 583, adda ra pév zpoBeByxev, apyyxavoy 
core yevér Oa | aepya: ra 5 éforiow, raév puAaxy pedérw. This seems a 
genuine reading, though all the MSS except the best (A) have rq 
g¢uiaxy. Certainly these passages do not appear to me sufficient to 
warrant our importing such a very dubious idiom into Solon, apart 
from the other difficulties which follow in its train. Later on we 
find Pindar writing Zed warep, rav pav éparar ppevi oryg ‘For oropa. 
(Nem. x 29). Herodotus has the idiom often enough—if we could 
only trust his text! e.g. ra S€ rotas MiAnoiows ob mapeovor Expyoe, 
éxet ode (vi 19). But have we not here the hyper-Ionic editor again 
at his nefarious work? 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


NOTES ON CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


[Most of the suggestions contained in this paper were communi- 
cated to the Cambridge Philological Society in 1892, 1893.] 


paedagogus IL ii 34=187 P. oft rovtwv 6 éyxédados 
avobey ihuyyidoas iro wéOns eri To Hap Kali tiv Kapdiay, 
TovTéoTiv eri THY diknooviay Kal Tov Oupor, KatavinTe TTOpa 
peilov,  pacl roimtay waises mpos tov Auos tov “Hdatorov 
ovpavoGev éppipGar yapnai. For wrdpa peifov, 7 daci, read 
TT@MA peifov % pace. 

I x 85=222 P. sropov dé ovdéva Exes TOUTO THS GapKos TO 
oxjpa els Te yYper@des arroAryov % eis untpav H eis amnudv- 
aopevoy Neyo. For adod#yor 7) eis read aroAnyov<ta>, 7 ets. 

um x 87=222 P. pov 6€ dpa emi rév tawdy 7 Totxidry 
puoi Tais oxelars Tais mepiTTais mopidv- TL TODTO emiwevonKer 
mepitTov. For povn 5¢ dpa emi raév vawar, read povev 8 apa 
emi Tav Vvawwar. 

1x 89=224 P. detypa evapyés TovTO Nayveias éeTixapTioy 
TO Tip Umoypapovres. Read perhaps for todro, Tod To. 

i x 97=228 P. ef yap cepvornta acKntéov, w@oTep odv 
TOAD WAEOV TH yuvatkl TH EavTOV THY TEemvoTnTa EemidELKTEoY 
Tas aoynpovas cuuTAoKds. Tapaitovpevoyv. Read perhaps ex 
yap ceuvoTnTa acKnréoy, WaTTEp ovY <agKyTéov>, TOAD Téov 
KTH. 

stromata 1i3=317 P. %8n & xatadaiveras éx mepiovoias 
0 GwWTIp avToOS KaTa Tiv TOD AapBdvoyTos Sivapiy, i) 61) ex 
cuvacknaews ave Tois SovAos Ta UTapyorta Siaveipas, adbis 
éravehOwy tiWévac Aoyov peT avTav, OTnvixa xTrA. The ob- 
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scurity of this sentence is caused by the words 4 6) é€« cuva- 
oxyncews avfew. Real jv b& €« cuvacknoews afew, placing 
a comma after aifew to show that the clause is parenthetical. 
For the phraseology, compare I vi 26 &€« cuvacxyoews nvEnKoot 





- TovTo, sc. TO Sivag@at, quoted by Professor Robinson, and 1 iv 


26 ad finem cuvavte: dé rhv éeriBordy 1 eis ertotnuny cuvd- 
oKNCLS. 

Ii 14=324 P. 4 pév otv ravdé pot Tov vropynpaTer 
ypahy aaGeviys perv ed 018’ &tt wapafhaddopéern Tpos TO Tvedpa 
exeivo TO KeyaptTw@pévov, o} KaTnEm@nwev UTaKovcat, eik@v O 
dv eln dvapimvnoKovea Tovs apxeTUTOUs Tov Gupaw memTAnyoTAa. 
It is obvious to write avauipyyoKovea Tov apyeTUTroU. 

Iv 830=333 P. Remove the colon after rj coopuxy wacdela, 
that this dative may not be separated from the verb ovvevva- 
c@jvat which governs it: enclose the interpretations of “ABpaay 
and Aiyumros within marks of parenthesis: and write avt7 for 
aut before mpoceXOdvta. The sentence will then. ruan—7 
cobia Tolvuy 7 Te TisT@ aivoixos (miaTos Sé eXoyicOy 
"ABpadp kai dixatos) oreipa Hv Ett Kai aTexvos KaTa THY yeveaY 
éxeivnv, wndérw pndev évdperov atroxuncaca te “ABpadp, 
néiov 6 eixdt@s Tov 75n Kaipoy EXovTAa TpoKOTS TH KoTpMLKF 
maweia (Alyumtos 5é 6 KOomos adAnyopettar) cvvevvacOjvat 
mpotepov, baotepov b€ Kal av’tTyH mpoceAOovta Kata THY Oeiav 
Tpovotav yevvnoat Tov Ioadk. 

I vi 85=336 P. ef & 1% dyvoww amaidevcia te Gua Kai 
apabla thy émictnuny tov Oelwv cal avOpwtrivey evribnot TH 
SibacKanria, adr’ ws ev wevia xtr. For évtiOnot rH Subacxaria 
read évtiOnow % SidacKxadia, and put a full stop after these 
words. Compare I i 4=318 P, where Bywater similarly 
corrects 77 5é aitia tod pa) TO BéATvaTov Edopévov Oeds 
avaiTLos. 

I vili 42=341 P. 10 wév yap éyvetabar xrrA. The founda- 
tion of these sentences is republic 111 412 E, They are partly 
summary, partly transcript, and Clement has made additions 
of his own, The opening sentence 7d pev éyretoOar xTX is a 
quotation slightly modified and does not call for remark. The 
second is a summary, to which the words «al ya) mucrevoavtes 
are appended,. That is to say, besides the «Xamévres yonreu- 
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dévres and Biafopevos of Plato's enumeration, Clement recognizes 
as a distinct class “those who refuse to believe.” The opening 
words of the next sentence, 6 péev 8) micrevcas Exwv On 
Twapavanioxetat, are the property of Clement, and presumably 
refer to the concluding words of the preceding sentence. But 
plainly it is “one who refuses to believe,” not “one who 
believes,” who éxov wapavadicxerat. Read then, instead of 
57, py: “the man who refuses to believe’—who in the 
preceding sentence has been distinguished from Plato’s three 
types—“ wilfully throws himself away.” The words which 
follow, «rérreras 5é 6 petarreoOels éxdAaOopevos, represent 
Plato’s xAamévtas pév yap Tovs petateicbevtas Aéyo kal 
Tovs émiavGavopevous: but as Clement proceeds to cite 
Plato's discrimination of werame:o@évras and éi.avOavopévous, 
it would seem that either 7 or xai o should be inserted after 
petatreiaOeis, In the fourth sentence Clement adds of himself 
iroverxia Te av xai Ovpos, and our text gives peta To doFacas 
in place of peradoEacas or 76 wetadofacas which he borrowed 
from Plato, The clause which stands next is mostly citation. 
The words which follow, wacaz S€ éxovo.ot Tpo7rai, are no doubt 
intended to represent the beginning of Plato’s passage: but 
that they may do so, axovovo must take the place of éxovcros, 
For Plato says explicitly that «Xo7n, yonteia, and Sia, are the 
three ways in which men Sdoxotow dxovtes adyOods SoEns 
otepioxeo@ar: and that Clement has not misconceived his 
original is clear, as he manifestly opposes the 2) mioredcas 
who éxa@y mapavadioxetas to the xXatrévtes ryonrevOévres and 
PBiafopnevos of Plato. Finally, Plato’s use of the words é«Bad- 
Aovew and éxBory at the outset of the passage suggests that 
the concluding words in Clement should run—«ai tovtT@y ovdéev 
dv worTe éemieTyunvy exBado.. That is to say, Clement affirms 
that, while in these ways opinion may be perverted, knowledge 
cannot be lost. Read then—o pév py) moredcas éExov dn 
wapavadioxetar’ KAéTwTETaAL SC O meTaTrecOels <> éxdaGd- 
Mevos, OTL THY pEev O yYpovos Tav bE O Rayos e&atpovpevos 
AavOaver, Biaterai te mwoddaxis odvvNn Te Kal adyndav dido- 
vexia Te av kat Oupos petalto|doEacar, cai éxi maou yonTev- 
ovTas of ToL Up nOovAs KyArnOevres 4 Ve hoBwv Seieavtes: 
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Kal Tpos avTav mpopytev avaxnpuTTomevos SelxvuTar, Read 
mpos av TOY TpodnTar. 

iW v 22=439 P. cis & dy rovrou evyevéotepos, ov povos 
mwat)p 6 Geos; The sense requires, not povos, but povov. 

iv 22=440 P.... xara ye 76 dixavraroy nO0s tavTy av 
KaXovs elvat.... Though this quotation from laws 859 p ff 
does not agree in all its details with the text of Plato, I think 
that av xadovs is a mistake for 7ayxadous. 

m v 23=441 P. wapa thy peyiotny aperiy amoBdérwv 
paticta ora@nceras Tovs vomwovs. These words occur in a 
quotation from Plato's laws 630 B ff, where the received text 
has pos tiv peylarny dpetny padiota Brérwv del Onoet rods 
vonous. Potter restores wpds for wapd, and Cobet, followed 
by Bywater and J. B, Mayor, expunges the first syllable of 
ota@nceras as a dittograph of the last syllable of paduera. 
Further, Potter- would write, for cra@ncetai, Ojoer. I think 
that paduota ocraOyjcerar represents padicra Onoes aet: in 
other words, that in this citation Plato’s ae has been, not 
dropped, but transposed. 

i vii 84=447 P. The editors give a full stop after 
évépryerat, eleven lines from the beginning of the section, and 
another after xaxd, three lines further. It is consequently 
worth while to remark that the protasis, begun with the 
section, has its apodosis in the sentence mas ody Ete ox dryabos 
«TX at line 14. Punctuate accordingly, and interpose a comma 
after vocov yuyis. 

1 xv 68=465 P. Sone? 5é wal ddrws tpidy drodoynv 
dpaptias tporav diddoKnewv o vowobérns, Tov pev ev Oyo Sua 
tav iyQvev tav avaidov’ Erte yap T@ dvTe ob auy OyoU 
Siadéper’ “ore xal ovyns axiv8vvoy yépas”* trav bé év Epyw bia 
TOV apTaktixav Kal capxoBopav dpréwv, yoipos BopBopw 
noeTaL Kal KoéTpw Kal yp7 pnde “THv cuveldnow” éeyew 
“weworvopevnv.” Potter comments upon «al yp) «Tr. as 
follows: ‘Tertium peccati genus innuit, quod in animo con- 
sistit. Vult enim tribus modis peccari, sermone, opere, cogita- 
tione.” This is no doubt a correct statement of Clement's 
meaning: but that meaning is not expressed by the traditional 
text. There is a lacuna, and the lacuna precedes the, words 
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yotpos BopBopm Hserae cal xémpe@, which in the editions are 
left stranded. Read then perhaps after dpyéov, <tav & év v@ 
dia> yoip<ov> ds BopBopw HSerat kal xorpw. Compare § 67. 

Il xvii 86=473 P. é& re avry tpuyi To émrtévar mad 
Ta xatadepbévta Sperouévovs Kai TO, Tas atomiTTovcas 
p@yas cvAAeyeww kexwrAvKev. Read év re ad tH Tpvyn. 

um xix 100=482 P. ITlAarov &€ 6 didtcocopos evdatpovias 
tédos TiPéuevos ouolwaw Oem gdnow avriv elvar Kata TO 
Suvarov. We want, I think, not evdanmovlas, but evdatwoviav. 
Compare II xxii 131 = 499 P, 

11 xix 102=483 P. 1é yap dvte eixady rod Oeod avOpwr7ras 
EvEpyeTOr, ev @ Kai AUTOS EvepryeTetTas’ OaoTrep yap oO KuBEpyyTyS 
ipa owter kal owterar. Oia todTo bray tis aitdy Tvyn, 
od dnor TO SudovTe “Kad@s ESwxas,’ adrAa “Kados elAndpas.” 
olTw NapBaver pév Oo dtbovs, Sidwar dé 0 AawBaver, I fancy 
that the last two paragraphs have changed places, and that we 
ought to read domep yap 6 kuBepyijrns aua ower cal cwleras, 
oUTw AawBaver perv o Sidovs, Sidwor 5 6 AawBavwy. Sia TodTO 
OTay TiS aiTaY TUN, KTA. 

m1 xx 103=484 P. 4 ye wav waprepla Kai avti eis TI 
Gciay eEopoiwow Biakerar, de’ bropovns amabevavy KapTrovpern, 
el to évavia ta emt tov ’Avaviay iotopovpeva, wv els Kab 
Aavinr o rpodnrns nv Oelas twictews TeTANPapEvos. 

The general import of this passage is unmistakable, and 
nearly all its details can be justified from Clement’s writings. 
But what is the meaning of ta él tov "Avaviay iotopovmeva ? 
Potter’s version—“ ea quae narrantur de Anania”—serves only 
to mark the difficulty; and when he refers us to I xxi 123 =392 
P. rij eixovt XaTpedoar wy) Oedyjoavres Mucarr ’Avavias Te Kat 
‘Afapias, we reflect that, if one of the three was to be chosen 
for special mention, it should be, not Ananias, but Azarias, 
Now at V vi 35=667 P. we have the words ra re émi ts 
ayias. KiBwrTovd iaTopovpeva pnvies Ta To vonTod Kdcpou, 
which, while they justify the general form of the questionable 
phrase, emphasize the need of a genitive after éwi. Further- 
more, the dv which follows, having at present no proper ante- 
cedent, suggests that the singular 'Avavéav has taken the place 
of a plural. In this way I am led to conjecture that rép 
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’Avaviay represents tov A vean@y; in other words, that the 
sentence should run—el tm évavia ta éni Tov TeTTApwr 
veavioy iotopovmeva, av els nab AaviyX xr, the four youths 
being, as in Daniel i 17, Daniel, Ananias, Misael, Azarias. I 
may add that Dindorf’s punctuation of the sentences which 
follow is faulty, that in particular at the end of § 103 a comma 
should be substituted for a full stop, and that in the 7th line of 
§ 104 dcapevet should take the place of d:apévec, Three lines 
further on, o’Tos Tov atavpov Tod awTHpos Tepiépwy EreTas 
xupiw per lyviov @ate Peds Gytos ayiwv ryevouevos, Dindorf 
points out the imitation of Odyssey ii 406 &c, o & éreita pet 
iyuia Baive Oeoto. He might have added that Clement’s 
misquotation is anticipated by, and probably derived from, 
Phaedrus 266 B todrov S:wKw Katowice pet tyvioy adore 
Oeoto, Indeed I fancy that in this place @eds is a corruption of 
Plato’s @eoio. 

1 xx 124, 125=494 P. 1d yotv BovrAnOjvar yrnoiws 
pirocodeiv GNovs avTods hépovres avélerav To Oed Kal eis 
wictw éroyicOncav. 125. Karas 0 Znvwv eri tov "Ivdav 
éxeyer KTA. That the phrase éroylcOn ait@ eis Sixatocvrnp, 
which occurs in Genesis xv 6 and Romans iv 3, 9, and is quoted 
by Clement at If vi 28, V 1 4, VI xu 103, is the origin of eis 
miorw éoyicbncar, is plain: but the plural éAoyic@ncay is 
very strange. Read therefore cal eis mictiv édoylo@n. mayKa- 
Aws o Znvov «tr. Tlayeddas is one of Clement's favourite 
words. Compare for example V i 8 qwayxdAws your ‘lepenias 
gnot cTrX. V xi 75 wayKddos toivuy Kal o Edpiridns cvvader 
TOUVTOLS KTA. 

I xxiii 143, 144=505, 506 P. 143. Evy odv peyliorny 
kat “Ounpos tiGerat “dvdpa te Kal olxoy,” aAX ovy aTAds, 
peTa opodpooivys 8 tis écOXijs. 0 ev yap TOV GAXNwV yamos 
ép 7SuTrabeia opovoei, 6 6&8 Tav Pirocopovvtwv émi tHy Kata 
AOyor omovolav aryet, o 7) TO Eldos, AANA TO OOS eriTpéTraY Tals 
yuvaEl koopeiobar pnd ws epwpévais yphoOat tais yaperais 
mTpootaTTay Tois avopdat oKoTOY TeTOLNnMEévats THY TAY Twmd- 
tw UBpw, adr’ eis BonPecav wavtTds tov Biov Kal Tv apiorny 
awhpocvvnv tepiTraeiaGar Tov ydpov. Tupay yap olwat Kai 
xpiOav Te avd KaTa TODS oiKElovs Katpovs KaTaBadopev@y oTeEp- 
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from Timaeus 28 B differs in some respects from the ordinary 
text, it is obvious to suppose that the omission of yéyovev be- 
tween ap£dpevos and dparés is accidental. 

Viv 39=759 P. Kai os wey Kdérrat Taons ypadis” EXdAn- 
ves elpnvtTar ixava@s, oluat, ia wAeovev Sédeixtat Texpnpior. 
Clement has been trying to show, not that the Greeks are 
affirmed to have stolen from the scriptures, but that they have 
actually done so. Hence for elpnyvrac read fpnvras, 

VI xvii 159 = 823 P. Aelmeras 57) Oeod [sc. Epyov elvat THY 
pirocopiay], ob povov Td ayabivery Epyov éotiv, cai ravO boa 
mapa Geod didotat, cadas Sidorai te kal NapBdaverat. vai pry 
 XpHow Ths ditocodias ove eat dv Kaxdv, aA 7) Tois apio- 
rows Tov ‘EXAnvev dédoTa. SHAov Kal S0ev Sedwmpytat, Tapa 
THs Kat aFiay Ta TpoonKovTa éxdoToLs aTrove“ovaons SnAoVvOTL 
mpovoias. On ov« éotiv dv eax@v, Dindorf comments as follows: 
“ Haec vel corrupta vel defecta esse dy particula ostendit absurde 
illata, Nee proxima $#Aov «al 6@ey recte sunt adiuncta, pro 
quo 67Xov dé xai expectes, nisi haec praecedentium verborum 
apodosis est.” I conjecture val pay 1 ypijows tis dirocodpias 
OUK EOTL FaYKAKwWY* GAN f TOlsS apiaTos THY “EAHvev Séd0- 
Tat, Ojrov Kal bev Sedmpntat, eT. Compare II v 22 =440 P., 
and 11 xx 124= 494 P. where wayxdAovs and tayxdd\e@s seem 
to have undergone corruption. 

Vil iv 22=841 P. adrixa BdpBapor of pev Onpimders Kai 
aypious ta 70n, nywepwrépovs dé “EXAnves wAnv éewrabeis. 
Bracket ot after BapBapot. In the sentences which precede 
this extract, the words Al@lomés te wéXavas cipous te, Opaxés 
Te Tuppovs Kal yNavKovs are commonly supposed to be Xeno- 
phanes’, and Dindorf goes so far as to place them in inverted 
commas. IJ should have thought that they were rather to be 
regarded as a later amplification of wai xe @edy id€as Eypadov 
«td. That the attempt to discover in them “versuum vestigia” 
entails serious difficulties, appears clearly in Karsten’s restora- 
tion, p. 40. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
October 1895, 
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A 22=@ 459 9 rot "A@nvain axéwv jv ovdé te elrrev. 
Read 


7 Tor "A@nvain perv anny éev ovdé Te eizrey. 


Doubtless éev is the correct form, but it is probable that 
the corruption occurred after the introduction of #v into the 
written texts. axyjy nv, akenen, might readily lose one of 
the repeated syllables. Then the adverb would be represented 
by nothing but ax, which unfortunately has been completed 
into axéwv, and péev having thereby become metrically super- 
fluous has disappeared altogether. 

Now this word d«éwy requires consideration. Excluding 
the present passages it occurs in Homer sixteen times. axéwv 
(nom, sing. masc.) is found ten times, dxéovoa three times and 
dxéovra (acc, sing. masc.) twice. There remains one place, 
gd 89 adr’ axéwv Saivucbe xaOypevor, where it must be taken 
as an adverb, or as indeclinable. I venture to say that there 
need be little hesitation in reading there an’ avew daivucde. 

dvew itself occurs seven times with a plural verb, once only 
(ar 93 9) & avew dnv Horo) with a singular verb. This passage 
apparently caused Aristarchus to regard it as an adverb, Few 
would refuse now to restore dvews in the single recalcitrant 
line, especially as it is already supplied with one adverb in 
Op. 

From the facts above stated it seems permissible to infer, 
that axéwyv in the two lines under discussion is certainly wrong 
in point of grammar. The more correct axéovoa would not 
account for the corruption, and it becomes necessary to see, if 
the usage of the true adverb ax7v would support its introduction 
here. Compare accordingly :— 

A 429 of & ddXou axny toav, ovdé Ke pains 
B 82=6 285 &v@ adroe pev waves axnv Eoarv, ovdé Tis ETAH 
239, 385 GAN avrod ax Euevar Tapa Epyo. 

oi & dpa wavres axnv éyévovto cw occurs thirteen times 
(T 95 &e., &c.). 

It is certainly worth noticing that only once (A 429) is axny 
used in combination with any other verb than eiye or yiryvopat, 
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arap, I may remark, that even Dr Leaf, who follows La Roche 
so far as the hiatus is concerned, denies that atap ever began 
with a consonant. Certainly VW 104 eidmddv (sic) ardp, which 
La R. quotes (on A 542), along with E 287 and the present 
passage, is a curious slip in scansion, as a reference to the 
passage will show. With regard’ to E 287 ovd' érvyes’ ardp 
the true reading is probably éx/yys, or if the form be preferred, 
exiyes. 

I believe in regard to the line now under consideration that 
we have to deal with a case of loss arising from the repetition 
of similar letters, dittography as it is called. Instead of 
ectekac atap the original was ectekac exac. The introduction 
of arap was rendered possible, we may almost say necessary, by 
the accidental or mistaken omission of the second exac. Read 
therefore 

tuvn & éoTnKas Exds, ovd aAoIoL KEAEVELS 
For confirmation let us turn to:— 
N 263 avédpav dvopevéwy éxds iotapevos trodepitew 
and the still more exact and conclusive parallel, 
T 354 pnxérs viv Tpdwv éxas érrare, Siow ‘Ayatoi. 
* 


E 554 of@ ta ye A€ovte S’w dpeos Kopudpyow 


erpaheTny KTH. 
559 rola Tw yelpecow tr’. 


The difficulty of of ta ye is an admitted one. The 
explanation that there is a violent hyperbaton for rw rye, ofw 
is unsatisfactory, as the many attempts at emendation indicate. 
Dr Leaf in his commentary mentions several. Nauck’s ofw 
Ojpe, Heyne’s ol r adre, Férstemann’s t® ofm te and Diintzer’s 
oiw al@wve. None of these account for the corruption, unless 
it be Diintzer’s with its frightful synizesis, to which any 
corruption would be preferable. Dr Leaf thinks ra ye repre- 
sents some lost adjective, lost because its meaning was forgotten, 
and consequently impossible to restore. A modification of 
Diintzer’s conjecture would give a tolerable sense, as 5’ ai@wve, 

18—2 
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H 452 rod & éridjoovtat, To eyo Kat PoiBos ’Amoddwv 
npw Aaopédovts TWodiccapev abAnoarTe. 

Poseidon is speaking of the wall of Troy, re?yos, built by 
himself and Apollo for king Laomedon. The first line only 
requires that ro should be changed to ré 7’ with A L and the 
Ambrosian palimpsest. 67 CDGHS (La Roche). 

The second line at first sight seems to be in a hopeless 
condition. 

Hp is a later form for #pee which most, if not all the MSS. 
read, presumably as a dactyl—a metrical enormity that deserves 
no countenance. 

Nor does there seem to be any adequate justification for 
accepting Knight’s little better than imaginary 7poos, poi, as 
Mr Platt has done in three places, € 303, @ 483 and here. 

After all here and @ 483 we have only an ordinary inversion 
of two words to deal with. Aaopédov6" jpw: could hardly 
escape the general tendency to improve Homer by freeing him 
from what must have been thought a needless and objectionable 
elision of « of the dat. here, as I shall show, twice repeated. 
Next we come to roAiocapmev, which is about as unsuitable a 
word here as could be devised, unless we can persuade ourselves, 
that it is justified by the only other instance of the occurrence 
of the verb in the Homeric poems :— 


T 216 «ricce 5é Aapdavinv, éret ov mw “IXcos ip?) 
év medio memoduoTo, TodLs pepoT@v avOperey. 


It would be a grave error to suppose, that wemo\oro 
implies the existence of any wall. The wall did not come into 
being till four generations afterwards, emodsoro, to use a 
modern but very intelligible expression, means ‘became cen- 
tralised,’ 

The proper term for tracing a wall both in Homer and in 
later Greek is éXavveww tetyos, cf. € 9 audi d€ reiyos EXagce 
move. & 564, y 113. 

This leads us directly, to what I conceive to have been the 
true reading here, éveAdooapev. After the e disappeared for 
the reason already mentioned, the remainder 7e\docapev must 
have caused many searchings of heart and head, until by a fine 
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remote from some point of the wall. Here amo mupyou is 
meaningless, 

(2) ‘All that the moat of the wall enclosed (aéepyev) 
from (i.e. up to) the ships. The order of the words is very 
harsh. 

(3) ‘All the space outside the ships the moat enclosed 
from the wall’ (La Roche). This would require awd vndy éx 
TUpryou. 

According to (1) and (2) the space meant is that between 
the ships and the moat. No. (3) restricts it to the ground 
between the wall and the moat, There is no variant of the 
slightest importance. All the MSS. have éepyev. The scholia, 
as given by La Roche, are as follows:—Oscyads aplctapyos cal 
eepye kal epuxe Didymus. Znvodotos dé ypdader tav & bcov x 
vn@v ato mupyou Tabpos éepyev Schol. A, bt év Tice ypaderat 
amo tappov mupyos éepyev Schol. A. Ludwich believes that 
Zenodotus read «ai for aro. 

Surely the simplest way out of this impass (for none of the 
above explanations are satisfactory) is to take the phrase azo 
muUpyou as attributive to tappos. In Attic we should have 
0 amo TUpyou Tadpos. There is no question but that ao can 
express position in both Attic and Homeric Greek, eg. I 353 
amo teiyeos (Thuc. I. 7. 6), and the qualification of a noun by 
a prepositional phrase is by no means uncommon mn Homer, 
cf. M 153 Aaoiow wabvrepbe. X 152 &€& tdatos xpvoTarrd. 
N 585 dio vevpidw diotd, e€ 401 Sodrov roti omiiadecct. 
6 206 dudimrdrev evi. oixm. 486 wAnpupls ex movtowo. X 482 
Sdpous vad KxevOerr yalns. y 141 vderov ém’ evpéa vata 
Jarxacons. 

I submit therefore, that amo mupyou tadpos means ‘the 
trench running at a little distance from the wall,’ ‘the trench 
alongside the wall.’ In fact the ditch is regarded as subsidiary 
to the wall, the line of which it follows. The exact distance of 
the moat from the wall may be disregarded, though it is not 
likely to have been so great as La Roche's version of this line 
implies. Compare | 87 and H 342 on this point, 

Similarly in } 215 ory & éwi raddpov iw avo Teixeos 
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5 141 ov yap we twa pnpe eoixora dde idéo0ar 
ot dvdp ore yuvaixa, céBas wp’ exer eicopowaayr, 
as 68° ‘Oduacijos peyadyntopos vie éotxer. 

X 307 Kai p érexev S00 Taide, wivuvOadiw dé yevérOny, 


(Leg. «ai F’) 
"OQrov tr avtibeov tThrexXecTov Tt ‘Ediadrny. 


Many more illustrations of this form of expression, we might 
almost say method of writing, might be given, Let me now 
proceed to apply it to the present passage, thus :— 


paotieey & iaaous, ta 8 ov« adéxovte metécOny, 

vijas éme yAadupas' TH yap pidov Emdetv Pup. 
‘And he lashed the horses (And they sped onward nothing loth.) 
towards the hollow ships; for thither it was his will they 
should go,’ 

Of course the change should also be made in A 519. In 
fact the clause ta® & ove aéxovte weréoOnyv often must, and 
always ought to be, taken as a parenthesis, v. E 366 = X 400, 
0192. E 768=© 45, A 280, y 494, 484. 

For éwi vias after paoriéev, if this causes any doubt, 
compare A 280 ivacev—émi vijas. 


% 


A 757 (émt) wétpns Tt 'Odevins, cai “Adetoiov &vOa Kxodravn 
xéxAntat, b0ev adtis amérpate Naov ‘AOnrn. 


‘where is the hill which is called the hill of Aleision.’ 

Dr Leaf calls this ‘a pregnant expression hardly to be 
paralleled in Homer.’ 

I venture to think that the reading of one MS. and the 
statement of the Etymologicum Magnum deserve to be followed 
even though a slight alteration at the beginning of the next 
clause be thereby rendered necessary. 

La Roche gives this note :—«é«Atrat H. Et. Mg. 61, 39 cum 
glossa O7rov 1) KoN@vn Tapaxetrat. 

Read 
métpns T Yrevins kai “ArXewriov, évba Kodovn 
Kéxn’, bOev madw adtis amétpare Naov 'AOjyy. 
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P 303 érrc® im’ Aiavtos peyabumou Sovpi Sapeévre. 

B 860 aan’ Sadun vad yepot wodwxeos Aiaxidao=B 874, 

lr 352 kal éuns vd yepot Sauaccor. 

E 559 roiw tw yelpecow tr’ Aiveiao dapévte. (Vulgo vr’.) 

564 iva yepoly tm Aiveiao dapein. x ~ 
Z 368 7 78n pw vie yxepol Geol Sapowow ‘Ayaray. 
© 344 moAdol 5é Sapev Tpdwy vio yepaiv. 

K 310 4 78n xeipecow id’ tuetépynos Sapévtes. 

A 180 *AtpeiSew vid yepot. Il 420 yepoiv bar’ Aiavtos. 

K 452, N 763, 816, O 2, 289, II 438, 699, = 11, T 62, T 94 
143, X 65, V 675, O 168, 638. 

Clearly dao Sovpi is a sufficient warrant for vd éyyee, 
which is not to be found except, I believe, in combination in 
ao 155, 

Tnreuayou va yepat Kai eyyes ide Sapyvar. 

There is one passage, where by way of contrast to M 117 
the preposition has maintained itself, though the noun has 
disappeared, It seems well worth giving at length — 

Il 707 yateo Ssoyeves TlatpoxXees* ov vi tot aica 
a@ Ure Soupi Twodw mrépPar Tpowy ayepwyer, 
ovd um ‘AyiAdnos, Os ep céo ToAAOY apeiven. 
Read 
ovd vmod Soup’ *AyiAnjos, 6 wep oéo mrokdov apelvan 
and compare ® 107. 

The reason for the disappearance of Sovpi is obvious. 

CAyAjos CD, 6 wep Lips. Vrat. A, Rom.) 


THOMAS LEYDEN AGAR. 
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first in the volume of their Ancient version of Athanasius, 
which the Mechitarists of Venice are about to publish. 

It is with Montfaucon’s text as reprinted in Migne’s Patrol. 
Grk. vol. xxvi, p. 983 foll., that I collate the Armenian. 
Where a peculiar rendering of a scriptural text may be due to 
the influence of the Armenian Vulgate or Mesropic version, I 
have added an asterisk. For in all Arm. translations this is 
an influence which must be discounted. Montfaucon’s critical 
notes are quoted in square brackets, thus [...]. 

We may formulate as follows the conclusions as to the 
textual tradition at least of this treatise which are warranted 
by this Arm. Version. 

I. The Arm. has in § 4 a long lacuna in common with 
SRB, with C and with the Mss used by Nannius for his Latin 
version and by the editors of the pre-Benedictine Greek editions 
of Athanasius. For all these sources—if they do not actually 
omit the passage in § 4, as do SRB and Nannius,—at least add 
it at the end of the treatise after ris rAdvns. Therefore all 
these sources flowed from a common archetype . 


II. This archetype = already underlies the Armenian, and 
must therefore have been in existence at least as early as 
A.D, 450, and probably much earlier. 

III. The better class of Mss SRB and that which Nannius 
used, also perhaps C, form within = a class apart descended 
from an archetype o,, which was already interpolated in the 
interests of Catholic orthodoxy. The nature of this inter- 
polation is made clear in, the following instances : 

(i) 985 c¢ after 6uotos elvas Sivarac the phrase 7 opoovctos 
is inserted, not only it would seem in the sources mentioned 
above, but in all the manuscripts. At least Montfaucon does 
not note its omission in any source. I would not deny that 
the writer of the treatise might have used this watchword ; 
indeed the Arm, itself testifies that it stood in the passage 
omitted in § 4 and added ad calcem (see I above). But, if it 
be remembered that it was just the watchword which a Greek 
scribe would be likely to insert and an Arm. translator be 
careful not to omit, it must be allowed that it did not here 
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editions. In the two remaining cases 993 A and 10128 all the 
Greek mss have been conformed to the vulgar reading. The 
Arm. Version of N,T. has ri we Aéyees, so it cannot have here 
influenced the translator of Athanasius. Thus we have preserved 
to us a new and striking form of one of Jesus’ most important 
sayings; and we perceive that in our existing texts of Mark 
and Luke the saying po) we Aéye was weakened into ti pe 
Aévyers, just as in Mat, it was watered down into the insulse ri 
pe épwtads wept tod ayafod; There can be no question but 
that Athanasius, or whoever wrote this treatise, read ux) pe 
eye. And it is a proof of the enormous weight of censorship 
that the orthodox Church has been able to wield in favour of 
its own ‘revised’ readings, that here the true text has been 
expunged from every MS of the N. T. 

Another proof of the priority of the Arm. to the other 
copies of = is that it is free from the lacuna which in SRBC; 
as also in the texts from which the older editions flowed, stood 
in §12. The words omitted were é« mpocwov Tis éxxAnoias 
to end of § For they are given at the end of the treatise in 
SRBC and other Mss, along with the passage omitted in § 4, 
and with the connecting gloss prefixed: pos 0€ tHv époTnow 
éppeOn ta troteraypéva, Gmep. As Montfaucon notes (1028 
n. 5): ‘ac demum quispiam cum haee doverara reperisset, 
priora verba temere addidit.’ This lesser lacuna did not stand 
in =, but was in o,. 

In not a few cases the Arm. restores the true text, e.g. in 
992 A it has ob yap éavrov 7AOe cHaat ard Pavarov o vids, Ada 
nas tovs OavatwOévras, which is obviously right as against 
Montfaucon’s text, which has c@cat o afdavaros Peds adda TOUS 
Gav. Here this corruption was in o,, for SRB and Nannius 
shew it. Here as often Montfaucon’s Hditi et alii have 
retained a trace of the true reading, for they have o a@avaros 
vids. A glance over the collation reveals many other passages 
remediable from the Arm. alone and from that with certainty. 

Inside o, we may distinguish an inferior group of Mss, a,, 
represented by RB; for these shew various corruptions from 
which § is free, as also Nannius’ Latin: e.g, 992 a, 8, Nannius 
and Arm, have aé@avev, where the other texts have é7aéev. 


ae 
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"Incotv Xpuctov | B Twapdyouct yap judas | B tov Ilatpos 
oucias elvac vids, ométe | C vmrepoyns ects with SC | 
C davas for dnai before tod SidovTos SRB om. dyai | c Ti 
pe Neyers ayabov;] Ma pe Aéye ayafoy with SRB | c after 
ayalov om. d@noiv which SRB set before ayafov | C ov o 
Geos iyeipev ex vexpav | C after duosos elvac Svvatas omit 
7) omoovavos | C § 2 after ravra om. dé. 

988 A tiv Sivayiw tovTwy | A after oray om, ov 
A after o vids Néyerac Omit mapa TH IlavAw | B mpoéxomrev 
‘Ingots om. dé | Beata capxa dvOpwros. om. ws | B Kal 
avTos éoriv 6. om. dé | B dtay S€ wddw rAéyy | B GAdayod 
pnolv umép avtov’ éyw ayiatw | B iva dow adrol. om. al | 
C AaBor, ev opowmpati. om. Kai* | C after evpeBeis ws avOpwmos 
omit érareivwoev éavtov | C avTos Tas pwadaxias] avTos Tas 
acGeveias [editi et alii] | © To Uwép wav dvopal + Kai ra éEns 
[editi]. 

989 A after Uiocrov omit Uvotras | A opolws Sé 6 
‘Iwavyns. om. kat | A 6 axnkoaper kai Ewpaxomev | A after 
opGarpois juav om. 6 éGeacduefa SRBC | Bo vids wal o 
Aoyos ToD Heov' evrnradioOn | B dioTr  Anhbcioa capt 
atrapyis €& av@pameav ovr (Theodor. pro é& jer habet 
€& avOpwrrear, editi vero AnpOeioa oapE €E apyts avOpwtrar] | 
B§ 4 after dt: €\aBev 6 vids omit Kal éSoFdeOn 6 vids | B Kai 
67e Aeyes down to C wal Ste Neyer] Arm. omits one or the other 
and words between. This omission was due to homoioteleuton 
and was already in the Greek, for 1t occurs in SRB and Nannius’ 
Latin version, The missing words are supplied in the Arm. at 
1028 A after wacay thy yhv, in close proximity to which, namely 
at end of treatise after wAavys, the missing words are given in 
SRBC, but prefaced by an interpolation (sc. mpos 5€ tv 
épatnaw éppéOn ta vroteraypeva) absent from Arm. The 
same omission was in the mss from which earlier editions of 
Athanasius than Montfaucon’s were printed, for they also like 
SREC give the missing words along with interpolation at end 
of treatise. 

992 A § 5 6 abdvatos eds| amo Oavatov vids [editi et alii 


6 a@dvatos vies] | A adAda pas todvs Gav. | A varep EavToOU 
avé@avev 8 and Nannius | A fa piv wavta Tov mrodTor 
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been modified also into ri capxixiy | B iva of viol Tis 
gapKos, THs | B Ths Caps avtov petadaBwo. | B yapww 
HeTépay|=propter nos | © aft. yéyove cdp£ omit avOpwrros 
réXevos [desunt in editis] | C iva cal of av@pwro | C Kal 
jpets avOpwrot] = sed nos homines | C é« rod omépparos 
‘ABpadp SB. 

997 A év dpovmpats dvOpemm@v | A éx Tis ovalas Tov 
Geod | A autos 6 adnGuvos. om. ody | A after dAnOwos om. 
cai dices [in solis SRB habetur cai dicer] | A iva oi waves] 
+ pets | A § 9 ordre aca I'pady] = quod omnis scriptura | 
A cuvaplOyet wal cuvdoEate: | A Tis avThs OedTnTds eore 
kal ovcias, ca@ws | A aft. caf@s avros om.o Kipws S | A om, 
o miatevwv eis eve | A tovTo bé ele] +qgyoi | C dvwber 
méwmet ws Oeds | C kal avTds KaTw. om. avTo | C Kato 
irrodéyetat, ws dvopwrov | C o nyaTnpévos pou* “Iopanr | 
C 70 mvetud wou eri Td oToua avTod Kal Tas | C Ta Téxva 
autov | C oO 'Inaods érayyédXerTat. 

1000 A vdwp fav] ddwp Coys | A yevyoerTar avT@. om. 
ev | A aft. 6 AaBld Waddwv om. ro Ged | A Ste apa cov* 
anyn | A bons, xat* évt@ dott | A wapa th marpi dvra. 
om. ed S | A§ 10 ws cal da [legebatur ws in editis et 
quibusdam Mss, sed deest in SRB] | A aft. “lepewiov om. o 
vios | A dvo movnpa. om. cal | B ol ov divavrac tdwp 
éyerv | B ta cepadip] ta yepovBiu | B pia yap Oeorns. 
om.7 S | B after eis Geds omit év tpiciv Uroaracec: [desunt 
in editis comm., sed habentur in SRB, et lecta sunt ab inter- 
prete Nannio] | R dep 6 Ilatip. om. eiev | C wal Ta 


cepadip) Kai ta yepovBip* | C Tm evir Tals per, om. 
kai* | C Ta mpocwral+avTav* | C before éxéxparyey om, 
xal* | © after ca8awO, rAnpyns om. 0 ovpavos kai* | Kal 


eT OXON Neyer’ HKoveca [SRB per’ oriya eve 7 Heovea]. 
1001 A «ai elrrov avtois’ axoj | A before BXérovtes om. 
kat | A after cai Ttois wot add avtay* | A after cai tovs 
opOarpovs add avray* [alii] | A aft. trois obPadpois om. 
altav 8 | A ‘Heatlas, étt éoxotwoey avtdv Tovs obPadpovs 
kai eTUpPAwWoEY | Tata citrev Hoalas. om. dé | B LaSawl 


éotw "Incods for &. éorw o vids | B before duvvayewy om, 
tov | B épynvevetat LaBaw xipios Suvapewr, avtos éotw. 


19—2 























iadowite aC A make 
om. cai | A a ee A tr. pruxi * h 
A dytateras 6 del Gyws ts gi on ; e | 
ourriyerpe om. xai* | B — a . wa 
ouv copa and om. aly 1G pera a he oa Ta « . 
avrov, kal yapiterac avrois. | | c 6re 
‘et quum dicit” | c 6 : 
xéapov Kal iyeupev adrov le 
wav dvoua % per homoiotel. ) nea peat g be be 
avrov | © 8 av’rod bwoil. om. avrov | © mpd m TavT@D 


| ‘ ro 


om. 6é* | © Bouvéiv éyévynoéy* pe | C after & 
Neves | C after pera Tadra yervaras er | 
ad calcem. | 


1005 A § 13 tr. els eds | A xticOjcovra] p 
(possideo is the Arm. equivalent of xrifw) | Ae Sr 
"Incots epi marrpos I A Taira kal mwepi éavTod fe Ag 
Tépa ef pa) po dvov 0 vios | A O vids dwoxadimre: | FE 
wept TOU MvevpaTos. OM. dylou: [in editis et cooker £0 
SRB ayiov deest] | B dca rod TvetpaTos avTov) ae 
ayiov | B after ris Oedrytos om. adTod Kai THs ot 
B after xal inpwoa omit adtol 5é we HOérncay [desunt it in 
et habentur in solis SRB] | c after é« rod mvevparos 
om. éo7e | C mvei, rv dwryv. om. xal | C kal tov t 
‘or® where it goeth’ | © Trois merrevouer eis TO Svsjtaias 
T. mist. eis avTov | C of ovx €& aipatos*, oube ee 


patos capKos* ovde ex Bed. dvdpos* | Cc éBan 
eis matépa. om. odtor | C Kai Ste wdduv ret 
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1008 A éxet éorw kai 6 Geos | A § 14 after zodvpepas 
om. yap | A Trois watpdow] + pdv* | Kai ddXrayxod] ‘sed 
aliubi’ | <A after éy éuol AXadodvTos add ‘tecum’* | A mvedua 
ele NaAovy, om. TO | A after eis cvvédpsa add ‘et in con- 
gregationes eorum’* | A do@jcerai—rti NadyonTE. OM. per 
homoiotel. | A after «al éré wey om. 6 améctodos SRB | 
B after vaov elvas add gyno | B after éumepirariom add év 
avtois® | B écovrai wou* XAaos | B after rvedua Tod Geod. om, 
To wywov* S§ | B tr. Tov watpds Kai Tod viod | B tr. 6 waTnp 
after Cwomrovet | C mpds Kopwiovs. om. 6é | C before tod 
viod eivas add nai | C wai ta adta Tod ayiov [editi et alii 
nisi RB] | C 6 waxaptos Iladdos edidake S | C after 
Siatpécers om, Se. 

1009 A Kai avdros 6 KUpios| 6 b€ avrds 6 w.* | A ev Taoe 
per Odtyov. om. kal | A wavta yap Taita | A diaipodv 
éxaoto (or ? éxdotw) Kabws xal BovrAcTar and om. ida | 
A § 15 tis KAnpovouias nuav S | Ao AaBid rAéyer] sed 
David dicit | A 7 éAmls* «cai* wepis wov* ev yy | A KuUptos 
dvowa avtod | Baws cal Mocews | after ouoiws de Kai o 
vids gas éote add arnOivov Kai TO Twvetpa pos SRBC | 
B kal ayiaces avtods | C éym KUpios aytatw and om. o | 
C 6 Beds judy, dyno, mip | C xatavadioxov éorw BS | 
C xabas xai* Td Tvetpa | C boot yap—evddduvTas] door 
yap TO Treva eiow evdedupéval, TraTépa evdedvyTat | C after 
def yap add dyai S. 

1012 A § 16 woAdoi Aéyouot] =‘many said’* | A ovy 
iotepjcer] = ‘was not deficient’ | A duolws cal 6 Mat@aios 
S | A wep rod watpos] epi adrod [editi et alii nisi SRB] | 
A ei oty duels Trovnpol dvTes omit | A totopov]= ‘imitating’ 


?amexatwv | A ei vets. om. ody | A 20é* trovnpol 
dvtes | A oO ev Tots ovpavois] €£ ovpavod* [editi vero et alii 
o €£ ovpavod| | A Tols aitovow avTov] Tois TiaTEevoveW aiT@ 


[editi et alii] | B é€«Aj@y todTo SRBC | Bo xvpios wapy- 
retro SRB | B Ti we hévyets] wy pe A€ye | Bi? tr. TO Tredpa 
To dytov RB | B 84a tris capxoy [BC Felckm. 2 et 5] | 
B tod Kupiov petadapBavovtes] Tod Xpioctot pet. | B after 


» oapE— pov éotiv add jy eyo dacw* | B rvedua yap Swo- 
motovv| aptos yap Sworady | B auvvedndOn] EAnpbn | 





ee 
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+‘alium’ | B To drocTék@ Oapa] td ayiw ©. | B xvpiov 
Jecy tov Aéyovra. om. cal | B ed éyvmxerre. om. yap | 
B before dmrdpru om, xal | C before Pireros om. avTo@ [deest 
in editis sed legitur in omnibus ferme MSS] | © éyvwxas 


pe, Didurme;* | C Tov warépa’’ was od reyes. OM. pov 
kat | © after 6 d€ warp for wou read 6* | c after ev To 
mwatpi om. pou* | C after éy mvevuats om. 62 | C ei eyo 
év, om. 6¢, 


1020 A rov Xpuorov Bpayiova] rov vidv Bp. | AS 20 after 
6 om. wayras [editi, quae vox legitur in SRB] | A after 
tovs éy@povs add avtod | A after wavra vroréraxtas add 
avt@* | A om. from dray dé vor. down to Ta mavTa per 
homoiotel. | A tis év capxl avrod vmoretaypévns| ?= 7d év 
aapkl vrotdacecOat avtod | A Geixjs|=coelestis | B after 
6 Aoveds om. Aéyer | B Tov adyyeXov TaBpind] = tov aycov 
I. | B ris Bacirelas avtod] + dncl | B rédos eye Tiv 
Bactrclav ad'rot]=Tédos eivat THS Bacidelas avrod | B before 
aypis av om. dynalv | B after 67 wavtas om. Tods éxyOpors | 
B after AaBis: Elvre om. dncly | B wal 7rd Aéyew]+‘eum’ | 
C rovto 6é éatw] =‘hoc vult dicere’ SRB | c bray daro- 
Tayopev. om. dyoly | C of wavres TO Xptotr@ xal 
evpeOGpev | C yevmuela avtov eis | © after vrotayévtwy 
om. TavTov. 

1021 A xai rapade thv]= wapasdovs rijv [editi et alii nisi 
SRB] | A @s dud dOyou Oeod] ws bia cwrhpos | A § 21 
aoharas otv]=‘vere’* and om. ody | A tr. ore kai Kuprov 
autoy kat Xp.* | B tr. wapeXMétw TO ToTrpioy TodTo and 
om. amv éuod | B before ro wéev mvedpa om. xal | C after 
ro S€ @evxdy om. brep Oeod [haec Grrep Geov habentur solum 


in concilio Lateran.] | © do7ep «ai 6 Ilérpos | © oxdy- 
Sarov pow ct | C omit from otrws Kai to avOperay per 


homoiotel. | © ty ovclay tHv Oeixny] = substantiam Dei | 
c after amadnjs om, vrapyor. 
1024 A ? kal cuvaywyai* rAawy KkUKA@GOVCL* ce | 
A before trép ravrns om. xai* | Réyes kal Oo “Acroor, om. 
sé and then om. addayod with RB | A éx duvapews]=‘po- 
tentid’* | capxixns cupmdoxjs| =‘carnis compositione’ | 
1 Arm. vulg. om. pov, 


a 
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After wal ére Néyes add o Lwtyp | omit 6 mwarnp before 
6 méuwas | «al peifova | ro clvaricov. om. avrov | after 
Gpoovaios OM. TH TaTpl. 

1028 A raidra amo pépovs om. 6€ RB | éypawaper] 
éypawa pev or éypayva simply | év 7H xuBela] ris KuBeias. 

I next give a collation of the short tract, falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius, called in Greek 6tz els 6 Xpiotos. The Arm. title 
=‘Oratio de Fide. Quod unus Christus. Contra Paulum 
Samosatenum. Here again the Armenian restores many places 
of the text and fills up several lacunae; while the Codex S, in 
spite of its general superiority, maintains its character for 
interpolation by inserting the Shibboleth @eoréxos after 7 map- 
Gévos in 129 c, | 

Migne, vol. xxvii, col. 121 B§ 1. povoy addnOj trav | 
MNKETL TpOGEival TH KTioEL] = pNKEeTL TpocKLvEtY TH KT. 

124 A tape tov xricavta|=‘et noncreatorem’ | A Oeixar 
épyorv] 6. ypapdyv | A Widov adtov avOpwropr elvar vopiterr] 
= hominem illum totum putare (? 6Aov and om. elvar) | A TeV 
ka? yuds|]=‘of us’ | A “lovdaiwy caxas Taira] ‘lovdaion, 
kai dia Tavta | B amédecEe]=appellavit | B before cwpa- 
tovc@ac om. dA@s | B after av@pmwrrivois omit nai Pidovetxia 
SB Cat. | B ma@s mpdeor. om. d€ cal | B nai ex Tod mas 
Neyer kai | B§ 2 after capxotra: omit Beds mas compa- 
toiTrat | C mas cal ev péper S | C apeérpnros] = ‘sine 
parte’ Le. auepns | CH Kal TO ptxpov | C éy@pnoay éx 
Tou mas] +‘dicere’ Aéyew | C tapavoyws épporvycay | D TH 
dyla Tpedde. 

125 A Tov mpocKuynroy mpocKuvotyTa maAXov Kai UVTOTaC- 
copevov, ws MapxedXos (omitting point after mpooxurytor, also 
dé, Kal céBovta wera Tavtwy and TH ayia Tprads | A aowparos 
Hv Kat capa | A peta wavTwy| ?=contra omnes (as if xara 
TavTov) | A cuvapiOpotpevos, wWpotmy Kali vToTaccomeEvos 
NaTpevetv, Xkownoate (om. Ged) | B after amioriav add 
‘conducti erant’ (? éywpyoav) | B § 3 ob povoy de] = nam 
non solum | B «at érXacavto | B after tapavopov cKorn- 
cavres add ‘et futurorum facti sine spe,’ which is required by 
what follows, namely e yap mpocedoxwyv. Here then Arm. fills 
up a lacuna in the Greek texts. | B amoatdéXors HKodovGovy] 
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yericOn 5 Oela ovaoia | D after yeyynévros om. é€ avis | 
D capkivn| ?=capkcs | D before cipnvoroinors om. Hv. 

131 a after él ris eipnyn om. avOpwras | A yapav 
Xaipoper, olov | A yalpwpev] yalipoweyv SRB | A ov Kowvwvod 
THS alyparwcias nudv, GAAd AvTpwTOd KaTa TOV aTroaTONOU 
Aoyov. S also omits éyorres and so retains a trace of the true 
reading. | A 9 6 yevywpevos Oesorepos | A ona TO KaTa 
Thy capka | A peta lovdaiwy] =‘et una cum servis, which 
must be a falsification on the part of an Armenian scribe. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
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1008 A éxet éorw wal o Geos | A § 14 after woAvpepas 
om. yap | A Tots matpdow)]+7uav* | Kai addayod] ‘sed 
aliubi’ | A after év éuoi NaXodrTos add ‘tecum’* | A mvedpa 
ele Aadovv, om. TO | A after ets cuvédpsa add ‘et in con- 
gregationes eorum’* | A do0@nceTai—rTi AadnonTe. OM. per 
homoiotel. | A after wal oré ev om. 0 amootokos SRB | 
B after vaoy eivas add gyot | B after eumeperatnow add ev 
avtois* | B écovrai wou™* Aads | B after rvedpwa Tod Geod. om, 
To @ywov* S | B tr. Tod waTpds Kal Tov viod | B tr. 6 Tathp 
after fwomrove? | C mpds Kopuiovy. om. de | © before rod 
viovd elvat add nat | C wai Ta adtTa Tov ayiov [editi et alii 
nisi RB] | C 6 paxdptos Haddos edidake S | © after 
Siatpévers om. 8é, 


1009 A nai abtos 6 KUpios| 6 bé adTds 6 K.* | A €v Tact 
per Odvyov. om. kal | A mwavtTa yap tadta | A Svatpodv 


éxaoto (or ? éxdotw) xaOas cal BovAeTac and om. ld | 
A § 15 rijs KAnpovoyias nuov S | Ao AaBid reve] sed 
David dicit | A éAmis* xai* wepis pou* év yy | A xvptos 
dvoua avtovd | B ws cal Ma@cews | after dpoims de cal o 
vies das é€ote add aAnOivov Kai To Tvevpa pos SRBC | 
B Kal ayiaces avrovs | C éyw xvpios ayiatw and om. o | 
C 6 Geos nudv, dyno, wip | C Katavadicxoy éotw S | 
C calms xai* To mvedwa | C baor yap—évdddurTai] oot 
yap TO Tvetdpa elow evdedupévot, watépa evdeduvtar | C after 
dei yap add gnai SB. 

1012 A § 16 qodAai Aéyouot] =‘many said’* | A ovy 
votepyjcer] = ‘was not deficient’ | A duoiws cat o Mar@aios 
S | A wepi rod razpos} wepi avrod [editi et alii nisi SRB] | 
A ef ody vets Tovnpolt dvtes omit | A ioropmy]= ‘imitating’ 


tamexalov | A ei vueis. om. oty | A t0¢* covnpol 
dvres | A Oo €v Tols ovpavois] €E ovpavod* [editi vero et alii 
o €€ ovpavod|] | A Tois aitodow avtov] Tois TisTeVoveW alT@ 


[editi et alii] | B éxAj@n rodTo SRBC | B 6 x«dpios wapy- 
retro SRB | B ri pe Aévyers| ry we A€ye | B? tr. TO Tvedpua 
To dywov RB | B Sea ris capxos [BC Felckm. 2 et 5] | 
B tov kupiov petadayPavortes|] tod Xpictov per. | B after 
7 cap— pov eoriv add ny eyo SHom*' | B rvedpa yap fwo- 
Tow] aptos yap Gworodvy | B auvedrndbn] edrndOn | 
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leaves are included in other quires or not; thus M. Martin 
gives 21, Herr Zacher 24 quires; I have thought it safer, so 
as not to prejudice any question, to count such extra ff. as are 
actually independent, separately. 

In this arrangement there are obviously four anomalies, 
the 11th quire consisting of ff. 73, 4, 5, the 15th quire with 
its ninth leaf f. 116, the monstrous quire 19, and the single 
leaf which forms quire 25. In the explanation of these singu- 
larities this part of the description of the book consists. MM. 
Martin and Zacher, while they differ in detail, are agreed upon 
the principle that they invoke to solve the question; they 
believe that the scribe wrote the book in certain parts or 
volumes, which apparently had an existence already, perhaps 
in the archetype which the scribe followed: at all events the 
contents of the divisions are considered as previously fixed, 
and the beginnings of these ‘Hefte’ coincided with the 
beginnings of separate quires. The later part of the ms., 
or the later divisions, it is suggested, were written before 
the earlier, and therefore the scribe in his course of writing 
had constantly to adapt himself in thought to portions of 
his book already finished and awaiting him ahead’. Farther, 
as these ‘Hefte’ commence with new quires, similarly the 
scribe sought to conclude them with neatly-rounded quires, 
that the division of the author and the division of the 
book might coincide. But his calculations of necessity did. 
not always fall out accurately, the plays differing greatly in 
length, and consequently every here and there a number 
of verses were left over at the end of a given gather; then, 
rather than let them run into a new gather and spoil the 
beginning of the next play, some extra pages were intercalated 
to hold them. So we see that while the Plutus and the Clouds 
are accurately included in quaternions 1—4, and quire 5 
begins with the Frogs, at the end of quire 10 the lines Birds 
1598 to the end are over, and these are written on pp. 73—5, 

1 This line of argument (which is pendently: nam quamvis prope te 
rather the property of M. Martin) if quamvis temone sub uno | vertentem sese 


followed out would never allow any  rustra sectabere canthum. 
part of the ms. to be written inde- 


i 
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graphy and Philology; the wish to infer the nature of the 
archetype and to discover the principles on which a scribe 
worked is all but irresistible, especially in the present day 
when every scholar deals so largely in mss.: and it is in- 
evitable that a future editor of the text or the scholia of Aristo- 
phanes will gladly adopt the conclusions of such distinguished 
predecessors, and develop with additions de suo who knows 
what hypotheses as to the circumstances of the Aristo- 
phanic tradition, separate corpora of various plays, different 
sources represented in the archetype, and the like’. It is 
therefore extremely important that these entire suppositions 
should be subjected to the unbiassed criticism of technical 
Palaeography. 
First, as to the idea that a scribe liked to begin and end 
a play, or a series of plays, with whole quires; both M. Martin 
and Herr Zacher must forgive me when I say that it has not 
been my experience that this is a general practice; I may beg 
them to discover a trace of it in Laur. 32. 9, or (as to books), 
in the Venetus 454 of the Iliad, Ven. 474 of Aristophanes, 
to which Zacher refers, is differentiated essentially from the 
Ravennas by the fact that the text there is the work of more 
than one scribe. Let us see however what positive traces there 
are of this principle in the ms. before us. I append a table, in 
which the gathers and the places where the plays end are 
marked : 
Quire I. Plutus 1—682. 
II. Plutus 683—end. || Clouds 1—129. 
IIL. Clouds 130—821. 
IV. Clouds 822—end. || 
Af Frogs 1—583. 
VI. Frogs 584—1254. 
VIL. Frogs 1255—end. || Birds 1—298. 
Vill. — Birds 299—961. 
TX. Birds 962—1597. 
X. Birds 1598—end. | 
1 M. Martin himself has developed and the mutilated condition of the 
a connection (herein justly refuted by other Lysistrata mas. 
Herr Zacher, p. 534) between fol. 116 
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The Frogs end on the fourth leaf of the gather, and happen 
to cease exactly at the bottom of the page. The Birds end 
on the recto of the third leaf of a gather (to call it so); seven 
lines of the recto are taken up by the play, the rest and all 
of the verso is free. The Knights end on the verso of the 
first leaf, and are immediately followed by the hypothesis of 
the next play. The Peace ends on the verso of the third leaf, 
leaving five lines free to the bottom. The Lysistrata ends 
on the verso of the third leaf, leaving three lines free. The 
Acharnians end on the verso of the second leaf, leaving five 
lines blank. The Wasps end on the recto of the fourth leaf, 
and take up only four lines of it, leaving the rest free; the 
Thesm. ends on the recto of the third leaf, and is followed 
immediately by the hypothesis to the next play. Lastly, the 
Eccl. ends on the verso of the first leaf, nine lines from the 
bottom; though, as there is no play to follow, this detail is 
non-significant, 

Leaving out the Eccl. then, we see that of 10 plays, two 
are followed immediately by the next, with no space left 
between ; one happens to exactly fill the page; the remainder, 
that is seven out of 10, leave the page on which they ter-- 
minate free. 

The Clouds is one of these seven; for f, 32 v., with the 
exception of the first 12 lines, is unoccupied. This is the 
fact; MM. Martin and Zacher’s explanation of it is that the 
scribe wished to begin a new play on a new quire. Is it not 
more reasonable, in view of the statistics we have just obtained, 
to say that the scribe desired to begin the new play on a new 
page? This I believe to be the true account; but there is a 
further circumstance to be considered, F, 32 vy. is not entirely 
blank; beneath the text follow the words 


apirropanoye —//////////////////II 
vmabecic § //////////I/I1// 


with an erasure in each line. The remainder of the f. is really 
empty, and the Frogs, as stated above, begin at the top of the 
next page. Comparing the end of the Knights, f. 92 v., and 
of the Thesmoph., f 177 r., it is plain that here originally 


20—2 
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attached to the quire before, but like ff. 141, 142 (recto-flesh, 
recto-hair) to the quire after. This proof I regard as binding. 
They were therefore, exactly like ff. 141, 142, attached in front 
of the next quire; but as quire 19 broke from the weight on 
the thread (as we shall see later), so did this quire. The 
three outer half-sheets with their three respective flaps came 
apart, the flaps broke or rotted off, the thread-holes being 
distended, and the three ff. were left separate. The import- 
ance of this account is, that it does away ipso facto with the 
idea that the scribe designed to avoid breaking into quire 11, 
seeing that the extra leaves were actually attached to quire 
11. The reply will be made, if this is so, how do you explain 
the existence of ff. 73, 4, 5, at all? why does not the Birds 
continue over quire 11 in the normal way? To this I answer 
that in Palaeography as elsewhere, the simpler hypothesis is 
preferable; and therefore, having shewn the groundlessness of 
the elaborate hypotheses of ‘volumes’ and ‘subdivisions’, I 
explain this irregularity by the supposition, always allowable, 
of a gap in the original. Ff. 73—5 contain the Birds 1598— 
1765, that is 167 lines; this represents two leaves of 42 lines 
on each side, a very probable number for the archetype. We 
have therefore to suppose two ff. of the archetype, perhaps the 
last of a quire, to have fallen out; the scribe, as happens often, 
copied on steadily, and only later discovered the omission; his 
writing being perhaps slightly more spaced than that of the 
archetype, he allowed three leaves to take the 167 lines, of 
which he only filled seven of the third. The case is absolutely 
parallel to that of ff. 141, 2, to which we shall come. 

First, however, there is f. 116, the ninth leaf of quire 16. 
This is of less importance, for as Herr Zacher has observed, in 
any case the Lysistrata passes on to the next gather. The 
leaf contains Lys, 359—434, and leaves off on the verso nine 
lines from the bottom. We have therefore to deal with the 
every-day case of an omission, and the omission filled by an 
extra leaf, or sheet, according to its size. For an omission 
there may be several causes; on looking up the lines, I notice 
that 359 runs qv mpoodépy thy yetpa tes, and 435 ends tiv 
Xeipa pot| dxpav mpoocoice,, and in the absence of other 
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24, and contains the last 71 lines of the Ecclesiazusae. Here, 
if another argument is wanted, is one, against the ‘volume’ 
and ‘quire’ theory. Why, if the scribe naturally ended his 
plays with quires, did he not make this half-sheet a ninth leaf 
to quire 24? Why did he, on the contrary, turn its flesh-side 
to quire 24, in token of independence ? 

As the result of this discussion, I think I have proved that 
the scribe of the Ravennas had no desire or predisposition to 
begin or to conclude the plays with quires; nor again, to group 
a play with one or more others. He wrote, like other scribes, 
continuously ; a quire was to him what it is in a modern book, 
an arrangement for holding together sheets of material, It 
had no bearing upon, and made no difference to, the appear- - 
ance of the book when made up, nor to its contents. A play 
ended or began where it naturally did, without consideration 
of the point reached in the quire. The scribe did take some 
account, as affecting the ultimate appearance of his book, of 
the page; he preferred to take space for his heading and his 
ornament by beginning a new play at the top of a page; and 
to do this he would sacrifice a dozen or so lines of the page 
before. The quire, once the book made up, disappeared, 
and was to the reader as non-existent, or nearly as non- 
existent, as it is in a modern book. Page, and position on 
the page, were all that affected his sensibility, The scribe 
therefore attended to the relation his pieces of writing held 
to the page; he did not always do so however; and no doubt 
here, as elsewhere, the consideration that ultimately weighed 
with him was a material one—the cost and the abundance of 
parchment. 


The next point that requires discussion is the number of 
scribes that wrote the ms., and the share that each took in 
the work. It is admitted on all sides that the whole of the 
text 18 in the same hand, and that the scholia are in two. 
The question at issue is, whether one of the two scholia-hands 
is the same that wrote the text. I follow the same rule as 
in investigating Laur. 32. 9, namely, to discover and compare 
instances of places where the style of the text (minuscule) and 


_— 
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1031, 1030, A therefore coming later made a new arrange- 
ment’. 

The title, colophon, and dramatis personae in the Plutus 
are by T in semi-uncial. 

Quire 3. F,18 r. Clouds 257. marg. ac arpoicoc | 404- 


y .-eNs 'F Kk 
man eit | AN cppizoy cw T in semi-uncial. F.19r, Clouds 327. 


iN T 
marg. mapomi emi | T merAAa TapopwN T in semi-uncial. (The 
ordinary A scholia are written round these lines.) F. 23 r, 
Clouds 671. Te tporm—673 xXewvupoy om. T (from homoe- 
archon). ‘T adds the omitted words in the marg. without 
‘further mark. 

Quire 4. F.27r. Clouds 1006. om. T, add. A in marg,, 
prefixing the usual 4, — to the text. F. 29 v. Clouds 1258. 
kapdorrov 'T, marg. * T; A adds above the line in the text _ 
(crossed out by a late hand), ‘The dram, personae in this 
play are often, especially in the middle of lines, omitted by T 
(e.g. on f. 29 at vv. 1263, 1270, 1278, 1286, 1289, 1291, 1292, 
1297), Sometimes they are added by A. 

Quire 5. F,.33r. Dramatis personae to the Frogs by T 
in semi-uncial, F. 34 r, Many of the lemmata here are in 
minuse.; so is the schol. on aromapdncowas (Frogs 10), viz, 
eis To avTO xTA. This minuscule is smaller than the usual 
minuscule of A, F. 35 r. The lemma rot yijs 0 TAnpov 
(Frogs 85) also is in this smaller minuscule, 

Quire 7. F. 51 r. Frogs 1453, om. T (from homoeote- 
leuton), add. A in marg. i fey prefixing 4 and r- to the 
text, F.53 v. Birds 40,41. éwi tav xpadwv aidove’ ravta 
rov Biov T; above mwavta we have a sign, and in the lower 


margin (sign) Pre a@nvaio. 8 ert tav dikwy | adovet tavra 
tov Biov A. F. 55 v. Birds 204. xadoduev adrods T, interlin, 
rp. Kal KaXolpe av avtovs A; rp. is in the usual A hand, while 
Kat «TA. are the previous small minuscule. 
Quire 8. F.58r, Birds 417, A marg. rp, Kai diya toy 1 
«Td. in semi-uncial. (An ordinary scholion.) F.63r, Birds 
1 This explanation is directed against that of M. Martin Le. pp. xv, xvi, 


* 
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x ’ ‘ 
KaverreGoytova peyioro 
KaVETELOOVT@VAGKWYOVYTOUT KTA. 


ie, having begun the line wrong he gave it up and recom- 
* 
menced it on the next line. To 622 there is in the marg. Tan 


Aalknoon, by A? F.105r. Peace 899. white, text and cor- 
rection by T. F.106r. Peace 985. «ar’ | ’y amin T, marg. 
i T; this is now crossed through, and the text reads car’ yp, 
the work apparently of A. 

Quire 15. Ff. 107,8,9 have no scholia. F.109 v. Peace 
. 1263. AaBoiped adr’ exyapaxas T, at the end of the line y/. 
The dotting out is apparently done by T. F. 111 v. Lysis- 
trata with scholia by B. But few dram. pers. are given by 
T, they are usually filled in by a late hand (Giunta ?), 
F. 112 r. At the bottom, a piece of writing in an isolated 


hand, rovdwvde. F. 113 v. Lys. 182. yet, the lower part 
of the ligature ec erased; ne seems to be by B. F. 114 r, 
Lys. 218. om. T, add. in marg. inf. B with the mark ||-, in 
minuse, 


Quire 16. F. 117 v. Lys. 499. om. T, add. in marg, B, 


with the sign ~ by the text, and As -y in the margin; these 
have been erased, possibly by Giunta, to prevent his printer 
reproducing them. F. 122 v. Lys, 902. om. T (from ho- 
moeoteleuton), add. in marg. B, without signs, but with xe? 
(= xetpevov) prefixed to the verse. 


Quire 17, Lys. 1148. retpaxicxirlove, corr. T. F. 130 y., 
Ach, 192,193, om. T, add, in marg. B, with ~ to mark the 
place in the text. 

Quire 18, Ach. 522, xa wérpal’ avOnpepov T; ¥/* in 
marg. T’, no correction, F, 138 v. Ach. 876; of this only 
Tpoyikove xodvpPous is in the text, v. 877 is omitted alto- 
gether; in marg. 4/* T, but again no correction. F. 140 r. Ach, 
989. om. T, a line being left blank; it is inserted, in the 
vacant space, by B, 

Quire 19, F, 141 v. Ach. 1141. om, T, a line being left 
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Quire 23. F.175 v. Thesm. 1102, 1103. om. T, add. in 
marg. B, the sign \ has been erased by Giunta. F. 176 r. 
Thesm. 1135, ,/- by T in marg.: in the text paornyav has been 
corrected into wactiyavy, F. 176 v. Thesm. 1176. 4 by T 
in marg., but no correction, F.177 v. Eccl. 12 stands in T 
before v.11. B prefixes the figures B 4 F.178r. Keel. 75. 
ravopeta om. in T, add. in marg. B. F.178 v. Eecl. 92, 93, 
92 originally ended tov rw@ywvd re; now we have [ex T]pol|| 
Tepat Anoowev X in ras. by B, and in the upper margin \ &v- 
oretNapevat «Tr. (93) by B. There are many other cases of 
y* written in the margin by T, and of corrections by B; 


I mention a few only. Ib. Eeel. 119. mendrinaet / in 
marg.: Xe is by B. F. 180 r. Eccl, 223. om. T, add. B in | 
marg. sup. F. 181 v. Eccl. 353. After this line we have, 


PSS ee ee pe ee ee See 


Eccl. 392. 2X and y in avtidoy’, E in azroiuwFov are restored 
by B. F.182v. Eccl. 439. om. T, add. in marg. B with \. 

‘Quire 24. F. 1883 vy. Eccl. 525, om. T, add. in marg. B 
with X. 


This account (which is not intended to be exhaustive at 
any point of the book) gives a fair idea of the parts taken by 
T, A and B in the composition of the book. T in addition to 
writing the text appended in the margin constant marks as 
signals to the next comer of something wrong in the text. 
Many errors and omissions he corrected himself. A and B, 
in addition to writing the scholia, their proper office, took 
account of these signals intended for them, and in most places 
detected and corrected the error in the text to which they 
referred. Also, without such waymarks, of their own accord 
they correct the text. When they add omitted lines, and when 
they alter letters in the text, they use the minuscule style of 
writing, departing from the semi-uncial which they use for 
their scholia. This arrangement corresponds exactly to what 
we have seen in Laur. 32. 9, and it may be regarded as normal. 
It remains to consider whether these three apparent differ- 
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have used one type of semi-uncial for headings, etc., in direct 
connection with the text and another for scholia—a very 
artificial plea—I have still the converse proof to bring to 
bear. We have seen that A supplies many lines omitted in 
. the text, and, according to the usual rule, writes them in 
minuscule. Now, if A were T, it is inconceivable that this 
minuscule, employed in order to assirhilate the supplementary 
lines to the text, should not have been the same as that of 
the text; here at least there can be no question of two styles. 
We even have examples of omitted lines added by T; eg. 
f. 14 r, Plutus 1129, 1180, and here the identity with the 
text hand is evident. The minuscule however of A is as 
distinctive as its semi-uncial, the qualities of which it shares, 
T is a firm and free hand, rounded, ligatured, and very con- 
nected together, with a tendency to notch and finish off letters, 
The minuscule of A is thin, stiff, spaced like the semi-uncial; 
larger than T; the strokes are finer, the letters not‘ rounded, 
and there is a certain carelessness with regard to space and 
line. The strokes are longer above and below: the elegance 
is superior to T, and is very great. Typical instances are 
f. 6 r., Plutus 438, 14 r., where Plut. 1129, 1130 are restored 
at the side by T, and at the top by A; here the difference is 
perspicuous. IF. 33 r. sq., many of the lemmata about here 
are In minuse., and a minuscule different from that of the text. 

I conclude therefore that the writers of the text and of 
the earlier part of the scholia are different persons; and this 
agrees with the usage in Laur. 32. 9, where throughout the 
text was subjected to the revision of two persons, the original 
writer and another. 

There are also, in the part of the book for which A writes 
scholia, a quantity of glosses, in a minuscule much smaller 
than A or T. It might be a question by what hand they are 
written. I incline to think that they are also by A, and that 
the apparent difference is one merely of size. I may com- 
pare f. 34r., where the scholion beginning els rd avrd, 35 r., 
where the lemma voi yijs 6 TAnpov are in a very small 
minuscule, resembling that of the glosses; these two passages 
are indubitably by A. Cf. also f. 41 v,, where the character- 
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scholia on this f, are in a small minuscule hand, viz, those be- 
ginning 6 ydépos—, mporoyite—, & Ced yedudav—, eEwbev év 
KUKAwM tO Yoros elvat, Netzer 7) 5ka—and éreidy ov Tadar—. 
It might be doubted who wrote these minuscule scholia; I 
take them to be an experiment on the part of B, made where 
a new play, the Thesmophoriazusae, began, The rest of the 
scholia are by B in a small shaky semi-uncial, and the 
minuscule in question resembles it by the disjointed way in 
which the letters are set up. Moreover the shade of the ink 
is the same, The particular feeble character of this writing 
vanishes on 163 v., to return however at 164 v. It is there- 
fore probably a mood or whim of B’s, the cramp that seems 
to seize a scribe when he makes a new start. 

I recapitulate that the scholia are by two hands, A and 
B, each of which corrected the text of their respective portions. 
Is there any sign of a relation between A and B? does either 
correct the other? The traces of such overlapping are very 
slight, much less than in Laur, 32. 9. They are confined to 
the beginning of the Peace. Here, f. 93 v., the scholia were 
resumed after a break by A; on f. 93 v. we find at the line 
Peace 33 a scholion (ésa tod aynpatos thy adnbayiay av 
dnX07) by B written between the A-scholia and the text; and 
in the margin below one line in the scholia is by B; it begins 
pav...... and ends mepsepyws éofcer, and has been restored, 
having been rubbed out. These are the only signs of inter- 
ference by B with A; yet on the strength of them, and the 
character of B’s hand, I am disposed to agree with Herr Zacher 
(p. 536) in making B the director of the book. 

We have now separated the hands and assigned to them 
their task in writing the book. I proceed to notice some more 
general characteristics, The book as a whole, in writing and 
get-up, is excessively like Laur. 32. 9, and I know of no mss., 
not by the same hand, that resemble each other at all so 
closely. The text-hand and A in particular are very close 
cousins of the first scribe and the director of Laur, 32.9. Yet 
the two mss. are not by the same writer in any part of them; 
the reader may convince himself of this by comparing the 
facsimiles, and I can adduce my own impression, gained by 
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scholia to the Plutus, Clouds, Frogs, Birds, viz. down to f. 75, 
without interruption. At 76 r. B takes up the scholia to the 
Knights, and continues over 76 v., 77 r., 77 v., 781.5 78 v— 
92 v. however have no scholia at all (Knights 216—end). At 
93 v., where the Peace begins, the scholia come back, but they 
are written by A, not by B; B however makes on this page the 
two excursions into A’s province which we have noticed above, 
A continues from 93 v. to 106 v. Ff 107, 108, 109 again 
have no scholia, and there are none till 111 v., where the 
Lysistrata begins with scholia not by A but B. From here 
to the end of the book the scholia are by B, and are regular. 
These two omissions of several pages each, and the alternation 
of A and B, are curious phenomena, which it is difficult to 
explain. The resumption of the task by A at 93 v. might be 
due to the direction of B, if we suppose B director; but how 
is it that the greater part of the Knights and a considerable 
part of the Peace have blank margins’? Either there was a 
corresponding gap in the archetype (though this is but putting 
the difficulty a step further back), or our ms. is incomplete, 
that is to say for some reason or another the writing of scholia 
was never finished, and to this opinion I incline. In any 
case one should observe that these omissions have no relation 
either to particular quires, or to the supplementary leaves 
ff. 73—5, 116, and 141, 2. 

It is no part of my task to attempt the reconstruction of 
the archetype of the Ravennas. I agree, however, with Herr 
Zacher, p. 542, in holding, against M. Martin, p. xiii, that it 
was a ms. similar to, and not much older than, the Ravennas 
itself*, and I may bring the confirmation of the number of 
lines (42, the same as in the Ravennas) which the archetype 
apparently possessed (ante p. 309). Herr Zacher’s considerations 
on p. 542 appear to me sound, as long as he confines himself 


1 The irregularities at 32y.,and the doubt. We have a fragment of one, 
blank page 95 r., are similarly in need contemporary or nearly so, with the 
of explanation, Ravennas, in the palimpsest Laur. 60. 

* That there were copies of Aris- 9 discovered by Keil (Hermes, 1891, 
tophanes produced during the xth  p. 128 sq.). 
century is I imagine hardly open to 
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a paper book with the title Znventario dei codici della Clas- 
sense compilato dal pré ab. Canneti indi dal pre Fiacchi; on 
p. 87 of this begins a list entitled Codices MSS. Pisani empte 
ac translati in Classensem Bibliothecam anno 1712 mense maio, 
among which, on p. 90, we read this entry: Aristophanis 
Comoediae grece cum Anonymi Notis iis quoque grecé scriptis. 
Codex membran. vetustiss. fol. This is evidently our ms., which 
was therefore bought at Pisa by the Abate Canneti in May, 
1712. There are many other mss. and books registered as 
having been bought at the same time, and in the month of 
June, and these indications, together with an examination of 
the books themselves, should enable an Italian bibliographer 
to discover what family or corporation was at that time selling 
a large library, and thereby perhaps to recover the history of 
the ms. during the two hundred years of its existence between 
Urbino and Ravenna’, 

To recapitulate the history of the composition of the book, 
we find that evidence of supervision and direction is slighter 
in this ms. than in Laur. 32.9. We can say for certain that 
the text was written, continuously and without breaks, by 
one and the same scribe, who began one play where the other 
left off, leaving often the remainder of a page blank, but 
paying no further heed to the manner in which the plays 
overlapped the quires of his vellum. He copied an archetype 
very much resembling the book he made himself in age and 
size; he exercised a certain faculty of revision over his own 
writing, corrected mistakes and added omitted lines, Usually, 
however, wherever he was conscious of a difficulty or an error, 
he marked the place by a marginal sign, and left it to be 
considered by those who should come next. He made, whether 
owing to gaps in the archetype or to his own carelessness, 
three omissions of some length. He inserted new leaves, 
three in one case, one in another, two in the third, and at- 


1 Signor Emidio Martini, Prefetto result, on my behalf. I take this 
of the Braidense at Milan, has had opportunity to express my obligations 
the kindness to make very consider- to hia generous exertions. 
able enquiries, unfortunately without 
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tached them to the quire either before or after the omission. 
The ms, thus read continuously. 

This scribe was followed by two others, who dividing the 
ms. roughly between them, wrote scholia and glosses on the 
margins and between the lines of text; read the text, cor- 
rected, supplied, at their discretion, taking account also of the 
signals left for them by the first scribe. From their writing 
one might imagine that these men were older than the text 
scribe, and particularly the second of them; whom, from the 
fact that in one or two places we find him supplementing and 
correcting the work of the other scholia-scribe, we are inclined 
to call the director. Compared with Laur. 32. 9, to which the 
book has a close resemblance, it is carelessly put together, a 
fault chiefly noticeable in the entire absence of scholia and 
marginal corrections for several successive pages of two plays. 


THOMAS W. ALLEN. 
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